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Pee Hee CLs 


So many editions of the Phaedo are already in existence 
that the appearance of a fresh one would seem to require a 
word of explanation. The object of the present edition is 
to assist those who are beginning in earnest the study of 
Plato’s philosophy, and who have advanced far enough to 
appreciate the peculiar difficulty of his writings. Accordingly 
my chief aim has been to elucidate the philosophical contents 
of the dialogue, to indicate as clearly as I was able the con- 
secution of its thought, and to determine its position in the 
Platonic system. It has therefore been no part of my purpose 
to enter minutely into points of language for their own sake. 
But since it is utterly impossible to follow Plato’s thought with- 
out a thorough mastery of his language, I have not abstained 
from dealing with such points, so far as seemed necessary for 
the right understanding of Plato’s meaning, or where I thought 
that they had been insufficiently treated by previous editors. 


Among existing editions I am most indebted to the notes of 
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those admirable scholars Wyttenbach and Heindorf. And 
since I have frequently had occasion to express dissent from 
the views of Prof. Geddes, I am anxious to take this opportunity 
of acknowledging the advantage I have derived from his 
scholarly and lucid commentary. 

Finally and above all my thanks are due to my friend 
Mr Henry Jackson, to whose untiring kindness I owe far more 
than I can possibly acknowledge: the references to him in the 
notes very imperfectly indicate how fully he carries out the 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
3 November, 1883. 
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S$ 1. Scope of the dialogue. 


A CAREFUL student of the Platonic dialogues can hardly fail to 
notice a certain peculiarity in their structure: he will observe that for 
the most part we find not one but several motives underlying the whole 
- composition and artistically interwoven ; so that if we put the question, 
‘what was Plato’s object in writing any one dialogue, the answer can 
rarely be a simple one. These several motives are indeed formally 
subordinated to one definite end—for a Platonic Adyos is always féov 
ovveotos—but this end is not always, nor indeed often, the most im- 
portant result of the dialogue or that which Plato had most at heart in 
its composition. A very good and simple illustration of this is supplied 
by the Sophist. The declared object of that dialogue is to define the 
sophist (218 B); and this object, amid all the intricacies of the argu- 
ment, is held steadfastly in view until its final accomplishment, when 
the sophist is tracked down, captured, and bound hand and foot in the 
humorously labyrinthine paragraph which closes the Eleate’s discourse. 
But as a means of obtaining this definition Plato employs his method 
of dvaipeots; and the extreme elaboration with which this process is 
worked out, together with the high value which we know Plato set 
upon it, leaves no doubt that the exposition and illustration of this 
dialectical method is one of the motives of the dialogue. Thirdly, a 
point suddenly turns up, quite by accident, as it were, and without the 
slightest premeditation (236 Dp): the sophist, on the point of being 
convicted as a dealer in shams, takes shelter in the old puzzle about 
ya) 6v: which puzzle must be solved before the definition can be 
accomplished. Now it will be observed that the material and formal 
importance of these three motives are in reverse order. The definition 
of the sophist, the formal object of the dialogue, is simply a piece of 
pungent satire; but the method by which this object is attained is a 
matter of high interest and significance. By far the most momentous 
issue, however, is that which turns upon p7 dv: the searching criticism 
of év and pa) ov, as conceived in various philosophies; the masterly 
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analysis of the five yévy, which clears up the problem of predication ; 
the solution of the hitherto hopeless enigma concerning false judg- 
ments ; all this constitutes one of the most memorable achievements of 
the human intellect: a science of logic is now first founded, and 
philosophy is placed upon a new basis. Yet in form this all-important 
metaphysical inquiry is merely an accidental difficulty involved in the 
definition of the sophist, which need not have arisen, had not the 
sophist turned out to be a sham. We see then how Plato proposes 
to himself an end mainly for the sake of the means: we may be sure 
that he cared little about defining the sophist, but very much about the 
metaphysical questions to which the process of definition was to give 
rise. Now this indirect way of going about his work is a peculiarity of 
Plato’s which must be steadily kept in mind if we are to have any hope 
of understanding him at all. Also we must remember that Plato is 
before all things a metaphysician: ethics, politics, logic, physics are to 
him so many forms of applied metaphysics; and if we would rightly 
follow the current of his thought, it is from a metaphysical source that 
we must seek to trace it. 

Bearing this in mind, let us see what is the result of a similar 
analysis applied to the structure of the Phaedo. Most persons who 
should be asked to describe this work would probably reply that it was 
a treatise in which Plato endeavours to prove that soul is immortal ; 
and this is no doubt a correct account of one motive of the dialogue. 
But the demonstration of immortality is neither the express purpose 
nor the most important philosophical result ; it holds a position more 
nearly corresponding to that of diaipeors in the Sophist, As to the 
main subject of the dialogue Plato leaves us in no uncertainty. Sokrates 
makes two statements, which appear to Kebes to be mutually conflict- 
ing: (r) in this life we are under the protection of good and wise gods, 
(2) the philosopher will be glad to quit this life. Simmias adds that it 
seems a little unkind of Sokrates to be pleased at leaving his friends. 
Sokrates admits that it is only fair that he should clear himself on both 
these charges. Then, after an interruption on the part of Kriton, 
which is clearly designed to mark that the serious business of the 
dialogue is now about to begin, Sokrates proceeds in the following 
words: ‘Now I desire to render an account to you my judges and to 
show that it is reasonable for a man who has passed his life in the true 
love of wisdom to be of good cheer on the threshold of death and to 
be hopeful of enjoying the greatest blessings, when he is dead, in the 
other world. How this may be the case, Simmias and Kebes, I shall 
try to tell you (63 £).’ Thus we see that the leading motive is to 
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show that the wise and virtuous man will meet death with cheerfulness, 
on the ground that his lot will be happy in the world of the departed. 
And, as in the Sophist, Plato never once loses sight of this motive from 
beginning to end of the work. 

Now let us observe how the other subjects are connected with this. 
The line of defence adopted by Sokrates is as follows: The philosopher 
is not concerned with the gratification of bodily appetites nor with the 
pomps and luxuries of this world; the pleasures of the intellect alone 
are precious in his sight, and to the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom 
his whole life is devoted. Such being the case, the body which is his 
soul’s constant companion not only brings him no advantage but is a 
positive hindrance and annoyance, impeding by its importunate affec- 
tions the free action of the soul in her search for the truth. Accord- 
ingly he accustoms his soul to be as independent of the body as is 
possible, to withdraw from communion with it, and to act by herself— 
by processes of pure thought without aid of the senses. But this 
deliverance of the soul, her purification from all corporeal taint, can 
never be perfectly accomplished during this earthly life; consequently 
in this life the perfect fruition of intelligence can never be attained. 
There is but one thing which separates soul from body altogether; and 
this is death: death extricates the soul from her corporeal entangle- 
ment and sets her free to exert her unfettered powers upon the highest 
objects of cognition. Death then is the realisation of the philosopher’s 
dream ; it is the fulfilment of that intellectual enfranchisement which 
by a lifelong struggle he has but in some scanty measure attained: how 
then can he fail to be of good cheer when the hour arrives of his release 
from the close confines of his bodily prison into the wide pure air of 
free intellectual life ? 

Very well, replies Kebes; but you are assuming that the soul con- 
tinues to exist as a conscious and intelligent being after her separation 
from the body. How do we know that she is not extinguished at the 
moment of dissolution? Before we can accept your defence it is 
absolutely necessary that you should satisfy us on this point. Sokrates 
freely admits the justice of this criticism and says he will do his best to 
fill up the lacuna in his theory. 

We see then that immortality is a distinctly secondary issue, sub- 
ordinate to the principal theme of the dialogue. The particular mode 
in which Sokrates has chosen to defend his main proposition demands 
a demonstration of the soul’s immortality as a necessary condition, and 
that is all; so far as regards the purposes of this dialogue Plato is 
concerned to prove the soul immortal only in order to prove that the 
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true philosopher will not fear death. It is to be noticed that as soon 
as ever the demonstration is, or seems to be, accomplished, Sokrates 
at once proceeds to enlarge on its ethical bearings in relation to the 
main proposition, 81 A foll., 107 c foll. 

Having thus determined two motives, let us see whether an inspec- 
tion of the pleadings for immortality will disclose any more. Sokrates 
begins with two arguments which are to be regarded as two halves of 
one proof. The first is based upon a law of alternation or reciprocity 
in nature: given two opposite states, all things which have come to be 
in either state have passed into it from the opposite state; thus what is 
now better has become so from being worse; and between every such 
pair of opposites we have transition in either direction, between hotter 
and colder, greater and less, sleeping and waking, &c. Now the op- 
posite to living is dead: between these two we daily see the process in 
one direction, from life to death, the other we do not see. But though 
we see it not, it must exist. For since living souls are continually 
being born into the world, and since they cannot come out of nothing, 
clearly they must come from the souls which have quitted this life. 
These then must exist after their departure from the body; for if they 
ceased to be, they could not come again into being. Therefore our 
souls exist after death. The second argument rests upon reminiscence. 
All sensible objects remind us of certain ideal types, whereof they are 
likenesses: they are but adumbrations of these types, faintly reflecting 
them but incapable of representing them with perfect accuracy. We 
compare these objects with their types and judge that they fall short of 
them ; whence it is evident that at some time we must have had appre- 
hension of the types. Now we cannot possibly have gained this know- 
ledge since our birth; we must then have possessed it before we were 
born. ‘Therefore our souls possessed intelligent existence before birth. 
Putting these two arguments together, we find that our souls existed as 
intelligent beings before we were born and will continue so to exist 
after we are dead. 

Seeing that his young friends are still doubtful whether the condi- 
tions for the operation of this law of reciprocity are necessarily satisfied 
in the case of soul, Sokrates pushes forward to new ground. He urges 
that if a thing is to be decomposed, it must first have been composed ; 
that which has no parts therefore cannot be subject to dissolution. 
This is the fundamental distinction between the objects of sense and 
the objects of intelligence ; the former are composite and perpetually 
suffering resolution into their constituent parts; the latter are simple 
and therefore indissoluble. Ideas are changeless and eternal, particulars 
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are ever-changing and transitory. To which of these natures is soul 
more akin? clearly to the simple and changeless ideas, which are her 
proper object of cognition, and which she apprehends by virtue of her 
likeness to them. Moreover she is mistress over the body, being in 
her divine simplicity far more powerful. Yet even the body is under 
certain conditions very durable; how much more lasting then shall 
the soul not be? 

Before proceeding let us pause to mark the stress laid on the affinity 
of the soul to the ideas, for this will presently play an important part. 

We may pass over the objection of Simmias with its refutation as 
being immaterial to the main argument, and proceed at once to the 
criticism of Kebes on the foregoing theory. It amounts to this: the 
above reasoning only makes it probable that soul is much more durable 
than body and may last a very long time; it does not show that she is 
actually imperishable nor that she has in her own essence an inalienable 
principle of vitality. This takes us to the very heart of the matter ; 
Sokrates must trace the causes of generation and destruction down to 
their very roots. 

I do not mean in this place to give any analysis of the marvellously 
subtle reasoning which serves for the final demonstration, but only to 
call attention to its fundamental principles. After pointing out the 
inadequacy of all previous and contemporary theories of causation, 
Sokrates declares the Ideas to be the sole causes of all things and the 
sole objects of knowledge. The truth of the Ideas is eternally sure, 
and whatever inference can be certainly drawn from the ideal theory is 
verily true. Now everything in nature is what it is by virtue of the 
immanence of some idea informing it: and so intimate is the connexion 
of particular with idea, that the former can never give admission to an 
idea incongruous with the latter. Accordingly if we take any pair of 
opposite and mutually exclusive ideas, a particular informed by such 
opposite, or by any idea involving such opposite, can never receive the 
other opposite: we cannot have cold fire or even three. But soul— 
vital principle—is soul by virtue of the idea of life inherent ; therefore 
she can never admit the opposite to life, which is death ; else we should 
have dead soul, which is no less impossible and irrational than even 
three. Soul therefore has in her inmost essence a source of life that 
can never fail her. 

A very moderate familiarity with Plato’s ways of working will now 
enable us to see where we are to look for the very heart of the dialogue. 
The assertion of the Ideas as the causes of existence and the objects 
of cognition ; the affirmation that they constitute the ultimate reality 
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upon which all sound reasoning must be based—this is the most signi- 
ficant metaphysical result of the Phaedo, and this beyond doubt was 
Plato’s dearest purpose in composing it. And yet, so far as form goes, 
this is only subsidiary to the establishment of a doctrine which has 
turned out to be necessary to the maintenance of the primary propo- 
sition. We saw however in the Sof/ist that the chief formal motive is 
by no means necessarily Plato’s principal end; and again we have to 
seek the chief end in what is technically but a means. 

Such being the three strands intertwined in the thread of which the 
fabric of the Phaedo is woven, let us examine their relations a little more 
narrowly. 

The question of immortality is interesting and important just so far 
as it is connected with the cognition of the ideas. True knowledge, 
says Plato, is concerned with the ideas alone, because they are simple, 
changeless, and abiding : concerning the complex, changeful, and fleeting 
objects of sense there can be nothing better than opinion. Soul alone, 
acting by processes of pure thought, can apprehend the ideas, because 
of her likeness to them: she too is simple and self-identical; and like 
is known by like. But during her association with the body she never 
has free play for her own activity: the body with its passions and 
appetites, its pleasures and pains, its maladies and weaknesses, is ever 
hampering and hindering the movements of the soul to such a degree 
that even the wisest of mankind can only in part rise superior to these 
influences. Consequently the joy of pure and untroubled contem- 
plation can never be tasted by the soul while her union with the body 
continues; only by release from its harassing companionship can she 
hope for the full fruition of knowledge. So if her existence is ter- 
minated at the dissolution of soul and body, she never can attain true 
knowledge at all: immortality then is an inevitable condition of the 
free cognition of the ideas. For this immortality she is justified in 
hoping by the very affinity to the ideas which enables her to apprehend 
them ; nay she is assured of it by the indwelling idea of life itself which 
informs her very essence. Thus are immortality and knowledge mutually 
interdependent. Schleiermacher, who has some excellent remarks on 
this subject, sums up as follows: ‘so ist denn die Ewigkeit der Seele 
die Bedingung der Méglichkeit alles wahren Erkennens fiir den 
Menschen, und wiederum die Wirklichkeit des Erkennens ist der 
Grund, aus welchem am sichersten und leichtesten die Ewigkeit der 
Seele eingesehen wird.’ In the words of Simmias, eis Kadov ye kataped- 
yet 0 Adyos cis TO Opolws evar THY Te Wuxiv judy mpl yevérOar rjuas, 
Kal tiv ovolav, iv od viv yeas. 
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Such then is the value of immortality, as promising us an ex- 
istence under conditions more favourable to intellectual activity. I 
think however Plato intends to turn it to another not unimportant, 
though minor, use. In the true Platonic system of ethics immortality 
plays no part. Plato’s morality is founded in the very depths of his 
ontology ; for the principle of good and the principle of being are one 
and the same. It matters nothing whether we live or die: that alone is 
good which is like the idea of good. But to deduce ethical science 
from the avr0 ayaGor calls for a most consummate philosopher: for the 
great mass of mankind it is simply out of the question. So then, since 
they cannot frame a moral code for themselves because they do 
not know the idea of the good, the best they can do is to accept one 
from the philosopher who does know it, as Plato insists in the Republic. 
- But the philosopher must hold out some inducement for the people to 
receive his teaching; and this inducement may be derived from im- 
mortality. Sokrates himself says ‘if the soul is immortal, she needs our 
care not only during the period to which we give the name of life, but 
for all time; and now it is that we see how grave is the danger of 
neglecting her.’ The philosopher will persuade the: people to follow 
his precepts by showing that a life of intelligent virtue is the forerunner 
of free intellectual enjoyment in the invisible world, but a life of vice 
can only lead after death to helpless cravings for bodily pleasures which 
are out of reach. So by deducing immortality from the ideal theory, 
Plato uses that theory to provide a working code of morals for those 
who are incapable of rising to the only true and rational virtue. 

But while we affirm that the chief result of the Phaedo is the es- 
tablishment of the ideas as the true principles of causation and objects 
of knowledge, in place of the superficial physical laws and incogitable 
phenomena which did duty for causes and realities with the Ionian 
philosophers; and while we recognise that the proof of immortality 
derives its sole value from its bearing on the cognition of the ideas, we 
must not leave out of sight the original proposition, that the wise man 
will cheerfully meet death. This, though overshadowed by the superior 
interest of the metaphysical issues to which it gives rise, is yet far from 
unimportant in Plato’s sight; and this is what gives artistic unity to the 
dialogue. As a framework in which to set his vindication of the dignity 
of the ideas Plato could have chosen nothing better than a description 
of the cheerful fortitude displayed by a man whose life has been de- 
voted to intellectual research. The lesson which Sokrates inculcates by 
his precepts and arguments he enforces still more vividly by his living 
example. From his first pleasant moralising on his own fetter-cramped 
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limbs to the last half-conscious injunction to fulfil a pious duty, he 
shows us the very ideal of that character at which he would have us 
aim. Never was the Platonic Sokrates more genial and gentle, more 
ready and subtle in argument, more patient of opposition and skilful in 
encountering it, never more rich in poetry and imagination, than on 
that last day of his life. It seems as if Plato had determined to use all 
the resources at his command in bringing home to us the lesson that in 
philosophy lies the sovereign charm against the terror of death: he 
appeals to the intellect by the subtlety of his arguments, to the imagina- 
tion by his fanciful and beautiful myth, and to the emotions by that 
death-scene which stands alone in all literature. It is in this way that 
we may recognise the connexion of the myth and the last scene with the 
main body of the dialogue. ‘The myth is no mere poetical embellish- 
ment, nor does the death-scene share only the unity which belongs to 
the various stages of one coherent narrative. Both are linked by a 
deeper unity to the remainder of the work, being by different methods 
subservient to the same purpose. We see then in the Phaedo an 
affirmation of the ideas as causative and intelligible existences, from 
which, through the inference of immortality, the ethical deduction is 
drawn that the philosopher, secure of his well-being in the region of 
the departed, will meet death with calmness and confidence; and the 
impression thus conveyed is rendered more vivid by a description of 
the earth and the underworld and an account of the adventures of the 
disembodied soul; and finally it is yet more earnestly enforced by a 
picture of philosophic fortitude taken from actual history. All these 
elements, argumentative, imaginative, and narrative, are harmonised by 
Plato in one consummate work of art and jointly directed to one com- 
mon end. 


§ 2. The relation of the several arguments for immortality. 


How the several arguments are mutually related, and how many 
proofs of immortality are contained in the P/aedo, is a question on 
which most diverse opinions have been entertained: on one estimate 
all the proofs are reduced to one, while another reckons as many 
as seven. I do not propose to criticise these various enumerations, 
which have been ably treated by Bonitz in his admirable ‘ Platonische 
Studien’: I shall simply examine the relation of the several argu- 
ments, and then from the results thus obtained consider whether they 
are to be regarded as constituting one or more demonstrations. With 
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the views of Bonitz in the main I thoroughly agree; but I think 
it is possible to give a somewhat preciser statement than he 
has done. 

First then as concerning the argument of dvramdéSous 70 C—72 ©. 
This seeks to deduce the soul’s immortality from a universal law of 
nature, or rather from two laws. The first is yéveous €€ évaytiwv, which 
is simply an application of a principle with which we are already 
familiar in preplatonic philosophy, e.g. the odds dvw xa) xdrw of Hera- 
kleitos. A yéveois is a process between opposite states; whatever 
we see at one pole, as the result of a yéveous, has passed over from 
the other pole. The two poles with which our argument is concerned 
are ov and reOvyxos: Cov we define as a state of union between 
soul and body, re#vyxos as a state of separation. We know that the 
soul passes to the state teOvynxos from the state Cov, and we deduce 
from the law of alternations that she passes to the state dv from the 
state teOvyxos. Therefore the soul must have existence in the state 
teOvyKos, in virtue of our second law, which is that the sum of all 
things is constant; in Aristotle’s words otdev yiyverar éx pn dvtos, wav 
8 e€ ovros, This principle, which the physicists, as Aristotle goes 
on to observe, agreed in affirming of matter, is here affirmed of thought 
by Plato, for whom matter is but a phase of thought. It is this which 
is the most important element in the present argument, and to which 
we shall hereafter have occasion to recur. ‘The result we obtain then is 
that our soul in passing from ¢év to reOvnxos is not annihilated in the 
process, but retains her existence in the state reOvyxds: in popular 
language eorw év Atdov. 

The argument from avayvnows 72 E—77 A, in supplementing the 
former, introduces us to the ideal theory. By an ingenious process of 
reasoning Plato shows that our soul must have had cognition of the 
ideas, and that this cognition must have been attained before our 
present life: our soul then must have been in existence before she was 
incarcerated in human form and born into this life. The result then is 
the antenatal existence of the soul. 

But, it might be asked, what more do we gain by this argument of 
dvapvyous? For though the only result which Plato expressly draws 
from avramddocts is that the soul exists after death, it would also be 
a perfectly fair inference that she existed before birth: for the soul that 
became &év at a human birth must previously have been reOvyxKés, that 
is, existent in a state of separation; else we should have yéveous é« jay 
évros. This is true; but dvdpuvyows makes two important contributions : 
(1) what we have to prove is ws éo7 Te 7 yoyn ev Aidov kat dvvapuv 
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kal ppovnow éxer: of this only the first half can be deduced , from 
dvramddoats, the latter is supplied by dvayvqors, which shows that the 
soul had cognition of the ideas: avrazddoous shows that teOvnKds is 
a mode of existence, avapvnows that it is a state of intelligence: 
(2) dvdpvnows attaches the demonstration of immortality to the theory 
of ideas, upon which it is finally to be based. ‘Thus we see that the 
two arguments are mutually complementary. 

In fact there is no more surprising feature in the literature to which 
the Phaedo has given occasion than the fact that many scholars, not 
only in the face of Plato’s explicit declaration (77 Cc), but in the face of 
plain reason, have accounted these two arguments as two distinct 
proofs. For if we allow that avramddocrs furnishes a proof ws eorw 7 
Yoxn ev Aidsov, and dvépvnois a proof ws dvvapiv Kat ppdovyow €ixe 
mpw yevéoOar nyas, it is self-evident that the two must be combined 
in order to constitute a proof us éom te 4 Wyn ev Aldov Kal dvvapuv 
Kat dpovyow exe. We derive from avramddoo1s evidence that the 
soul exists in the same state (reOvyxds) before birth and after death ; 
from dvapvnois we have evidence that this is a conscious and intelli- 
gent state. 

So then, whatever number of proofs we may finally decide to exist 
in the Phaedo, it is clear that the two foregoing arguments do not 
amount to more than one. But even before any objections have been 
urged, Sokrates proposes to offer further evidence, as though what he 
has already brought forward were inadequate. Let us see then in 
what particulars the demonstration seems to be incomplete, in order 
that we may know what we should expect to be supplied in the 
sequel. 

A severer scrutiny will detect a weakness in each member of the 
proof. In the first the soul’s continued existence is a simple deduc- 
tion from a natural law, which is assumed to work with invariable 
uniformity. But we must recollect that the operation of any cause 
depends upon the conditions under which it acts: by the same law 
lead falls earthward and vapour streams upward; and it is conceivable 
that somewhere in the universe there might exist a set of conditions 
under which the same law might produce exactly the opposite results. 
Now if in addition to our knowledge of the law we had a perfect 
and exhaustive acquaintance with the conditions under which it acts 
in every conceivable instance, we might be certain of its operation 
in all cases. But as a matter of fact we have not and never can have 
such an acquaintance with the conditions. An astronomer, from the 
data before him, calculates that a planet ought to revolve in an orbit of 
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a certain shape in a certain time: observation, however, shows that the 
facts do not correspond to the calculation. Then comes another 
astronomer with a larger telescope and discovers that the irregularity is 
due to the proximity of another body which was invisible to his prede- 
cessor. And if his discovery exhausts the number of influences at work 
on the planet, he will be able to calculate its orbit with accuracy, but 
not otherwise. Similarly although the law of alternation may afford a 
strong presumption that our souls return from the dead, this does not 
amount to certainty, since we cannot tell that our knowledge of the 
conditions is complete. The very fact that in this case we are unable 
to perceive one of the twin processes, which elsewhere are both visible, 
is enough to awaken our suspicion: we do not know the conditions to 
which soul is subject after our dissolution, and they may be such as to 
nullify our calculations. We cannot then be satisfied with simply 
inferring this immortality of the soul from the uniformity of nature, 
we must prove that imperishability is a necessary and inseparable 
attribute of her being’. 

Such I conceive to be the cause of the dissatisfaction felt with 
the argument from avraddocts. I have dwelt upon. it at some length, 
because, though by no means obvious, it has hitherto, I believe, failed 
of being noticed. I now pass on to avapvyots. 

We have already seen that avduvyous does not by itself prove the 
imperishability of the soul; and now since avrarddoo1s has proved 
insufficient to accomplish this satisfactorily, the original defect remains 
unsupplied. We may have enjoyed apprehension of the ideas before 
our birth, but it does not follow that we shall exist to apprehend them 
again after our death. But the point to which I would draw attention 
is that we have so far failed to make the proper use of the soul’s 
cognition of the ideas: the only conclusion we have drawn is that 
the soul must have existed to apprehend them; this is far short of the 
inference which on Platonic principles is not only justified but peremp- 
torily required. What this is, we shall presently see. 


1 That such is the defect of the argu- 
ment is indicated by Plato himself at 
77 D in the words py ds dAnOds 6 dveuos 
atti éxBalvovoay éx TOD guparos duadvod 
xal Sackeddvvvow, dddws Te Kal ray Tix 
ris pwn ev voveula, dAN ev peyady tivl 
mrevuare amobynckwy. That is to say, 
our law may be perfectly sound, but there 


may yet be disturbing forces, on which 
we have not calculated, which interfere 
with its operation: the accident of a 
tempest at the time of the soul’s egress 
may produce conditions which render the 
law null and void in the case of that 
particular soul. 
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We now perceive what we are to look for in the ensuing argument : 
(1) the establishment of the soul’s immortality upon a necessity of her 
own nature and no mere external cause, (2) the deduction of the re- 
quired inference from her cognition of the ideas. 

In the argument extending from 788 to 80D we have the universe 
divided into the visible and invisible worlds: the former includes all 
sensible objects, which are composite, and therefore subject to disso- 
lution and change ; the latter contains the ideas, which are incomposite, 
and therefore changeless and indissoluble. Now the body is visible, 
and obviously belongs to the class of things which suffer change and 
dissolution ; the soul, being invisible, should naturally seem to belong 
to the world of real existences, incomposite and indissoluble. This 
belief is confirmed if we consider the soul’s attitude in regard to the 
sensible and intelligible worlds respectively. When dealing with 
sensible objects she is filled with bewilderment and strays giddily 
through the ever-fleeting stream of inconstant phantasms, where she can 
find no rest for the sole of her foot: but when she turns to the ideal 
world she feels herself at home; the ideas she can contemplate in. 
serene repose, seeing that she herself ts akin to them ; and she then shares 
the constancy of the objects of her meditations. Additional confir- 
mation is supplied by the observation that soul commands and body 
obeys; the former is the function of the divine, the latter of the mortal ; 
therefore we infer that the soul most resembles. this divine, deathless, 
simple, indissoluble, changeless, self-identical essence. Furthermore 
we know that parts of the body, inferior as it is, or the whole body 
when embalmed, may last for a practically unlimited time; @ fortiori? 
then the soul must be still more abiding. 

With reference to this argument it is to be observed (1) that it is 
professedly a sequel to the preceding, o6ev dé dmeAtropev éravéhOwpev 
78B: (2) that the requisite inference from cognition of the ideas is now 
expressed in the words I have italicised: (3) that the proof now rests 
upon the essential nature of the soul. Like knows like: therefore since 
the soul knows the ideas, she must be like the ideas. But the attributes 
of the ideas are simplicity, unchangeableness, and imperishability ; the 
soul then must resemble them in these attributes. We are no longer 
dependent upon an external law, with whose workings we are imperfectly 
acquainted, to establish the soul’s immortality ; for we are able to class 
her with an order of substances to whose essence belongs eternity ; 
and this we are enabled to do by realising that the soul’s antenatal 
cognition of the ideas involves not merely her existence before our 
birth, but her likeness and affinity to the ideas themselves. Thus by 
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following to its logical conclusion the train of thought suggested by 
avauvnos, Plato has raised the theory of immortality from the dim and 
doubtful twilight of physical speculation to the clear sunshine of meta- 
physical certainty. This present argument is in fact intended both as 
a correction and a development of the previous reasoning. We no 
longer put our trust in the physical law of yéveows é évavtiwy, which, 
although it may be perfectly sound and may afford a strong pre- 
sumption of the soul’s immortality, yet is incapable of offering us the 
assurance we require; and we have legitimately deduced from ava- 
pvyows a result which may serve as a secure ontological basis for our 
proposition, 

But now we are suddenly brought to a stand. The whole edifice 
which we have been at such pains to erect collapses in a moment before 
the criticism of Kebes: we have been building it upon sand. There can 
be no mistake about this: the objection raised by Kebes is utterly 
destructive of the theory in its present form. Let us put it to the 
test. 

Surveying the demonstration which has last been summarised, we 
see at the first glance that it is purely tentative and approximate ; 
it does not even pretend to be more than an argument from probability. 

In the first place the eternal objects of intelligence are invisible, 
while the perishable objects of sense are visible; the soul is invisible, 
and therefore we have assumed that she belongs to the rank of intel- 
ligible and eternal existences. But this assumption is unwarrantable. 
All that is eternal is invisible; but it does not follow that all which 
is invisible is eternal. We may say that the soul’s invisibility affords a 
certain presumption in favour of her eternity, but nothing more. 
Secondly, the soul apprehends the ideas, therefore she is like the ideas. 
True; but we are not justified in concluding that this likeness neces- 
sarily includes the attribute of eternity: she may, for aught we know, 
be sufficiently like the ideas to apprehend them and yet not possess all 
their properties. Thirdly, the plea that she is like the divine because 
she rules over the body is still less satisfactory : she may possess many 
divine qualities without sharing the divine attribute of eternity. Fourthly, 
when we argue that, since body may last a very long time and since 
soul is far more potent and permanent than body, soul must last a yet 
longer time, the conclusion is most inadequate of all. In fact the 
argument, considered as a proof, breaks down at every point: the most 
that can be obtained from it is in fact the very inference that Plato 
draws : mpooyjke Yuyy To Tapdray adiahito civar 7) eyyvs Te TovVTov. But 
this is very different from the certainty we were seeking. Moreover 
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since, as we saw, this argument corrected, summed up, and developed 
the previous reasoning, retaining all that was cogent in it and confirming 
it by fresh evidence, it follows that in losing this we lose all: our whole 
case utterly collapses. As Kebes justly says, we have shown that the 
soul must have existed before her present incarnation; we have made 
out a case of strong probability that she is very durable and may 
survive many incarnations and dissolutions; but we are no whit the 
nearer to proving that she is imperishable: we are in fact just where 
we were. The whole demonstration must be begun over again davep 
e apxns. 

Is then all the discussion up to this point utterly fruitless? Most 
assuredly not. ‘The case stands, as I conceive, thus. The objection 
of Kebes divides the debate on immortality into two distinct portions, 
the former of which is purely preparatory to the latter. It would have 
been impossible to proceed at once to the actual demonstration, which 
on Platonic principles is conclusive, without clearing the way and 
preparing the ground for it by these preliminary investigations. In 
them we gradually feel our way to the right standpoint from which to 
attack the question. Starting from the notion of immortality as a 
consequence of a natural law, we soon make an advance so far as to 
connect it with the cognition of the idea—avapvngis gives us the germ 
of the principle which ultimately grows to reasoned certainty ; and this 
nascent conception assumes form and substance in the psychological 
argument that immediately follows: thus, though we fail to gain the 
assurance of eternity which we seek, we now see pretty well in what 
direction to look for it. We do not flee all empty-handed from the 
ruins of our fallen theory ; we carry with us two priceless possessions, 
first the principle that the sum of existence is constant, next the con- 
sciousness that the proof of the soul’s immortality must stand or fall 
with the existence of the ideas. Still what I desire specially to empha- 
sise is that not one of the arguments in the first half of the dialogue 
is a proof of immortality, and not one of them is intended by Plato 
to be so, Plato never wastes his words. Had he believed that any 
of these arguments in the first part demonstrated the soul’s immortality, 
he would have stopped there ; the addition of the final argument shews 
that the former were not conclusive. On the other hand Plato would 
not have introduced the preliminary arguments, had they not been 
necessary : they do not indeed directly demonstrate immortality, but 
they enable us to rise to that stand-point from which the demonstration 
is possible: they are a necessary propaedeutic for the proof which is 
based directly on the theory of ideas. The long interval which inter- 
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venes between the arguments I have been discussing and the ultimate 
proof serves to mark very clearly that they are to be taken by themselves 
as forming one division, while the final demonstration itself constitutes 
the other. Plato generally gives some tolerably plain external mark 
of his divisions: take, for instance, the criticism of Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus. The earlier objections urged against that philosopher's 
dogma are highly inconclusive, not to say frivolous; so much so, that 
Protagoras is at last provoked to put up his head from the shades below 
and to expostulate with Sokrates for condescending to such a method 
of controversy. After this the debate assumes quite a different cha- 
racter: the arguments put forward are all of a solid and substantial 
nature. Now there can in my judgment be no doubt that in that part 
of the criticism which precedes the remonstrance of Protagoras Plato is 
expressing merely popular objections, which might be urged, and 
perhaps had been urged, against the pérpov avOpwros from the stand- 
point of ordinary common sense: these he was unwilling to leave 
unnoticed, although he was conscious that they did not really invalidate 
the theory of Protagoras. But in the subsequent portion he is arguing 
from his own point of view and defining what he considers to be the 
limitations of the doctrine: while, to mark the distinction, he adopts the 
artistic device of bidding Protagoras emerge from the shades in order 
to make his own defence. The case of the Phaedo is not an exact 
parallel: for in the earlier part Plato is not bringing forward arguments 
which are not his own; the reasoning is sound so far as it goes; and 
though it does not amount to proof of immortality, it materially ex- 
pedites the discovery of such a proof. But there is a similar reason for 
marking off the arguments into two separate divisions; and Plato has 
taken pains to make a broad and conspicuous line of demarcation’. 


Then 


1 The extent of this interlude and its 
varied character will be at once made 
obvious by a brief summary of its con- 
tents. After five chapters of ethical com- 
ment, 81 B—84 B, we have a narrative 
passage, describing how, amid the reve- 
rent silence that fell on the company 
when Sokrates had ceased, Simmias and 
Kebes were heard conversing apart. In- 
terrogated by Sokrates they confess that 
they are not satisfied, but do not like to 
press their objections in his present situa- 
tion. Sokrates replies with his famous 
simile of the swans, and exhorts them to 


speak out boldly, 84 Cc—85 D. 
Simmias states his objection, and Kebes 
follows with his, 85 E—88 B. After this 
a short conversation between Echekrates 
and Phaedo is introduced, and the latter, 
resuming his narrative, describes the effect 
of these objections on the audience and 
upon Sokrates; after which follows the 
philosopher’s warning against psodoyia, 
88 c—gr1c. The refutation of Simmias 
occupies three chapters more, g1 C—95 A; 
next Sokrates restates the objection of 
Kebes, and not till 95 = does he begin 
the critique of physical speculation which 
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It remains to say a few words concerning the final proof. This 
depends directly upon the existence of the ideas as apxaé, or principles 
of causation. Physical causes explain nothing: at best they are facts, not 
reasons. For areal cause we must pierce through the phantasmagoria 
of matter to that invisible essence, of which the sensible universe is the 
outward expression : we must look for the explanation of each thing in 
its idea. The whole existence of a particular thing is derived from the 
inherence of its idea; and so long as the thing exists it can never be 
severed from its idea, nor admit anything inconsistent with that idea: 
should it admit such an inconsistent idea, it ceases to be that which it 
is. Now in most cases this may occur: snow may melt, fire may be 
quenched ; for their indwelling ideas do not involve indestructibility. 
But with soul this cannot be: informed by the idea of life she can only 
perish by admitting death ; but this would be to admit the opposite of 
her inherent idea, which is impossible: her extinction would involve 
a direct contradiction in terms, namely dead vital principle’. 

This demonstration, which is worked out with a completeness, clear- 
ness, and subtlety peculiarly Plato’s own, is on Platonic principles 
perfectly incontrovertible: given the eternal ideas as causes of exist- 
ence, the eternity of soul is an inevitable inference. But though com- 
plete in itself it utilises some of the materials of former arguments: the 
principle that the eternity of soul is inseparably bound up with the 
existence of the eternal ideas has been the chief feature of dvauvyows and 
the psychological argument : in this last proof it is precisely formulated, 
handled in a new manner, and pushed to its logical conclusion. 
Secondly, the whole argument has for its ultimate premiss the con- 
stancy of the sum total of existence: cyoAp yep av te adAo POopav pr) 
déxouTo, el ye TO AOavarov aidiov dv POopav déEerar. And this we saw to 
be the fundamental proposition laid down in the argument of avraré- 
doos. Moreover avepryors is still valid to prove the existence of the 
ideas and the soul’s intelligent activity apart from the body. 

I conceive then that there are in the Phaedo three arguments, culmi- 
nating in a single proof: but that a continuous connexion can be traced 
through all. ‘The first, consisting of two portions, bases immortality partly 
on a natural law, partly on the soul’s connexion with the ideas: the 
second, being a development of the first, drops the natural law and lays 


is preliminary to the final demonstration ' A detailed analysis of this demonstra- 
starting from 99 E. In all this inter- tion is reserved for the commentary upon 
mediate portion includes fifteen chapters, the passage in question. 

forming nearly one-fourth of the dialogue. 
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Stress solely on the connexion with the ideas, but does not attempt to 
do more than make out a case of probability : the last takes up the same 
principle and treats it so as to evolve not a mere probability but a posi- 
tive demonstration, which ultimately rests upon the law of conservation 
of energy as laid down in the first argument. So the dialogue proceeds 
like an advancing tide, each successive wave sweeping higher than the 


_ preceding. We must not regard any of the arguments as put forward 


and then discarded for a stronger ; rather the argument is first offered 
in a tentative form, afterwards developed and corrected, and finally 
remoulded and brought to its consummation. 

In conclusion I must briefly advert to two views which are in my 
opinion gravely erroneous and misleading. Steinhart treats the ethical 
passages, founded on the doctrine of immortality, as intended to furnish 
additional proof of that doctrine. The direct proofs, according to him, 
are in themselves inadequate, and require a surer foundation in ethics. 
This is a vicious circle so obvious that criticism is superfluous: we are 
establishing the soul’s immortality in order to justify certain ethical 
principles, and then we employ these very principles as evidence for the 
theory whence they are deduced. Moreover this view involves a radical 
misconception of the purpose and structure of the dialogue. 

The second opinion against which I feel bound to protest is that 
the refutation of the objection raised by Simmias constitutes an argu- 
ment for immortality. This is propounded by Ueberweg, with whom 
I am sorry to find Prof. Geddes agreeing. Surely nothing can be more 
untenable than such a proposition. Simmias suggests that all the facts 
established by Sokrates concerning soul—viz. that she is invisible, in- 
corporeal, divine, &c.—are compatible with the theory that she is a 
harmony. Now if soul is a harmony, it is clear that she cannot be 
immortal : therefore it is absolutely necessary that Sokrates should show 
that this theory is inconsistent with the conclusions on which they are 
already agreed. But in disproving this proposition Sokrates does not 
prove the soul’s immortality, nor is he one inch the nearer to proving it. 
If I wished to ascertain that a certain crystal was not soluble in water, 
I should gain very little by a chemical analysis which assured me simply 
that the substance was not saltpetre : and similarly it is no evidence for 
soul’s immortality that she is not identical with one particular thing of 
which immortality can never be predicated. Even could we make an 
exhaustive list of all things known to be mortal, and could we prove 
that soul was not identical with any one of these, we should still not 
have established her immortality: she might yet be an additional kind 
of mortal existence, different from the rest. It is therefore illogical to 
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regard the refutation of the harmonic theory as in any sense an argu- 
ment for immortality. The proposition of Simmias is one which has 
some prima facie plausibility, and which would be absolutely fatal to the 
notion of immortality: its confutation is therefore imperative, but con- 
tributes nothing, even incidentally, to the main argument: this is in 
precisely the same position after the overthrow of Simmias as it was 
before his objection was propounded. The whole episode of harmony, 
though necessary, is in fact parenthetical. The criticism of Kebes, on 
the other hand, touches the most vital issue and tends directly to the 
reconstruction of the argument in that shape wherein alone, as I have 
tried to show, Plato regards it as a complete and final demonstration 
that soul is immortal. 


Plato's attitude regarding immortality. 


§ 3. 


(i) The form in which Plato upholds the soul’s immortality next 
demands our attention: it is of all the most scientific and most philo- 
sophical : it is that for which there is the most to be said, and against it 
the least. His theory predicates eternity of universal soul, and of 
particular souls metempsychosis. ‘The Metempsychosis’, says Hume, 
‘is the only system of this kind that Philosophy can hearken to’’: and 
so too thought Plato, who does not deem any other theory worthy of 
consideration. Universal spirit neither has been nor shall be, but is 
eternally: particular souls have been without a beginning and shall be 
for ever. In the infinite lapse of their existence they have passed, it 
may be, through manifold and diverse incarnations, rising and falling 
now to higher now to lower spheres of intelligence: but the substance, 
the conscious personality, is unchanged and unimpaired by all these 
mutations; and though the shock of each successive embodiment 
destroys more or less the recollection of what has passed, still each life 
is haunted by memories of a former existence, ready to be awakened by 
the sights and sounds that fill our present consciousness’. 


1 Essay on the immortality of the Soul. 


2 In treating of this view which I have 
termed metempsychosis, it is to be ob- 
served that the actual transmigration is 
only an accident of it. All that is es- 
sential is the limitless duration of the 
soul’s existence: her perpetual reimbodi- 
ment in various forms is not necessarily 
involved. If an individual soul can find 
some permanent and final mode of ex- 


istence, the theory would be satisfied as 
well as by a succession of incarnations. 
And in fact both in the Piaedo and in the 
Phaedrus Plato seems to hold out the 
hope that a soul that has successfully 
passed all her probationary trials will 
attain to a permanent state of the highest 
intellectual fruition possible for a finite 
existence. 
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Thus Plato will have no one-sided immortality: the everlasting life 
of our soul extends backwards into the infinite past as well as forwards 
into the endless future. It is just herein that the strength of his posi- 
tion lies: thus he escapes the inextricable perplexities which beset the 
defenders of other views of immortality. The creational theory perhaps 
never presented itself to his mind; certainly, if it did, he dismissed it 
as unworthy to be seriously entertained: it is in fact repugnant to the 
first principles of his argument. On this view the soul of every being 
that is newly born into the world is a fresh creation out of nothing ; and 
as all souls previously created exist for ever, the aggregate number of 
souls is for ever multiplying ; that is to say, the quantity of spirit in the 
universe is continually and ceaselessly on the increase. This is of course 
directly opposed to the great principles that the sum of force is con- 
stant and that generation out of nothing is impossible, which form the 
groundwork of Plato’s arguments for immortality. Once allow that a 
soul has a beginning, and we lose our only guarantee that it shall not 
have an end: nay it must have an end, for only that which is without 
beginning is without end; only the uncreate is imperishable. It is in 
fact impossible to bring forward any sound arguments for the future 
existence of the soul which do not also involve its previous existence, 
its everlasting duration. The creational theory is matter of dogmatic 
assertion, not of philosophical discussion. 

Not only on metaphysical grounds has Plato’s conception so great 
an advantage; but from the standpoint of practical ethics its superiority 
is equally decided. The fundamental law of Platonic morals is 8pa- 
cavtt waetv. There is indeed no such thing as vengeance in his 
scheme, but there is an immutable and inexorable sequence of cause 
and effect. No impunity exists for vice: every act of indulgence is 
another bar in the soul’s prison-house ; it drags her from the pure intel- 
lectual sphere which is rightfully hers down to the gross and pestilent 
atmosphere of sensual delight. From this doom none may escape ; the 
consequences of every action are as inevitable as the laws of the 
universe. Ifa man sin, he shall pay for his sin in spiritual degradation ; 
repentance avails nothing, reformation alone can slowly recover the lost 
position. Now within the span of a single life we know that a man 
often suffers in his latter days for the vices of his youth: how infinitely 
wider then is the application of this principle, if we regard that single 
life as but one out of an endless series. As Plato himself says, we 
have to consider the effects of our actions not only for this life but for 
all time: our present state is conditioned by causes stretching we know 
not how far back into the remotest past, and what we do now will influ- 
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ence our destiny throughout unknown cycles to come. The indestructi- 
bility of force comes terribly home to us here. Now it will be observed 
that in this reference metempsychosis supplies the Platonist with a 
ready explanation of the apparent injustice which prevails in the ordering 
of things—an answer to the question, if the gods are good and care for 
the affairs of men, why is virtue so often afflicted and vice triumphant? 
An advocate of the creational theory is forced to reply that the balance 
will be rectified in another life; suffering virtue will be rewarded, and 
the insolence of vice will be brought low. But such an answer is idle. 
No future recompense can undo injustice that has once been done: 
wrong may be redressed but never cancelled—rév rempaypevov ev dixg Te 
Kal rapa, Sikay dzrolyrov ovd’ dv xpovos 6 ravtwv Trarnp Sivaito Oénev épywv 
zétos. To the Platonist however the solution is easy. No injustice 
has to be atoned, for none exists. The conditions obtaining at any 
given time are the inevitable, and therefore perfectly just, result of an 
infinite series of causes: we must look for the antecedents not in this 
life only, but in a limitless cycle of prior existences ; and what might be 
unjust relatively toa man’s conduct in his present life may be the irre- 
sistible effect of his action in some bygone period. It is true that the 
answer is not complete without reference to ontological and physical 
principles, which however cannot here be entered upon. 

Thus the theory of metempsychosis supplies not only an explanation 
of this inequality in human affairs but also a most powerful incentive to 
virtuous action. A man shall be what his deeds and thoughts make him: 
if he degrade himself by vice, his restoration must be effected, not by 
some deathbed repentance or compulsory purgation, but by his own 
laborious endeavour, by living according to the best of his lights in the 
inferior state to which he has fallen. For Plato never leaves him without 
hope. ‘The fanciful description of the soul’s migrations at the close of 
the Zmaeus (92 A) represents a definite ethical doctrine. The soul 
that has swerved from the course of pure intellectual virtue may inhabit 
forms of bird or beast, or even fish and mollusc, ‘ when itis defiled with 
all manner of iniquity and therefore in place of inhaling the fine and 
clear element of air is condemned to the turbid and gross respiration 
of water’. Yet even in this most degraded state there is a chance of 
retrievement: for these vicissitudes are determined vod xat dvolas azo- 
Pohy Kat xrnoe. A life well spent according to the conditions of even 
the lowest rank may enable the soul to rise a step in the next incarna- 
tion; and the recovery of the whole intellectual inheritance is always 
possible. The hopeless reprobation of the incurable criminals described 
in the myth of the Paedo belongs simply to the pictorial presentation; 
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we find it only when Plato is pressing popular legend into his service; 
not when he is presenting his own views undisguised by this veil of 
tradition. I have said that a permanent mode of existence for the soul 
is not excluded by the Platonic theory. But such permanent mode is 
only possible when the soul has attained the highest perfection of which 
she is capable: good may be stable, but evil never. 

Among theories then which maintain the personal immortality of 
particular souls it would seem that Plato’s is metaphysically the most 
defensible and ethically the most fruitful; and while it attaches the 
heaviest penalties to immorality, it offers the strongest encouragement 
to any endeavour after improvement. It is not of course contended 
that this view is exempt from objections and difficulties ; merely that 
these apply with greater force to any other method of defending indi- 
vidual immortality. 

(ii) But how far do Plato’s arguments tend to prove the immortality 
of particular souls, as distinct from the eternity of the universal soul ? 
It must, I think, be replied that they go but a very short way indeed. 
If we examine the several demonstrations, we shall find that what they 
amount to is that vital principle is indestructible, not that its manifesta- 
tion in this or that personality is permanent. The result of the argument 
from avramdédoars is that, if all things are not to be brought to nought, 
the sum of vital essence can suffer no abatement; but it offersno shadow 
of proof that this constant amount of vitality will continue to be distri- 
buted into the same conscious personalities : we know by experience that 
separate conscious personalities continue to be produced in the world, 
and therefore we conclude that the vital force which constitutes them 
cannot perish at the dissolution of soul and body; but we have no right 
to conclude that these personalities retain their individual consciousness 
after death. Indeed from this argument we cannot infer that vital 
force will always continue to exist in the form of particular intelligences: 
that belongs to another aspect of Plato’s metaphysics. Proceeding to 
dvdpvyors, although on a bare literal interpretation Plato’s language may 
imply that the soul existed individually before birth, yet this is not at all 
involved in the principle of the theory: the particular soul retains the 
knowledge of truths which are the possession of soul at large, not neces- 
sarily of this soul in a former personal existence. A similar examination 
of the remaining arguments of the Phaedo will show that individual 
immortality is not fairly deducible from any of them. The same applies 
to the brief but pregnant demonstration in Phaedrus 245 € foll. There 
the case for the eternity of soul is stated with unequalled force and 
clearness ; but it applies to the universal soul alone, and nothing can be 
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deduced from it regarding the permanence of particular souls. The 
strikingly subtle argument beginning /esublic 608 E contains a remark- 
able expression (611 A), évvocis Ore det dy elev ai avtai, sc. at Wuxat. 
This seems at first sight like an assertion of the continued existence of 
the same personalities. A closer examination however shows that this 
is not the case. Plato simply means that if the whole vital force of the 
universe is distributed into a certain number of souls, no addition to this 
number is possible, else the sum total of vitality would be increased, 
which is inadmissible. We cannot draw from that argument the con- 
clusion that this universal vitality must needs be for ever manifested in 
a given number of souls; and even if it must, that would not neces- 
sarily involve continuity of personality. The whole strength of Plato’s 
reasoning is expended in demonstrating the eternity of soul as such: 
there is nothing to prove that particular souls on their departure from 
the body are not reabsorbed in the universal spirit, merging their proper 
consciousness in that common force of nature which is ever manifesting 
itself anew in the forms of individual life. 

(iii) Such being the case, it is not irrelevant to raise the question, 
did Plato really and literally maintain the personal immortality of par- 
ticular souls? This certainly would seem to be the teaching of the 
LPhaedo, and this is the view of the vast majority of Platonic students : 
but the contrary opinion is supported by the great authority of Hegel 
and has recently been defended with much ingenuity by Teichmiiller ; it 
is not therefore to be dismissed without ceremony. I will discuss the 
statements of the two critics separately. 

First however I must point out a difficulty under which an editor of 
the Paedo labours in approaching this question: it does not belong to 
the treatment of the Phaedo at all, but to that of the Zimaeus ; and we 
can hope to attain a satisfactory solution only after a minute investiga- 
tion of the profound and difficult metaphysics of the latter dialogue. 
Such an investigation is obviously out of place here, since 6 Noyos 
Tapepyos dv méov av epyov dv evexa héyerar mapacxo.. At the same 
time it does not seem desirable to leave the subject altogether unno- 
ticed, and I shall therefore treat it as briefly as I am able. 

In his statement of the Platonic philosophy Hegel expressly assigns 
the permanence of particular souls to the region of the mythical. We 
think of the soul, he says', as a physical thing possessing divers attri- 
butes, one of which is thinking—thinking determined as a thing that 
can pass away and cease. But with Plato the immortality of the soul is 


* Hegel’s Werke, vol. X1v p. 207 foll. 
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inseparably bound up with the fact that the soul is that which thinks— 
thought is not a mere attribute of it. We are addicted to thinking of 
the soul as if it were a thing that could exist without imagination or 
thought. To Plato, on the other hand, the significance of immortality 
consists in this, that thought is not an attribute of the soul but its sub- 
stance—soul is just thought. Thought is the substance of soul as 
gravity is the substance, not an attribute, of body. Take away gravity, 
and body is no more; take away thought and soul is no more. Thought 
is the activity of the universal, which reflects itself into itself and 
is identified with itself: this self-identity is the unalterable and 
abiding. Alteration is when one thing becomes another and does not 
hold fast by itself in the other. Soul on the other hand consists in the 
retaining itself in the other—in the process of apprehension the soul 
has to do with external matter, which is other, and yet it retains its self- 
‘identity. Immortality has not for Plato the interest it has for us in a 
religious aspect; it depends upon the nature of thought and its inner 
freedom. With reference to the Phaedo Hegel observes that we have 
hardly any line of demarcation between the outward representation 
and the inward idea, but this is far from sinking to the crudity of concep- 
tion (Rohheit), that represents the soul as a thing, and inquires about 
its duration and existence, as concerning a thing. 

Now it appears to me that the foregoing criticism amounts to 
something like this. Hegel, analysing the conception of immortality, 
seizes at once upon that which he regards as essential to the Platonic 
philosophy: this kernel he instantly drags to light, rejecting the husk 
of ‘ Vorstellung’. Whether an individual consciousness shall continue 
to exist as such is to Platonism of no metaphysical importance what- 
ever: what is of importance is to grasp the true nature of eternity. 
The soul’s real immortality lies in the operation of thought: eternity 
is in the nature of thought and has nothing to do with duration. Such, 
I conceive, is Hegel’s point. Now that the duration of the individual 
is of no metaphysical importance I am willing to admit: Plato’s philoso- 
phy in no way involves it. I do not however see that it is thereby 
excluded; provided the really essential point is maintained, it seems 
to me that the question of individual duration is an open one for 
Plato; whether a particular consciousness continues for one life, or 
for a score, or for an unlimited time, does not appear to affect the 
question. 

Teichmiiller however goes further, and declares that Plato could 
not maintain individual immortality without grave inconsistency ; from 
which premiss he most justly draws the conclusion that Plato did 
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not maintain it’. For I cordially agree with him that any interpre- 
tation of Plato which attributes inconsistency to him stands self- 
condemned. It may be very well for writers of Cicero’s philosophical 
calibre to talk of Plato as ‘inconstans’; but when modern historians 
of philosophy impute to this greatest of philosophers self-contradictions 
of which the merest novice would be ashamed, one cannot but sus- 
pect them of seeking to lighten their own labours at Plato’s expense : 
it is easier to accuse him of inconsistency than to work out his 
meaning”. 

Teichmiiller’s criticism seems to resolve itself mainly into two 
points: (1) Plato’s reasoning applies only to universal, not to par- 
ticular soul, (2) the admission of individual immortality makes Plato’s 
philosophy into a system of monadism, not monism. The first point 
has been already conceded ; but it is no proof that Plato did not believe 
in the permanence of individual souls. The second objection, if sus- 
tained, I should regard as fatal, holding as I do that Platonism is 
essentially a monistic system. But I doubt whether it has been 
proved. The contention is that, if particular souls are eternal, we 
have as the ontological basis of the system not one universal thought, 
but a number of distinct and independent substances or forces, re- 
sembling the monads of Leibnitz. But in the first place it must 
be remarked that eternity is not claimed for particular souls: the 
individual, gwa individual, cannot possibly be eternal: all that is 
claimed is the indefinite prolongation of their existence in both direc- 
tions ; but no extent of prolongation is one step nearer eternity*. 
Severance from what we term our body can make no difference; if 
a particular soul continues her separate existence at all, the conditions 
of her limitation oblige her to remain in the sphere of yéveous: did she 
pass to the vonrov she would necessarily be merged in the universal*. 


1 The works of Teichmiiller which I 
have consulted on this subject are ‘die 
platonische Frage’ and 
Geschichte der Begriffee 

2 As I shall presently have occasion to 
remark, Plato’s dialogues indubitably 
show a development in his system. But 
this development involves no inconsist- 
ency, even though the expression of some 
thoughts needs modification: rather it 
brings to light the hidden connexion be- 
tween ideas hitherto unharmonised. 

% Plato most explicitly recognises this, 
Timaeus 37 & Tatra dé ravra pépyn xpdvou, 


‘Studien sur 


kal 76 7’ av TO 7’ ora xXpovov yeyovora 
elin, a 5n PépovTes NavOdvomev emt rH 
aldvov ovalay ovk opOads. Né-youev yap 7 ds Av 
éore Te Kal ora, TH OE TO ore mOovoy KaTa 
And again 


38 B 70 ev yap mapdderyua mavra aldva 


Tov adnOn Aoyov mpoonker, 


éorw ov, 0 8 avd dia Téd\ovs TOY dmravra 
Xpovoy yeyovus Te kal Oy Kal érdpevos, 

4 Teichmiiller’s objection seems directed 
against the existence of a plurality of souls 
in the intelligible world: cf. de platonische 
Frage p. 23 ‘Vielheit aber in das in- 
telligible Gebiet zu versetzen, heisst Ato- 
mismus, nicht Platonismus.’ Very true; 
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Finite intelligences are for Plato simply manifestations of the universal 
vovs: they are not self-existent monads, but evolved from the universal, 
a mode of whose existence they are. Now if, as we may gather 
from the Z?maeus, the universal vots has this mode of existence in 
perpetuity, can it matter to Plato’s doctrine whether each finite intel- 
ligence preserves the same thread of consciousness throughout, or 
is merged in the universal on the conclusion of a given term of 
existence? One view may be more probable than the other, but 
neither seems to me to involve monadism. If souls are to be 
monads they must be as individuals eternal and self-existing ; prolon- 
gation of their existence, even in perpetuity, will not suffice. 

Moreover, although I am convinced as firmly as any one of Plato’s 
consistency, I hold it for certain that we have represented in the 
dialogues a regular development of Plato’s thought, whereof the Phaedo 
does not belong to the latest stage. We cannot therefore bring every- 
thing in the Piaedo into severe conformity with the matured pantheism 
of the Z7macus. In the latter it is probable that personal immortality 
does more or less recede into the region of the mythical: it enters only 
in an extremely allegorical guise. But while in the matured Platonism 
all is coherent. and consequent, in the still maturing Platonism of 
the Phaedo there are to be found views, as we shall see, which Plato 
afterwards considerably modified: and even were it shown that personal 
immortality is inadmissible in the Z7maeus, it does not follow that it is so 
in the Phaedo. 

In the interpretation of a writer so much addicted to figurative 
speech as Plato there must needs be here and there difference of opinion 
as to where the line is to be drawn between symbolism and substance : 
and in this case I cannot but think that Teichmiiller has drawn the 
line too high. And I cannot acquiesce in his naive assumption that 
the mere fact that a doubt exists is decisive in favour of a non-literal 
interpretation. The onus probandi, I take it, lies with those who do not 
interpret literally; and in general the proof is not hard to find. 
We have no hesitation in regarding the creation of the universe by the 
Syp.ovpyds as purely mythical, because a literal acceptation would 
reduce Platonism to a chaos of nonsense: we pass a similar verdict 
on the endless punishment of criminals in the véxwar of the Phaedo, 
Republic, and Gorgias, because it is incongruous with the just and 
benevolent spirit that pervades Plato’s ethics, and because it only 
appears when Plato is clothing his thoughts in a legendary form. Inthe 


but the individual soul, as such, whether not belong to the ‘intelligibles Gebiet’ 
its continuance be perpetual or not, does at all. 
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present case however I do not think the incongruity is made out. 
Moreover the direct and circumstantial seriousness with which the 
doctrine of immortality is put forward is totally unlike any of the 
mythical or figurative representations of Plato’s thought elsewhere : 
Hegel himself observes ‘wir treffen hier am wenigsten geschieden die 
Weise des Vorstellens und des Begriffes ;’ and certainly if Plato is 
not here in earnest with individual immortality, he may fairly be charged 
with having passed from mysticism to mystification. 

I have made this defence of the literal interpretation not because 
I consider that the continued existence of the individual is of any real 
importance in the Platonic system—I should not go so far as to affirm 
that it was retained to the last—but because, in order that we may 
follow historically the development of Plato’s thought, it is important 
for us to determine precisely what he means to set forth in each 
dialogue. And the conclusion which seems to me the soundest is that, 
although Plato knew very well that neither he nor any one else could 
demonstrate the immortality of individual souls, yet he was strongly 
disposed to believe, at least at the time the PZaedo was written, that 
every soul on its separation from the body will not be reabsorbed in the 
universal, but will survive as a conscious personality, even as it existed 
before its present incarnation. 


§ 4. Theory of Soul in the PHAEDO’. 


Adopting the view defended in the preceding section, we have next 
to deal with a question arising from a comparison between the psycho- 
logy of the Phaedo and that of some other Platonic dialogues. Such a 
comparison will bring to light two points wherein Plato’s teaching is at 
first sight inconsistent and is regarded by Grote and others as distinctly 
self-contradictory. The object of the present section is to show that no 
such inconsistency exists. 

In the Phaedo (a) the soul is essentially simple and incomposite ; 
and this simplicity is urged as an argument for her imperishability 
(compare 80 B with 78C foll.): (8) épwres érOvpiar pdBor and the like 
are referred to the body as their origin, whence arising they intrude 
upon the soul and trouble her contemplations, (66c). On the other 
hand (a) in certain passages of the Phaedrus, Republic, and Timaeus 


1 The substance of this section ap- may refer the reader for a more detailed 
peared in a paper printed in the Yournal statement. 
of Philology, vol. x, p. 120, to which I 
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the soul is represented not as a simple but as a triple nature, (Phaedrus 
246 A, Kepublic 439D, Timaeus 69 Cc): (f) in the Philebus it is ex- 
pressly declared that all passions have their origin in the soul, body 
being in itself incapable of giving rise to any sensation; and this posi- 
tion is also consistently maintained in the Zimaeus, (Philebus 35 ¢, 
Timaeus 648, C). The problems we have to solve then are (i) how 
can we reconcile the simplicity of soul in the Phaedo with her tripartite 
nature in the other three dialogues, and how does the argument for 
immortality affect the three parts severally? (ii) how can we reconcile 
the assignment of passions to body in the Piaedo with their assignment 
to soul in the Prhilebus ? 

(i) Of the first problem only two solutions seem possible, (a) that 

two distinct views were entertained by Plato at different periods, 
(8) that the tripartition of the soul is purely metaphorical. 
_ The first alternative cannot be accepted. For reasons which will be. 
discussed hereafter it is impossible to regard the Phaedo as belonging to 
a different period from the Republic; and there are good grounds for 
assigning the Phaedrus to the same group. We are bound therefore to 
expect that these dialogues will agree in all important doctrines. 

Moreover there is a remarkable fact to be noticed. The simplicity of 
‘ yyy, so far from being a theory peculiar to the Phaedo, is one which 

| pervades the whole series of the Platonic dialogues from beginning to 
end, not even excepting those in which the triform nature appears. This 
is not only conclusive evidence that we are not dealing with doctrines 
held at successive periods, but it affords strong presumption that the 
tripartition of yvx7 is a figurative expression. 

Let us examine the nature of this tripartition. In the myth of the 
Phaedrus the soul is likened to a car driven by a charioteer and drawn by 
two winged steeds. Of this pair one is vicious and unruly, the other 
generous and docile, aiding the charioteer in subduing his refractory 
companion. ‘This parable is thus explained in the Republic. In every 
soul there are two «idy or pépy, AoyvoriKoy and dXoyor, the latter being 
subdivided into Ovpoedées and érifupntixov. So we have the soul distin- 
guished into three parts or kinds, rational, emotional, appetitive. We 
see however that the main division is dual not triple; the three parts 
are not coordinate but made out by the subdivision of the aAoyov: this 
it will be well to bear in mind. 

But if this analysis is to be understood as literally signifying that the 
soul is composed of three distinct parts, the results are truly bewil- 
dering. The entire argument of the Paedo is not merely demolished 
root and branch, but is shown utterly unmeaning and irrelevant. For 
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when we dreaded lest the soul on quitting the body should be 
scattered to the winds and dissolved, we were comforted by the 
assurance that as she had no parts she could not be divided; 
simplicity cannot admit dissolution. But now she has three distinct 
parts, therefore into those parts she can be resolved: and what is to 
become of them? do they continue to exist separately? or does one of 
them, or two, or all perish? And what becomes of the soul’s likeness 
to the ideas, in virtue of which she claimed to apprehend them and to 
belong to the region of the invisible and eternal? All this is swept away 
at one stroke. If we answer that it is the Aoyioruxoy alone with which 
the argument of the Phaedo is concerned, we are shutting our eyes to 
the fact that there is not a single passage in Plato where the term Wwy7 
is applied to the highest ¢fdos as distinguished from the two lower: nor 
have we a right so to apply it here. And if the three «dy all are classed 
as Wux7, It must be in virtue of some common principle: what then is 
this principle ? what is the bond of union, what the differentiation of the 
three? The fact that we are led into so helpless a maze of perplexity is 
ample cause for deciding that the literal interpretation is entirely inad- 
missible. 

But the case is still further strengthened by the statement in the 
Zimaeus. ‘The created gods are described as implanting in a body the 
human soul, imitating the manner of their own creation by the dnuovp- 
yos. The divine element, Oetov, which they received from the hands of 
the creator, they placed in the head: this is the Aoyortxdv of the Re- 
public. Then, Plato proceeds to tell us, they fashioned another kind of 
soul, to which he applies the remarkable term 6vyrév. This is the abode 
of vehement passions, pleasure and pain, confidence and fear, wrath and 
hope and love, and all unreasoning sensations. And lest they should 
sully the divine principle, they placed this mortal soul in another region 
of the body: and since it was twofold, they divided the two kinds by a 
partition, setting the spirited portion in the heart, that it might readily 
hear and obey the commands of the reason ; while the appetitive they set 
in the belly, that it might care for the nourishment of the body. Here 
the Ovyrov «idos corresponds to the ddoyov of the Republic and includes 
the Ovpoedes and émibupnricdr. 

If this too is to be understood literally, confusion is tenfold worse 
confounded. For to the three parts are assigned different habitations in 
the body; all three therefore have extension in space: yet we know 
very well that for Plato Wy) is unextended and immaterial. Again the 
lower eidy are mortal ; that is, vital principle can admit destruction: a 
declaration not only subversive of all the reasoning in the Phaedo, but 
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flatly opposed to the whole of Plato’s convictions concerning soul : 
nay it extinguishes once for all his hope of discovering a sure basis of 
knowledge; for if the principle of life and thought can under any 
conditions cease to be, what is there that shall abide? @vyr7) Wyn, 
understood literally, is indeed the most absolute contradiction in 
terms that his vocabulary could furnish. And, as if to bring out this 
contradiction in the most glaring light, Plato declares (Phaedrus 245 D) 
maca Wx) adavatos, all soul, without reservation, is immortal; and 
presently we have an elaborate statement of the tripartite nature, that is 
of a mortal and an immortal soul conjoined. 

All this constitutes not merely justification but positive necessity for 
treating the tripartition of soul as wholly metaphorical; and the interpre- 
tation of the metaphor is simple enough. ‘The three eiéy of the soul 
are not different parts or kinds, but only different modes of the soul’s 
activity under different conditions. The two lower «dy are consequent 
upon the conjunction of soul with matter’, and their operation ceases 
at the separation of soul from matter. Soul, as such, is simple, she is 
pure thought; and her action, which is thinking, is simple. But soul 
immanent in matter has a complex action; she does not lose, at least in 
the higher organisms, all the faculty of pure thought; but she has another 
action consequent on her implication with matter: this action we call 
perception or sensation. The main division is, as we have seen, dual: 
Aoysorixdy expressing the action of soul by herself, adoyor BAS action 
through the body. The ra6y belonging to adoyor Plato classifies under 
the heads of @vpoedés and ériOupyrixov. We see too that the terms of the 
Timaeus, Oeiov and Ovytov, are abundantly justified. Soul is altogether 
imperishable: but when she enters into relation with body she assumes 
certain functions which are terminable and which cease when the rela- 
tion comes to an end. @vyrov then is the name given to soul acting 
under certain material conditions; and soul may in that sense admit 
the appellation, not because she ever ceases to exist gua soul, but 
because she ceases to operate gva emotional and appetitive soul. Soul 
exists in her own essence eternally, in her material relations but for 


a time. 


conditions of individual existence are not 
necessarily identical with ours; e.g. the 


1 This is indubitable. In the myth of 
the Phaedrus the gods have the three 


elSn, but the gods are corporeal (246 D). 
That they are so is interesting : it shows 
how fully Plato recognised that the limi- 
tations of individual consciousness pre- 
clude a purely immaterial existence. The 


gods and superior spirits have owpa, but 
not cua ynwov; but such an existence 
involves in some sense materiality: the 
individual belongs to yéveots, 
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Soul then is simple and uniform, the one and only principle of life. 
All forms of life are manifestations of her, from the highest to the 
lowest; from the activity of the noblest intellect to the faintest vestiges 
of vegetable growth’. The degree of intelligence varies inversely 
according to the degree of implication with matter. In the highest — 
forms of individual existence thought has free scope for its activity, and 
the lower modes of consciousness are in due subordination: but as the 
material bonds grow tighter, the supremacy of thought wanes, and the 
dominion of sensation and appetite strengthens; finally reason and 
thought, even the higher modes of sensation, vanish, and nutrition and 
growth alone remain. But all these organisms are vitalised by one sole 
principle of life. 

We now have reached a standpoint whence it is easy to solve the 
difficulties which we encountered at the outset. Once recognise that 
Plato knew of but one kind of soul, and all is smooth. ‘The essential 
nature of soul is simple, as much in the Phaedrus, Republic, and Timaeus 
as in the Phaedo. Hence it is beside the point to ask which of the 
three parts is immortal: Plato is seeking to prove that soul herself is 
eternal, not that certain relations and functions of soul are perpetual. 
The vital principle which manifests itself in these modes is imperish- 
able, but the modes themselves are temporary and transient. 

(ii) The answer to the second question is to be found with no less 
ease. ‘The whole argument of the Phaedo, as we have seen, deals with 
soul gua soul. With this of course bodily appetites have nothing to do: 
accordingly Plato assigns them to the body, because they only belong to 
soul in her bodily relation and through this affect her. Nothing would 
be gained by pursuing the analysis further; rather the course of the 
discussion would be hampered by the introduction of matter which had 
no bearing on the question at issue. In the PAzebus it is different ; 
there it is Plato’s business to give a psychological analysis of the passions 
in question: accordingly they are assigned to soul, which is the only 
seat of consciousness. Each dialogue is justified from its own stand- 
point: the P/aedo in attributing passions to the body, because they 
arise from the corporeal relation of soul; the Pélebus in giving them 
to the soul, because body, as such, has no consciousness. There only 
appears to be a discrepancy, because the analysis of the Phaedo is in the 
Philebus carried out more thoroughly: these passions belong to body, 
because without the bodily environment they could not arise ; to soul, 
because it is by soul alone that they can be felt. 


1 See Timaeus 77 A foll. 
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Thus it appears that if we insist upon treating Plato’s allegorical 
language as plain prose, we are lost in helpless perplexity ; while by a 
reasonable interpretation of the metaphor we are released from all diff- 
culty and show Plato’s teaching to be perfectly consistent and philo- 
sophical. There cannot, I think, be much doubt which method to 
choose. As Hegel observes, ‘wenn er [sc. Plato] von der Seele des 
Menschen sagt, dass sie einen verniinftigen und unverntnftigen Theil 
habe: so ist dies ebenso im Allgemeinen zu nehmen: aber Plato be- 
hauptet damit nicht, dass die Seele aus zweierlei Substanzen, zweierlei 
Dingen zusammengesetzt sey.’ 

I conclude this section with a brief summary borrowed from the 
paper to which I have already referred. 

In Zimaeus 69 C—72 D we have a Getov eiSos and a Ovyrov tos of 
Yuxy: of which Geiov= Aoyiorixdv, OvyTdv = Ovpoerdes + eriOvuntixdv. Now 
Yuxy, as such, is d@avarov : therefore the word 6vyrev can only refer to a 
particular relation of yux7) and odye, or operation of yy?) through odpa. 
@vpoedes therefore and émuOupyrixdv are not different parts of Wuyi, but 
only names for different modes of its action through odua: thus 6v- 
poedes and érifupntixoy are Ovytd, because, when the conjunction 
between Yvx7 and capa ceases, they cease also. 

Thus the apparent discrepancy between the Phaedo and Philebus is 
reconciled. In the one ém@vyiar are ascribed to odpa, as arising from 
conjunction of yvy7) and odpa: in the other they are more accurately 
ascribed to yux7, because they are an affection of yx through capa. 
Also the argument of the Paedo is entirely unaffected by the threefold 
division. All soul is simple, uniform, and indestructible; but in con- 
nexion with body it assumes certain phases which are temporary and 
only exist in relation to body. Thus though the émiduyytiKxoy and 
Ovpoedés, as such, are not immortal, because they depend for their 
continuance upon body, which is mortal; yet the vital principle, which 
under such conditions assumes these forms, is immortal and continues to 
exist, though not necessarily in the same mode. For the modes in 
which vital force acts under temporary conditions are transitory, but the 
acting force itself is changeless and eternal. 


§ 5. Position of the Puarevo in. the Platonic System. 


The whole philosophy of Plato is, as I am fully convinced, set forth 
in his extant dialogues. It is a system which in its final development 
forms a harmonious and consistent whole, worked out with unfailing 
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logical precision from its fundamental principles. But we can hardly 
suppose that this system sprang all at once in its mature completeness, 
like a new Athene, from its creator’s brain. Plato is not indeed wont 
to write down his ideas before they are well thought out: but when we 
reflect where he took philosophy up and where he left it, it would seem 
wonderful indeed if a series of compositions extending over a long life 
belonged to one and the same stage of thought. Of philosophy, 
properly so called, Plato is the originator and creator. The earlier 
Greek thinkers in their struggles up to the light had struck upon 
divers principles of profound and vital importance: the names of 
Herakleitos, Parmenides, and Anaxagoras are associated with truths 
which form the very framework of philosophy. But each of the earlier 
philosophers dwelt exclusively on his own peculiar principle, till in its 
isolation a truth became a falsehood ; they advanced one aspect of the 
truth as if it were the whole: those on one side of the shield declared 
that all is convex; those on the other, all is concave. Philosophy first 
became possible when there arose a ovvomtixds avnp, who saw that 
these truths are complementary, that each is realised in the others. 
And here I cannot forbear once more to quote a remark of Hegel’s: 
‘We are not to look upon Plato’s dialogues as if it were his concern 
to give expression to sundry philosophies, nor must we suppose that his 
philosophy was an eclectic system constructed out of the former: 
it rather forms the knot in which these one-sided abstract principles 
are truly unified in concrete form...... In the Platonic philosophy we 
see manifold philosophemes of earlier times, but taken up into Plato’s 
principles and therein unified.’ Platonism in fact realises by concilia- 
tion principles which in their separation were null and void. 

From this point of view we should expect to find in Plato’s 
exposition of his system (1) a phase wherein the necessity of such 
a conciliation is recognised and its accomplishment more or less 
effected, while at the same time imperfections and gaps yet remain, 
(2) a phase in which Plato’s severe self-criticism has revealed to 
him the weak points in his earlier theory, and his unparalleled meta- 
physical insight has suggested to him the remedy. To leap at once 
from the one-sided crudeness of preplatonic thought to so profound 
and comprehensive a philosophy as the later Platonism would seem 
beyond the power even of such a genius as Plato’s: there are few 
indeed who could have reached the intermediate stage. We may 
expect to see, and I believe we do see in the dialogues evidence of 
development in Plato’s thought, which passes through definite stages, 
enabling us to distribute the Platonic writings into three distinct 
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periods, which I shall term the Sokratic, the middle, and the 
later. 

Upon the precise nature of this development an entirely new and 
most important light has been thrown by Mr Jackson in a masterly 
series of essays recently published in the Journal of Philology, vols. x 
and x1. His results, so far as he has yet proceeded, I cordially 
accept in the main; and it is from the standpoint which his re- 
searches have empowered us to reach that I now propose to indi- 
cate a classification of the Platonic dialogues. I am only concerned 
to give such a general outline as will enable me to define the period 
to which I conceive the Phaedo to belong; a full analysis would not 
serve the present purpose. 

At the time he first met Sokrates, the unsatisfactory result of 
previous speculation had in all probability inclined the young Plato, 
like most of his contemporaries, towards philosophic scepticism. 
Sokrates gave a new impetus to: his thought; it was: from him that 
Plato derived, along with the interrogatory method, the principle 
which afterwards bore such abundant fruit—the principle that know- 
ledge is of universals. ‘This is the great contribution of the unmeta- 
physical Sokrates to metaphysics; but it is in the hands of Plato, 
not of Sokrates, that it attained its true significance. And even with 
Plato it at first remained barren. In his earlier dialogues Plato exer- 
cises the exuberant strength of his growing thought in the Sokratic 
method of definition: we find abundant promise of the matchless 
artistic power that is to come, but little or no advance on the position 
of Sokrates. Such dialogues are the Zuthyphron, Charmides, Laches, 
and others, mostly of small compass and of slight philosophical 
importance. They culminate in the Protagoras, the longest and most 
brilliant of the series. These dialogues constitute the Sokratic period ; 
in them we do not yet find Plato. 

But Plato was a true scholar of Herakleitos: he saw that in things 
which abide not, but ever fluctuate and fleet away, there can be no 
stable truth nor basis of knowledge. Knowledge is of that which 
abides firm and changes not, if there exists such in the universe. 
And now Plato despairs no longer of finding this existence, he sees it 
in the principle of universals. But not in the universals as he received 
them from Sokrates ; a change must pass upon them before they will 
serve his end. Sokrates had said, if we would know a thing we must 
clear our conception of it from all accidental attributes which may 
be peculiar to particular specimens of the class: if we would know 
what is a tree, we must obtain from the completest comparison that 
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our experience enables us to make an exhaustive catalogue of those 
attributes which are not peculiar to any particular tree but which are 
common to all, and lacking any one of which a thing would not 
be a tree. Thus we shall have framed in our mind the definition 
or concept of a tree, and now we have such knowledge of it as is 
attainable. But this concept is simply a thought in our own mind, 
it has no existence of its own: it is, as Protagoras might tell us, 
doubly unsubstantial ; for it is formed from the impressions produced 
by an ever-changing object upon a subject that is never constant: 
the image of a flitting insect in running water is not more shadowy 
than the perceptions from which our definition is formed. Knowledge 
demands for its object a constant self-existent verity. This led Plato to 
the hypostasisation of the universal. In place of a mental concept 
derived from particulars he gives us an essential idea prior to the parti- 
culars, whereof it is the cause. ‘These ideas, being veritably existent, 
can be objects of true knowledge; and they served Plato as a decpds 
wherewith to mediate between the immovable unity of Parmenides 
and the limitless plurality of Herakleitos. We cannot, says Plato, clear 
at one bound the gulf between év and azetpa, between the primal unity 
and the infinite multitude of particulars; we need, as intermediates, 
wohAd, i.e. a definite number of classes, proceeding by gradually 
widening generalisations from the zujimae species to the all-embracing 
unity : and each of these classes represents an idea. 

This is the stage of the middle Platonism: as yet the ideas are 
simply hypostasisations of every logical concept. Consequently we 
find in the Republic an idea of every group of objects denoted by a 
classname. We have at the top of the scale the aird dyafdv, we 
have ideas of kaddv Sikavov, &c., ideas of natural objects, ideas of 
oxevacra, beds, tables, &c., ideas of relations, great, small, equal, &c., and 
ideas of kaxdv dSixov and the like. The particulars in every group derive 
their nature and existence from the immanence, wapovoia, of the idea. 
The Republic is the chief exponent of this phase of Plato’s metaphysics : 
it is also represented by the Phaedrus, Symposium, and others: 
its main distinguishing characteristics are the assumption of an idea 
for every group of particulars, and the inherence of the idea in 
the particulars, also expressed as the participation, péOeéis, of the 
particular in the idea. . 

But Plato presently finds reason to be dissatisfied with this expres- 
sion of his theory: the difficulties and deficiencies he sees therein 
are stated with overwhelming force in the earlier part of the Parmenides. 
The points which chiefly demanded correction were the contents of the 
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ideal world and the relation between ideas and particulars. The list of 
ideas is largely reduced, though it is not easy to say precisely to what 
extent: instead of an idea corresponding to every group of particulars 
we now have only an idea for every group which is naturally and 
not artificially determined; thus-all ideas of oxevaord are abolished. 
Next relations are reduced from the rank of ideas to that of universal 
predicates, or, as Aristotle would say, categories; so that we no longer 
have ideas of great and small, equal and double, and so forth. Finally 
ideas of negations are abolished, such as evil, unjust, &c. Therefore 
one great criterion of the stage to which a dialogue belongs will be the 
nature of the ideas that are assumed in it. 

The second point is no less important, the relation between the 
ideal and the material world. In the middle period the idea exists 
(a) transcendentally, év rj vce, (@) immanent in the particulars. 
‘In the period to which we have now come, the transcendental existence 
of the idea alone is allowed: the particulars no longer participate in the 
idea, but are regarded as copies, puyjara, of the ideal type, rapd- 
devryua. In this way the objections formulated in the Parmenides 
against the earlier account of the relation between idea and particular 
are avoided. Other characteristics of the later Platonism, as the analy- 
sis of évra into 7épas and azepov in the Phzlebus, and the still subtler 
analysis of the Ziaews, need not detain us here; since the object of 
the foregoing statement is merely to indicate the development of Plato’s 
system so far as is necessary for fixing the position of the Phaedo. The 
later metaphysic is unfolded in the Parmenides, Sophist, and Philebus, 
and consummated in the Z%maeus. 

Guided by these landmarks we shall find it no hard matter to 
determine the bearings of the Pfaedo. In this dialogue we have 
an idea of tcov (74 A), péya (100 B), optxpdrys (100 E), &c. Also we 
have the idea described as év juiy as well as ev tH dioet (102 D). That 
is to say, in the Phacdo (1) we see ideas of relations, though ideas 
of oxevaora do not occur, and (2) the ideas are immanent in particu- 
lars. These are two unmistakable marks that the dialogue belongs to 
the Platonism of the Republic. 

The metaphysical doctrine of the Paedo is in fact identical with that 
of the Republic, although it is less precisely formulated. The cardinal 
point in each dialogue is the existence of the ideas as the sole principle 
of causation and the one object of true knowledge. In the Phaedo 
indeed Plato does not bring out in definite language the subordination 
of the other ideas to the airo ayafov as the supreme source of all 
existence. But this is not due to any discordance of theory, but only to 
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a difference in the immediate object. The supremacy of the avro 
ayafov in the Phaedo is plainly indicated in the fact that ro BéAriorov 
is postulated as the ultimate airéa, to which all other causes are merely 
subsidiary. Moreover a synthesis of these two dialogues will show 
us that Plato is working on precisely the same lines which he afterwards 
‘ follows in the PAilebus and Timaeus. In the Phaedo he declares that 
all things are ordered by vots working ért ro BeAticrov. But what is the 
‘best’? by what standard are we to determine it? The answer is indi- 
cated in the Republic: the efficient and final causes are indistinguishably 
blended in the atro ayafcev. This identification is pregnant with a 
significance which is not fully brought to light until we come to the 
Timaeus ; where, behind the veil of poetical embroidery, we behold the 
universe as the self-evolution of absolute vots, according to the immuta- 
ble laws of its own, nature. The standard of ro BéArioroy then lies in 
the nature of vos: and vots in operating émt ro BeAtiorov is working 
out its own being. ‘This is why the philosopher must seek to base his 
morality upon cognition of the ayafoy itself; for there is no other 
standard of excellence than the laws of true Being. 

The thoroughly Herakleitean conception of the phenomenal world 
is also quite in keeping with the Republic. In the shadowy realm of 
the sensible the soul goes astray bewildered and befogged in the whirling 
eddy of unsubstantial phantoms—apevynva kapyva—that throng around 
her. In this doubtful region, midway between being and not-being, she 
can only grope her way under the treacherous guidance of opinion. 
And here we may note another characteristic of the middle period, in 
the absence of any really serious attempt to account for the existence or 
apparent existence of phenomena. Plato does not flatly deny the exist- 
ence of the visible world, as the Eleatics did; he assigns it a sort of 
ignominious half-existence : but he gives us no explanation of it beyond 
such vaguely metaphorical phrases as ‘participation in the ideas’. It 
is not until his latest dialogues that he sets himself resolutely to deal 
with this problem. He never recedes from his Herakleitean view of 
phenomena ; but he recognises that their appearance is a fact requiring 
the most thorough investigation. 

The position of the Phaedo with respect to the vexed question of 
predication is very interesting. In the earlier days of philosophy, for 
fault of adequate logical analysis, the perplexity surrounding this subject 
was so great that thinkers of most opposite tendencies had been forced 
to deny the possibility of predication altogether—at most identical pro- 
positions could be admitted. From the first Plato perceived that there 
could be no sound logical or metaphysical basis for a dogma which 
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would render reason useless and language impossible. In Phaedo 102 B, 
we have his earlier view on the subject. Whatever we predicate of an 
object is predicable of such object by virtue of the immanence of the 
idea therein; we call it by a name denoting the attribute of the idea: 
Tovrwv Tada petahauBdvovta avrdv Tovtwy tiv éruvuplay toxew. In 
fact when we say ‘Simmias is small’, this is merely a convenient ex- 
pression for ‘Simmias partakes of the idea of smallness’. Accordingly 
the two statements ‘Simmias is small’, ‘Simmias is great’, though con- 
tradictory ws rots pyyaor déyera, are not contradictory in fact; for they 
only signify that Simmias participates in both ideas: in comparing him 
to Sokrates we designate him by the érwvupia of péyeOos, to Phaedo by 
that of cpixpdrys. Moreover the expression ‘Simmias is smaller than 
Phaedo’ is only a conventional phrase signifying that the opuxpdérys in 
Simmias is smaller than the p.éyeOos in Phaedo’, 

Now however superior this conception may be to that of Antisthenes 
and others who denied predication, it is plain that it does not really 
touch the vital point. The whole puzzle arose from erroneous notions 
about dv and px dv; the copula éoré was conceived to denote identity 
and veritable existence, while ovx éo7u implied absolute negation— 
abstract non-existence. This is the problem which is handled with 
such consummate skill in Sof/zst 240 B onwards. But in the Phaedo 
Plato is so far from approaching this question that he does not even 
betray the slightest consciousness that just herein lies the difficulty ; 
he has in fact evaded, not solved, the aropia. Here again the Phaedo 
ranks itself with the Aepudblic. In the latter (477 A foll.) we have the 
division into ov, py ov, and ro peragév, being respectively the objects of 
yvaors, dyvwota, and d0éa. In this classification dv signifies absolute 
existence, py dv absolute non-existence, while 76 meragéd comprehends 
all phenomena. Now although a sensible object is declared to be dua 
ov Te Kal pn dv (478 D), this is simply because it lies peraéd Tod eihixpuvds 
OvToS Kal TOD TaVTWws Ly OvTos—it is an ambiguous semi-reality : but there 
is no glimmer of the significance in which Plato afterwards declares 
(Sophist 259 B) that it woAAay® pev €or, ToAAAXH 8 od« err. When 
the Sophist was written, he did not shrink from affirming that 70 ov, 
dcarép €or Ta, GANG, Kata Tocatra ovK ert. éxeiva. yap ovK dv ey pev adrd 
éorw, arépavta S& Tov apiOpov TaAAG ovK éotw ad (257 A). But in the 
Republic and Phaedo there is not the slightest evidence either that Plato 
had made the logical analysis which led him to this conclusion or that 
he was alive to the necessity of making it”. 


1 A confusion of course arises from the this we are not at present concerned. 
assumption of ideas of relation: but with 2 The difference between Plato’s earlier 
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On this ground also then the Paedo must be classed along with the 
Republic in the middle period. Which of these two dialogues was prior 
in order of composition is a question which I think is hardly possible to 
determine. Plato’s voice in the Republic is clearer, fuller, and more 
confident. The ontological theory which is somewhat vaguely sketched 
in the Phaedo is in the Republic very precisely formulated. But this 
admits of a double interpretation. We may either suppose that the 
Phaedo contains as it were the first draft of a scheme which is afterwards 
fully matured ; or else that Plato is briefly adverting to a theory which 
he has already thoroughly expounded. We might point to the more 
confident tone of the Republic with regard to the attainment of know- 
ledge as arguing an advance upon the Piaedo: but, it must be remem- 
bered, Plato recognises in the Zimaeus that an approximation to know- 
ledge is all for which the human intellect can hope: albeit the P/aedo 
does not strike one as intermediate between the Republic and Zimaeus 
in this respect. 

The doctrine of avduvnots, though it does not occur in the Republic, 
is Conspicuous in two other dialogues of the middle period, to wit the 
Meno and Phaedrus. It is remarkable that this thought, dormant through 
nearly all the later period, finally reappears, under an altered form, but 
still easily recognisable, in the Z7vmaeus. 

So much for the metaphysical relations of the Phaedo, which enable 
us with perfect certainty, if we accept the theory of development which 
I have indicated, to assign it to the middle Platonism; in fact it con- 
stitutes, along with the Republic, our chief source of information upon 
the fundamental principles of that period. Its ethical relations are 
discussed in appendix I, and therefore need not here be dwelt upon: 
moreover they are of very slight comparative importance for our present 
purpose. It is absolutely impossible to fix the position of any Platonic 
dialogue by its ethical contents: the metaphysical significance alone 
constitutes the very soul of Plato’s works ; and this is the guide we must 
follow, if we would determine the order of their development. 


§ 6. Persons of the dialogue. 


(i) EcHexkrates the Phliasian is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
(vit1 46), along with his countrymen Phanton Diokles and Polymnastos 
and the Chalkidian Xenophilos, as the last of the Pythagoreans. These 


and later views on predication is very paper on the Parmenides, Fournal of 
clearly brought out by Mr Jackson in his  PAzlology, vol. XI p. 287 foll. 
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men, according to the same authority, were scholars of Philolaos and 
Eurytos, and were still alive in the time of Aristoxenos, the musician 
and Peripatetic, who was a contemporary of Theophrastos. An Eche- 
krates, the son of Phrynion, is mentioned in the 9th Platonic epistle, 
358 B, but there is nothing to show whether he is identical with the 
Echekrates of the Phaedo: there was, according to the catalogue given 
by Iamblichos, a Tarentine Pythagorean of that name ; Prof. Geddes 
suggests that Echekrates may have been an Italian by birth who settled 
at Phlius; but the Phliasian occurs as a distinct person in Iamblichos’ 
list of Pythagoreans’. 

Plato’s choice of Echekrates as the auditor of Phaedo’s narrative 
is judicious. A hearer was required who should be in sympathy not 
only with the character and fate of Sokrates, but also with his teaching. 
The theory of ideas plays the most important part in the arguments 
‘ascribed to Sokrates, and none would be so likely as a Pythagorean 
philosopher to turn a friendly ear to this theory. The Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers, as Aristotle tells us, bore a considerable resem- 
blance to Plato’s ideal theory: and we may well suppose that a due 
amount of oxéys év Tots Adyous would render an intelligent Pythagorean 
a ready recipient of Platonism. 

(ii) PHAEDO was aman of much greater note. A native of Elis, 
he was taken prisoner in the war waged by Sparta and Athens upon 
his country, B.c. 401. He is said to have been brought as a slave to 
Athens ; but his servitude cannot have been of long duration, since in 
399 we find him a member of the Sokratic circle: according to Aulus 
Gellius (7r 18) he was ransomed by Kebes, and, in the words of 
Diogenes, rovvredbev eAevGepins ebirocdder. He seems to have possessed 
genuine philosophic ability ; and after the death of Sokrates he returned 
to his own country, where he founded the Elean school; the same 
which, after its transplantation by Menedemos, became better known as 
the Eretrian. Nothing definite seems to have been recorded regarding 
the views of Phaedo ; but probably they bore a considerable resemblance 
to those of Eukleides, with whom he is classed by the satirist Timon in 
a passage quoted in Diog. Laert. 1 107: 

GAN od poe tovtov Prcdovwv péder* ode yap addov 
ovdevds, 0 Paidwvos, otis ye pev, od epidavrew 
HixAcidov, Meyapetow ds euBare Aiooay épicpod. 


1 Echekrates, a Lokrian Pythagorean, one of Plato’s teachers, he is obviously a 
occurs in Cicero de finibus v § 87: if different man. 
Cicero is correct in saying that he was 
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A tendency to épicjds certainly characterised his Eretrian successor 
Menedemos. Phaedo composed dialogues, whereof the names of 
several are given by Diogenes Laertius 11 105: of these however only 
two are said by Diogenes to be undoubtedly genuine, Zuvpos and 
Siuwv. A fragment from one of his works is thus translated by Seneca 
epist. XCIV 41: minuta quaedam animalia, cum mordent, non sentiuntur : 
adeo tenuis illis et fallens in periculum vis est: tumor indicat morsum, 
et in ipso tumore nullum volnus apparet. idem tibi in conversatione 
virorum sapientium eveniet: non deprehendes, quemadmodum aut 
quando tibi prosit, profuisse deprehendes. The neatness of this simile 
would lead us to suppose that Gellius was justified in the epithet ‘ad- 
modum elegantes’, which he applies to Phaedo’s writings. 

Phaedo was evidently a special favourite with Sokrates and seems to 
have been highly esteemed by the other Sokratics: of whom Aischines 
is said to have composed a dialogue called by his name. The chrono- 
logy of his life is unknown; at the death of Sokrates however he 
appears to have been little more than a youth. 

(i) Concerning APoLLopoRos of Phaleron we know little beyond 
what Plato has told us. He was a man of impulsive and passionate 
temperament, which had gained him the name of o pavixds (cf. Sym- 
posium 173 D), fervently attached to Sokrates, but frequently, it would 
seem, not very good company to others (Symp. 1.1. cavtd te Kal rots 
aGdAous aypiaivers TANV Swxparovs). Xenophon refers to him twice ; once 
in memorabilia 11 xi 17, where he is said to be inseparable from 
Sokrates; and again in the agology § 28, where Xenophon again testifies 
to his strong affection for his master, but stigmatises him as dAdws 
ei79ys. He is of no philosophical importance. 

(iv) Simmias was a native of Thebes, where he attended the 
lectures of the Pythagorean Philolaos. How long he had been a com- 
panion of Sokrates is unknown, but both he and his friend Kebes were 
at the time of their residence in Athens very young men (veavicxor, 
89 A): afterwards he seems to have acquired a considerable reputation. 
He is mentioned in the Phaedrus 242 B: Sokrates vows that no one has 
caused the production of more oyou, whether composed by himself or 
by others, than Phaedrus; always excepting Simmias—Sippiav yap 
éfaip Aoyov. In Crito 45 B Simmias is said to have brought to Athens 
a sufficient sum to effect the release of Sokrates. The meagre notice of 
him in Diogenes Laertius 1 124 is merely a catalogue of twenty-three 
dialogues of which he was said to be the author. In Plutarch a genio 
Socratis § 7 Simmias is made to say that he studied philosophy 
at Memphis in company with Plato and Ellopion of Peparethos. 
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This is pretty nearly the sum total of our information concerning 
him. 

(v) Of Kepes equally little is known, beyond what we learn from 
the Phaedo. Diogenes says merely KéBys 6 @nBatos. Kal rovtov pépov- 
Tat duaroyou tpels* Mivak, “EBSdun, Bpvviyos. A composition purporting 
to be the Wivaé of Kebes is still extant; but there can be no doubt that 
it is spurious. Xenophon mentions him twice (mem. 1 ii 48, 1 xi 17), 
but adds nothing to our knowledge. He, like Simmias, offered to 
furnish funds to secure the release of Sokrates (Cri/o 45 8). And this 
is all there is to tell of him. 

Yet this Theban pair, little as is known of their lives, will always be 
full of interest in our eyes, because of the important part they play in 
this dialogue. They are both alike painted as ardent lovers of philo- 
sophy, keen and eager searchers after truth. Both evidently enjoyed the 
‘esteem of Plato in a high degree; but the philosopher has succeeded 
with a few light and subtle touches in thoroughly individualising the 
two men: we cannot read the Paedo without being conscious of a 
marked difference in their temperament. Simmias is somewhat dreamy 
and prone to mysticism ; he is intelligent and sympathetic, but not free 
from vagueness; he is apt to be misled by superficial likenesses, e.g. on 
the subject of harmony; and he sometimes Aavéave. éavrov ovdey 
eixdv, as in 76 D. But the intellect of Kebes is bright and keen as a 
sword: he has an admirable faculty of seeing the point and making 
straight towards it ; all his criticisms are definite and precise and aimed 
at the heart of the matter; he possesses the invaluable quality of always 
knowing exactly what he himself means, and he will not put up with any 
haziness of thought in others. He is notable for his zpayyareéa, for 
tenaciously clinging to the question until it is sifted to the very bottom: 
he is the hardest of all mortals to convince, yet perfectly open to 
conviction when once a satisfactory argument has been found. It 
is always Kebes who at every important point influences the course 
of the dialogue: he gives the message from Euenos which starts the 
whole discussion (60 D); he insists on being told why suicide should 
be unlawful (61 D), and how Sokrates can welcome death without con- 
tradicting his own principles (62 c); he points out that the question of 
the soul’s immortality must be raised (7o A); he suggests the theory 
of dvduvyow (72 E); and finally he brings forward the objection in 
87 A, which shows that he has fully grasped the previous argument 
in all its bearings and perceives exactly what is required for its 
completion, ‘Thus every important issue turns upon some pertinent 
remark of Kebes. The chief contribution of Simmias is the discussion 
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on harmony; which is indeed a theory that must needs be debated, but 
which, as I have shown, does not affect the position of the demonstra- 
tion; nor does it show that he has mastered the argument like his 
clearer-headed companion. Yet, as Sokrates says of him, od ¢atdws 
gouxev amtopmevy Tod Adyou: he is a sincere and zealous lover of truth, 
and not unworthy to share the immortality which Plato has bestowed at 
least upon the fame of these two Theban friends. 

(vi) Ofa personage so well known as KRITON it is needless for me 
to say much: a few words concerning him will complete this account of 
the interlocutors. He was the oldest and dearest friend of Sokrates, a 
man of wealth and position and of high character. His sympathy 
with Sokrates was probably much more personal than intellectual; 
Plato’s picture of him is as of a sensible and kindly man of the world, 
looking upon life from the point of view of an honest Athenian gentle- 
man, but without any capacity for philosophy. Indeed, if the anecdote 
in Luthydemus 304 D foll. has any foundation on fact, he may sometimes 
have remonstrated with his friend for his philosophical eccentricities. 
Diogenes Laertius however (11 121) gives a list of seventeen dialogues 
attributed to him, some of which have such ambitious titles as wept rod 
yvavat, ti To érictacGar: we can hardly suppose that they contributed 
much to the solution of these problems. Diogenes sums up the true 
interest of the man when he says otros padiota didocropydrata Serb 
mpos YwKparyv, Kat ovtws erepeAelto avrod, wore pndémote Aetrew Te TOV 
ampos THY XpEiav. 

(vil) The other companions of Sokrates who were with him at the 
last, but who do not speak, are Kritobulos, the son of Kriton; Hermo- 
genes, son of Hipponikos, a speaker in the Cratylus ; Epigenes, son of 
Antiphon; Aischines, son of Charinos a sausage-seller, or, by another 
account, of Lysanias; he was a noted Sokratic and the author of eight 
dialogues (Diog. Laert. 11 64); Antisthenes, founder of the Cynics ; 
Ktesippos, a youth introduced in the Zuthydemus ; Menexenos, son of 
Demophon, who gives his name to a dialogue; Phaidondes, of whom 
we know only that he was a Theban; Eukleides, founder of the Me- 
garian school; and his friend Terpsion, also a Megarian, Of these all 
but the last three are Athenians, 
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I append a list of editions of the Phaedo and other works of which 
I have made use. 


Platonis Phaedo ed. Wyttenbach 


“3 ‘5 » Heindorf 

” ” » Ast 

” ” ” Geddes 

¥ 65 », W. Wagner 

py 3 Stallbaum’s edition as remodelled by 


Wohlrab. ‘This is really a variorum 
edition, containing notes by most 
previous editors and by Wohlrab 
himself. 

Platon’s Phaedon fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart yon Martin 

Wohlrab. 

Schanz’s critical edition of the Phaedo. 

Hirschig’s ¥ 7 > 

Schleiermacher’s introduction translation and notes. 

Plato’s Phaedo literally translated by E. M. Cope. 

Olympiodori Scholia in Phaedonem. 

Hermann Schmidt.  Kritischer Commentar zu Plato’s 

Phaedon. 

Bonitz. Platonische Studien. 

Ast. Plato’s Leben und Schriften. 

Hegel. Geschichte der Philosophie, Plato. 

Zeller. Philosophie der Griechen. 

Teichmiiller. Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe, and 

Die platonische Frage. 
Schanz’s critical writings on Plato’s text. 


Since this in no wise pretends to be a critical edition I have thought 
it needless to give the mss. readings in full: this would have been 
merely a reproduction of other men’s work, For all who are interested 
in the text of Plato the edition of Schanz is indispensable ; and the 
readings of other mss. are given by Stallbaum and Bekker. Remem- 
bering nevertheless how much it is to the reader’s convenience that he 
should know exactly how far he can trust the text before him, I have 
drawn attention in the notes to every case in which my reading ma- 
terially differs from the mss, I have also marked all noteworthy points 
of difference from two of the editions which are in most common use, 
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viz. those of Stallbaum and of the Ziirich editors. Also, seeing that my 
text is based upon that of Schanz, I have noted all my departures from 
his readings. Wherever I have had occasion to refer to the four mss. 
quoted by him, I have adopted the symbols which he has employed to 
denote them; these are as follows: 


B=Clarkianus sive Oxoniensis sive Bodleianus. 
c=Crusianus sive Tubingensis. 

p= Venetus 185. 

E = Bessarionis liber sive Venetus 184. 


Stallbaum and the Ziirich edition are denoted by St. and Z. respec- 
tively. Where I have deserted Schanz, it has usually been in the direction 
of a return to the mss. The chief blemish in the text of the Piaedo is 
interpolation, which is not wonderful, considering that few products of 
Greek philosophy have been read more widely and less intelligently. 
There are no small number of instances in which words or sentences 
have indubitably been inserted by some copyist or annotator out of 
sheer inability to grasp the connexion. But this cannot justify the 
reckless handling of Hirschig, who cancels or rewrites passages whole- 
sale, for no apparent reason but that they are not such Greek as he 
would have written himself. The result in many such cases is a deep 
thankfulness in the reader’s soul that Plato, not Hirschig, was the author 
of the dialogues. Schanz, though a far sounder critic, has, I think, in 
several cases unduly deferred to Hirschig; and in others has himself 
bracketed passages without having in my opinion sufficient cause. In 
matters of orthography I have for the most part followed his guidance. 
And I cannot conclude without an expression of gratitude for the 
invaluable work he has given us: indeed only those who have engaged 
in the task of editing any of the dialogues can fully appreciate the boon 
which has been bestowed on Platonic students by Martin Schanz. 
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[) wept Wuxhs, 7Orkos | 


TA TOY AIAAOTOY IIPOZQIA 
EXEKPATHS, ®AIAQN, ATIOAAOAQPOS, SOKPATHS, KEBH3, 


SIMMIAS, 


KPITON, 


O TON ENAEKA YTHHPETHS 


J. Adtés, d Paidwv, wapeyévou Loxparet cxelvy TH HEPA, 
TO pappmaKkov émvev €v TO Secpatnple, 7) GNNOV TOV KOUVOAS ; 


@AIA. Adrtés, & nes 


EX. Tl ody $y éotuv atta eirrev ) auiip po TOV Oavatov; Kab 


mas érerevTa; ndéws yap av eyo axovoarme. 


Kal yap OUTE TOV 


qmoritav Prvaclwy ovdels Tavu TE erixepuaber ta vov “A@nvage, 
otte Tus E€vos adixtar ypovov cuxvoo éxetev, Batis dv npiv capés 


By A—5Q C, CC. iit erolosue: 
Echekrates, the Phliasian, begs for infor- 
mation respecting the last moments of 
Sokrates. Phaedo assents, and, after 
explaining the circumstances which de-. 
layed the execution, gives a list of the 
friends who were present at that last 
meeting, where sorrow and gladness were 
so strangely mingled. 

1. avrés] Echekrates merely desires 
to know whether he can depend upon the 
account of Phaedo as that of an eye- 
witness: this remark would have been 
needless, but for the strange comment of 
Hlermogenes the rhetorician: 6 Mev ee 
peTO WS Bad fay Kal pwaxaplfwy Tov 
Ir LparyeVv 0 LEVOV, 6 0¢ amexplvaro cemvuyo- 
pevos Kal péya ppoviy. 

6. Pdacloy] in apposition to Top 
ao\rov. The insertion of ray is alto- 


gether needless; the article is continually 
omitted before national names by all 


Attic writers. Stallbaum compares 
Apology 32 B, Meno 70 B. 
7. arts dv] ‘who would have been 


able to tell us’. Ina phrase of this sort 
I conceive that no definite protasis is in 
the mind of the writer. I cannot see 
what is gained by supplying ‘si venisset’ 
with Rickert, or ‘wenn er gefragt wor- 
den ware’ with Wohlrab. The words 
which follow show that communication 
between Athens and Phlius did exist, for 
some Athenian visitor brought the news 
of Sokrates’ death. It seems needless 
therefore to speculate whether intercourse 
was suspended by the war with Elis 
(Stallbaum), which ended in the year 
Sokrates died; or by the Corinthian war 
(C. F. Hermann), which began five years 


5 


1§ 


20 


25 
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n Ney: , \ 
TL aryyeirat olds T Hv wept ToUTwY, MANY rye 61) OTL HappaKoy TLoVv 
aTo0avou' Tay 6é GXNwV ovbEV eLyev ppater. 


48 


@PAIA, Ovdée ta sept ths Siens dpa ém’OccGe Ov TpoTrov 58 


té 
EVEVETO | 
la lal lal / \ / / dé 
EX. Nat, tradra pév nyiv iyyeré tis, eal eOavpalopév rye OTe 
lal a ¢ Y i 
Maral yevomevns aVTHS TOAA@ vaTepoy haivetat drwoGavev. TL 
5 9 a 5 / , 
ovv nv ToUTO, @ Palowr ; 
> n nay te id f e 4 \ lal 
MATA. Tiyn tis avte, & “Eyéxpates, cvvéBn Etrvye yap TH 
lal LY > / a / \ A 
mpotepaia Ths Sikns 1 TpvpVa EoTELpEevN TOU Trolov O eis AnAov 
-A@nvaios Témmovew. 
na \ 
EX. Todro éé 6) ti éotw; 
fal lal ig > nn 
@MAIA. Todr ett 70 Trotov, os hacw ’APnvaiot, év & Oncevs 
x / li 
more eis Kpntnv tovs dls émta éxelvous @yeTO ayov Kal Ecwo€é TEB 
if fol 95 > / € , 
Kar avtos éc@On. TH odv “AtrodArN@M EVEaVTO, WS EyETAL, TOTE, Eb 
5 Coa: i] r 9 ’ > - Sua Nee Yok \ 
cwbetev, Exdatou ETous Oewpiav amakew eis Ajrov' jy 6) ael Kab 
an a A / 
vov éte €& exelvov Kat éviavTov TO Oe@ TéuTrovaw. érredav ovv 
cj A a 5) A ~ 
apfavrat THS Cewplas, vouos éeotiv avTois év TO ypdvea TovTw 
\ \ / > t 2 
Kabapevew thy TOW Kat Snuocig unoéva aToKTiyivat, Tply av 
lal \ lal t lal lal 
els AjAdy te adbixntat TO Trotoy Kal Tadw dedpo" TodTO & éviote 
> lal Ve / e/ , f > 
€v TOAAM Ypov@ ylyveTal, OTAY TUYwoLY avEe“ot aToNaBdvTES 
> t > N > > \ a / > \ ¢ ¢ \ ae 2 ' 
avtous. apyn & éott THs Gewpias, émrevdav 6 lepeds tod "Amod-C 
/ \ / nan A lal > 
Awvos ately THY TpYEVaV TOD Tolov' TovTO 8 éTUYeV, waTEP 
/ an / lal if: / 
Neyo, TH Mpotepala THs OiKns ryeryoves. 
, 2) lal / ¢ a 
Lwxpater €v TH Seopornplo 6 petakd rhs Slens 
Te Kal Tov Oavatov. 


> lol 
dia tTadta Kal rodrs 
/ An 
Npovos eyeveTO TO 


Il. EX. Té 6€ 6x) ra rept avtov tov Oavatov, 6 Paldav; ri 
nv Ta rexOévta Kai TpayGévta, Kal tives of Tapayevowevon TOV 
emiTndelwy TH avopl ; 7) ovK lov of ApxovTEs TapEtvat, GAN’ ~pnos 
éredeuta hirwv ; 

AIA. Ovdapds, adda raphody twes, Kal TOAXOL Ye. 

EX. Tadra &) rdvta rpodupnOnte bs capéctata uty atay- 
yethat, ei pn Tis ToL aoyoNa TYYYavEL Ovca. 

AIA. “Ada cyordfo ye cal mepacopar tpiv Sinyjoacbat’ 


afterwards. The events of the last day in and seven youths, according to the legend, 


prison were of course known but to a 
small circle. 
6. ToAA® torepov] 
Xen. ment. IV viii 2. 
\ € , . 
13. Tods Sls éwrd] the seven maidens 


Thirty days: 


who were delivered every nine years to 
the Minotaur. 

18. pydéva droxrivivat] So Xeno- 
phon /.2. 


E 


59 


59] PATAON. 


Kal yap TO Heprnabas 2 Lwxpatouvs Kal avrov éyovta Kal aAXovU 
axovovta éuouye det TavT@v HOwTTOV. 
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EX. “Ad puijv, 6 Daldor, cab rods dxovcouévous ye TOLOU- 
Tous ETEpous eyes’ GAA TELPO ws dv Svvn axpiBéortata SueEenOetv 
Tara, 5 

@AIA. Kal pnp eyoye Oavpdova érabov mapayevopevos. 
ovTe yap &s Oavatw mapovra pe avdpos émriTnoelou &dEos cloner’ 
evdalpov yap ioe avnp Seas ® “Eyéxpates, kab Tod TpoTrov 
Kal TOY AOywV, ws adeds Kal ene. ETENEUTA, WOTE poe éxeivov 
mapioraa Gas und eis “Acdov iovta dvev Oelas potpas iévat, dra 1 
Kab éxeice adikouevov ed mpdtew, elirep Tbs mWeToTe Kal ANOS. 
dia 8) Tadta ovd&y madvu um €deewvov elonel, Ws ElKOS GV defer” 
eivat TapovtTe TévOEL ote ad 7 80v7) ws év pinned may 6vTOD, 
Samep eloDerpev" aNN 
atexvas atoréy Th wor Tabos maphy Kal tis anOns Kpdow dd TEX 
TS nOovns cuyKeKpapévn ood Kab dmd THs Aas, evOpoUMEéve 
Kal TavTes of TapovTes 


kal yap of Aoyou ToLodTol TiVEs Hoav’ 


ef > lad a 
OTL autixa éxelvos éwedde TedEUTAD. 
, ef 
axedov TL oUTw StexelweOa, dre pev yerorTes, évlore S8 SaxpvovrTes, 
° oe 3 
els d€ nuav Kat SiapepdvTws, “AmTroANCSwpos’ oicba yap Tov TOV 
Yj an 
avopa Kal TOY TpoTroV avTod. 2 
a Ni BA 
EX. IIs yap ov; 
@ATA, 
+ b] / \ © 9:9f: 
EYOYE ETETAPAYLNV Kal ol adXoL, 
Ya 
EX. “Ervyov 66, 6 Daldwv, tives mapayevopevor ; 
e an a 
@AIA. Odrds te 57) 6 ArrodAddwpos Tav emiywplov Taphy Kal 2 
€ f a 
0 KpitoBovndos Kat 6 ratnp avtod Kal éru “Eppoyévns cal? Eruyévns 
\ > A 
Kat Aioyivns Kat “Avticbévns jv dé kal Krnowmmos 6 ITlavavieds 


> Pale / / ih Sy 
Exetvos Te tolvuy travtdracw oTws elyev, Kal avTOS 


13. mapdyT. mév0a] ‘as would seem 
natural for one who was present at ascene 
of mourning’. For the two datives com- 
pare Phaedrus 234 C T@ NOyw None Monte: 
‘to one who takes a rational view’. 

év pi\ocodia] The nearest parallel in 
Plato to this remarkable phrase seems to 
be Protagoras 317 C katrot Todd ye HOy ETN 
ell ev 7H TExVN: Cf. 2bzd. 319 C, Phaedo 


3. ‘Tovovtouvs Etépovs] i.e. they take 
equal pleasure in the recollection of So- 
compare below 59 A kal yap 
oi Adyor ToLodTol TEs Hoay, referring to 
ws & diocopla judy dvrwy: and 79 C 
kal avTh wavadrat Kal idkvyyid womep pe- 


krates : 


Ovovea, dre ToLovTwy éedarrouern. 
8. evSalnwv ydp] Here the key-note 


of the dialogue is struck. Its express 
But in all these 


object is to show ws eixétws dvyp Tp ovTt 


év pirocopia duarplas tov Blov Capper 


Lewy arobavetcAac: and at the very 
outset we are introduced to Sokrates as a 
living illustration of his own belief. 


12% 


84 A, Republic 581 E. 
passages the phrase expresses devotion to 
some particular pursuit; not, as here, 
the occupation of a certain time. 

25. ’ArrodddSwpos] Compare 117 D, 


4 


° 


° 


irene Tie: 


5 
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cal Mevé£evos Kat dddou tTWwes THv éentyoplov’ TINatav 6é olpat 
no Oeves. 

EX. Hévos dé rwes mapjoav ; 

@PAIA. Nat, Sipulas té ye 6 OnBatos nal KéPns wai Par- 
davens, cal Meyapodev Evxreldns te kal Tepiov. 

EX. Té 8é; "Aplotummos cal KreduBpotos <ov> tapeyé- 
VOVTO ; 

@DATA. Ou djra’ év Aiyivn yap €déyorTo evar. 

EX. "Addos € Tus trapnv; 


PAIA. Syedov te oiwar tovtovs Twaparyevér Oar. 

EX. Ti ovv 6y; tives pis joay of AOYyot ; 

THI. @AIA. ?Eyd cos é& apyns mavta reipdcopar Sunyn- 
cacbat. ach yap 51) Kal tas mpdcbev nucpas eidOeipev portray D 


b) \ / / e/ 
Kal éyo Kal of dddoL Tapa Tov LwxpaTyn, cuArEYyopmevos EwOev 
& \ ig / aaa a / \ > a 
eis TO SixactTHploy, €v @ Kal n Sikn éyéveTo’ TANTLOV Yap HY TOD 
€ 4 3 / \ 
Secpwtnplov. Treprewévopev ovy ExactoTe, Ews avovyOeln TO dec- 
ee) / A > , \ 5) qe 
petnpiov, SiatpiBovtes pet aAANA@V” avedyeTO Yap OV TPO 
an x / \ \ \ 
€mrel61) O€ avowyOein, elohwev Tapa TOV LwKpatn Kal TA TOAAG Ouy- 
a / / 
pepevomev eT avTod. Kal 61) Kal TOTe MpwLaitepoy TUVEAeyn[LEV. 
n ya (a [npépa] érrevdy) éEnrXOopev ex Tod Secportnplou 
Ty yap tmpotepaia [nwepa] erred) €&ydOop pornp 
i) by f v 
éomrépas, émuOducba bts TO Trolov éx Andou adiypévov ely. E 
ifp ~ > fi dA (J / a Nn ’ 6 r 
Tapnyyelhapeyv ovy adXdrNAOLS HKEL WS TpPwLaiTaTa Eis TO ElwOoOs. 
Nes Neca 2 N ¢ 6 , Ja > 50 ¢€ , 
kat HKopev Kal nutv eEehOov 6 Oupwpos, datrep eidOer Uraxovery, 
3 ’ az = 
elev Tepyreveww Kal fui) TpoTEpov Traprévat, Ews av altos Kerev’on 
1. II\dtwv 8€] There is but oneother after Cobet. 
passage in which Plato mentions himself, 8. 
Apology 383 B; IXdrwv dé d5e, & dvdpes 


St. and Z. omit it. 
éy Alylyy] This has usually been 
considered to convey a reproach: see 


*AOnvato, Kal Kplrwy cal Kpird8ounos cal 
’AmoANdupos Kedevouol we TpidKovTa bya 
Tiunoacbat, a’tol & éyyvacOa. Forster 
suggests that the present language im- 
plies that Plato’s sickness was due to 
excessive grief. I see nothing however to 
justify the inference: but doubtless Plato 
was anxious to explain his absence. 

4. Pasdvbys] I have retained this 
form on the analogy of other Theban 
names and on the authority of Xenophon 
mem. 1 ii 48: perhaps too the Theban 
termination as should be restored. 

6. <ov>mapeyévovro] ov is not in 
the best mss. but is inserted by Schanz 


Diog. Laert. 111 36, cf. 11 6. 

59 C—6o0 C, ¢. ili. On the morning 
after the return of the sacred vessel from 
Delos the friends meet earlier than usual 
at the court-house near the prison. After 
some delay they are admitted and find 
Sokrates relieved of his fetters and in 
company with his wife and child. Xan- 
thippe, unable to control her grief, is led 
out ; and Sokrates chafing his cramped 
leg falls to moralising on the intimate 
union of pain and pleasure, which he says 
would have made a good subject for 
Aesop. 


24. mepipévely] This reading seems 


60 


B 


.to the officers of the prison. 


60] PAIAON. SI 


Avovar yap, én, of Evdexa Twxpdty Kal mapayyérdrovow bras 
av THOSE TH Huepa TeXeUTHTN. Ov Toddy & odv Xpovov eTLayav 
KY Kal éxérevev nas elovevat. eioerOdvtes odv KaTEeAapPavomev 
TOV ev Lwxpatyn apte Nedupévov, tiv S& BavOlarmny, yuyvdcKess 
yap, éyovady 
eloev Huas 1) 


Te TO Tatwloy av’Tod Kal TapaxaOnuévnv. ws odv 
Eavlirmn, avevdyuncé te kab tovadr’ dtra elrey, 
ola 1) eiwOacw ai yuvaixes, bTt & LéKpares, batatov $1 ce Tpoc- 
Kal 6 Swxpatns Brdyas 
Kal 


lal lal e 
Epovoe vov ot émiTHOELol Kal ov TOUTOUS. 
2. ‘ / i / Yj > 
eis Tov Kpitwva, d Kpitav, ébn, amayéto tis avtnv olKade. 
5 / \ 30a) A n n 
EKELYNY MEV ATHYOV TiVes TOV TOV Kpitwvos Bodaav TE Kal KoTTO- 
, a) 8 LES; U > / 
pevnv’ 0 O& Swxparns avaxabiSopevos eis tTHv Krivnv cuvéxapré 
\ aN \ ees a / \ f c/ is ” 
Te TO oKédos Kal e&éTpIe TH YeELpl, Kal TPIBaVv ama, ws aTOTO?, 
” ar. ” Wz | a Os a 
epy, @ avopes, EouKe TL eivat TodTO, 6 Kadovow of avOpwroL dv" 
€ t / \ \ le} 
ws GOavpaciws mépuke pds TO SoKody evayTiov eivat, TO NUTNPOY, 
NOD <e/: \ b) \ st ) / / a ’ 2 EN Ld 
TO Gua mev aVTO pr EEE TapayiyverOat TO avOpdTrM, Eav Oé 
\ / 
Kal AapBdavyn, oxeddov Te avayKaverOat Aap- 
ef b] lal a Yj 
@oTrep €K plas Kopuphs cvvnupéva Sv’ ove. 


, \ vg 
Tis OLWKN TO ETEpOV 
Bavew Kal TO érepor, 
fe Py A= 3/: lip) , 2 Ny ” la) x lad 
Kai ot Ooxel, py, Eb evevonoev avta Alawmos, w0O0ov av cvvOeivat, 


5. 76 motdlov] no doubt his youngest 
son Menexenos. 

15. TOdpa pév] The usual reading is 
7@, and this is confirmed by Stobaeus, 
who cites this passage, ecl. 1 1104. This 
would=‘by refusing’. But 7d is found 
in the Bodleian and two other mss. and 
is abundantly justified by Riddell, dzgest 
of tdioms § 85. I have therefore followed 
Schanz in retaining it. ‘How wondrous 


to me certainly right. Bonitz, quoted 
by Wohlrab, accurately distinguishes be- 
tween the usages of mepimévew and émimé- 
the former means ‘to 
await’, the iatter ‘to remain’ in a given 
condition, Cf. below 80 c, and Theae- 
tetus 179 E. So far as I am aware, the 
nearest approach of émiuévew to the mean- 
ing of mepiyévew is in Republic 361 D 
avTow 6€ TovovTow ovdey erL, ws ey@uct, 


vewv in Plato: 


xarerov érecehOety TH héyw, olos Exdrepov 
Blos émipéver. If émipévew be read with 
Hermann, we should translate: ‘he bade 
us stay where we were and not come in 
until he summoned us’. 

I. Tapayyé\dovcty] 
Prof, Geddes in taking these words : ‘are 
giving directions that he may be put to 
death to-day’; the directions being given 
If, as is 


I agree with 


usually done, we take Sokrates to be the 
object of mapayyé\dovawy, the clause dws 
dy...TekeuTHTy becomes nonsense. Wohlrab 
(in his Latin edition) has a note which is 
utterly beyond my comprehension. 


is the relation between pleasure and its 
seeming contrary, pain; that the pair 
will never come to a man together’. 

18. Atowros] It is worth while here 
to notice the consummate skill with 
which Plato allows the dialogue to unfold 
itself as in the natural course of conver- 
By this simple reference to Aesop 
Kebes reminded that Euenos was 
anxious to know what was the object of 
Sokrates in versifying the fables of Aesop. 
In answering the question Sokrates sends 
a kindly message to Euenos and bids him 
follow to Hadesassoon as he may. The 
surprise of Simmias at this message draws 


A—2 


sation. 


is 


a) 


5 


Io 
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ws 6 Oeds Bovrdpevos atta Siadrakas TodepobdvTa, érrevd7) OvK 
edvvato, cuvi ev eis Ta’tov avtois Tas Kopupds, Kal did TadTa 
@ dv TO &repov Tapayévntat eraxodrovbe? VaTepov Kal TO Erepov. 
@omrep ovv Kal avT@ joe CouKev, ErrELOn VITO TOV Secpwov HY ev TO 
oKéret TO adyewvov, HKew 7 halveTat eraxodXovOoby TO HOU. 

IV. ‘O ovy KéBys troraBav Ni tov Ala, 6 Ywxpares, dy, 
ev y érrolncas avapvicas je. Tepl yap To TOV TomnpmaTwov Gv 
metroinkas éytelvas tos tod Aicawrov oyous Kal TO els TOV 
"ATOANW Tpoolmioy Kat GAOL TUVés pe ON ApovTo, aTap Kal 
Evnvos mpeny, 6 Tb tote SiavonOels, érrevd1) Sebpo 7)AOes, Erroincas 


from Sokrates an expression of his belief 
that the true philosopher will meet death 
gladly in the hope of being happier in 
Hades than on earth; and in support of 
this opinion, as we shall see, the whole 
argument that occupies the remainder of 
the dialogue is evolved. 

3. €maKkoAovdet Uetepov] In these ob- 
servations of Sokrates we may find the 
germ of the Platonic theory of pleasure 
See for instance 7Z7- 
macus 64 C Th wey mapa ptow Kal Biacov 


as a KkardoTaots. 


yuyvonevoy dOpdov map’ july wdOos dd-yeu- 
vov, TO 8 eis plow amid mddiy aOpdov Hdv. 
Cf. Philebus 31 D &c. The xadapal 760- 
val are exceptions, Philebus 51 B; but, 
so far as concerns physical pleasures, only 
apparent exceptions, 77wzaews 65 A. 

60 D—61 C, cc. iv, v. Kebes: This re- 
minds me that Euenos and others desire to 
know what led you to compose verses 
during your confinement in prison? .So- 
krates: It was not with any thought of 
rivalling Euenos as a poet, but because I 
have been frequently warned in a dream 
to practise ‘music’. This I always un- 
derstood as an encouragement to perse- 
vere with philosophy ; but in case music 
in the popular sense might be meant, I 
thought it well to be on the safe side. 
So I took the fables of Aesop, because 
I knew them best, and turned them into 
verse. ‘ell this to Euenos and bid him 
farewell and follow me as soon as he 
can. 

8. évtelvas] ‘ putting into verse’. The 


term is used of setting words to music, 
Protagoras 326 B; of putting thought 
into words, PAzlebus 38 E. The last ex- 
ample seems to me conclusive that the 
notion of the word is not, as Prof. Geddes 
considers, derived fromstretching a string, 
but implies fixing in a certain form or 
position. Cf. Meno 87 A, where it is 
used of inscribing a triangle in a circle. 
9. mpootwioy] This word is applied 
by Thucydides, 111 104, to the Homeric 
hymn to Apollo: such zpooluwa were 
strictly speaking preludes either to a 
longer poem (o%uy) or to a religious cele- 
bration. Specimens of verses attributed 
to Sokrates are to be found in Diog. Laert. 
II 42. 
10. Hinvos] Euenos of Paros was a 
sophist and poet. From Afgology 20 B 
we learn that he taught dper} for five 
minas ; from Phaedrus 267 A that he was 
the inventor of new rhetorical figures : 
Tov dé Kd\NcToy Ilapiov Hvnvoy eis wécov 
ovK wyoner, ds UrodnAwaoly Te mpwros Evpe 
kal mapematvous ; of 3 airiv Kal mapayo- 
yous pact &y pérpy Néyely, puviuns xapiv* 
copes yap dvijp : where see Dr Thompson’s 
note. From both passages we may infer 
that Plato did not think much of him. 
The few fragments that remain of his 
elegiac poems are given in Bergk’s poetae 
lyrict. Bergk however remarks ‘quae 
hic unius Eueni nomine comprehendi, 
rectius duobus attribui videntur’; and the 
other epigrams, chiefly erotic, given in 
the Anthology under the name Euenos, 


61 


61] @PAIAON. BA 


ef OUD TL Cot pédEL TOD 
éxew ewe Kinv@ aroxpivacOat, btav pe atOis épwra, ed oda yap 
ore épnoetat, eié, TE yp reyew. Aéye Tolvur, bn, alta, @ 
Ké8ns, TaryO7, te ovK éexelive Bovdrdpevos ovSe Tols Toupacw 
avTov avritexvos eivas émoinca TadTa’ 7 Sew yap Os ov padziov ely’ 5 


i , / _ \ , 
auTa, TT POTEPOV ovdey TT@TOTE Tomaoas. 


>] E > iF: an >) t 
QXX €VUTVi@V TIWOY aTroTrELp@pevos TL AéyEL, Kal apogLovpEVoS, 
oy N 
\ y U Whe tile 
Z 2 a \ A 
5) atta Torade’ modXNaKis pot hortav TO avTo évdTvioy ev TO 
Ld if - ? b] ” » 
mapenovtte Biw, addoT év aAQ OWE Hatvomevoy, Ta avTa é 
/ Ly / yy Y 
Néyov, @ Léxpares, Eby, povorxny Toles Kal épyatou. 


> f ig \ a 
EL TONNAKLS TAVTNY TV MOUTLKHY MOL ETLTATTOL TroOLElD. 


XN L 3 Nice 
Kal éyo 
” A V4 / e/ »” lal 
év ye TO TpocHev Ypdvm OrEep ErpaTToy TodTO UTEAauBavoy avTo 

/ / NY an 
fot tTapakenrelecOai te Kal émixerevew, WoTrep of Tots O€ovat 
ud ‘ \ ef n 

Svakeevopevol, Kal euol ovTw TO éevUTTVYLOY OTrEp EMpaTTOV TOUTO 
> / \ an € 

ETLKEAEVELV, JLOVTLKNY TroLEelY, WS Pirocopias pEev ovoNS mEeylaTNS 

lal > a \ Qn / an \ 

MOUGLKNS, €wod dé ToDTO TpatTovTos’ viv & émeLdy H Te SiKn éyévEeTo 

\ € na iA) lal (2 \ } / 7 > fa) re »” a“ 3 
Kal 7 TOV Oeod EopT SvexwrAvE pe atroOvycKey, edofe ypnvat, et 
” / ff \ 
dpa ToAAGKLS [ol TPoTTaTTOL TO evUTTULOY TaUTHY THY Snwadn 

\ lal \ - A ’ lal ’ eS 
povatkny Trovetv, un arevOnoar aUT@, AANA TroLEiv, acpadéaTeEpov 


NV 5 \ >) M 2 i 
BY@p €lvalt (1) QATLEVAL Tp apooidcac bat TOWMoaVvTa TOMPATA 


Kal TevOcuevoy TO evuTTviw. oUTw 81 TpaTov pev eis TOV Oedv 
ylotys povorkys] Wagner well quotes 
Laches 188 C foll. See also Laws 689 D 
y Kaddlorn Kal peylorn Taev ~vupwyiay 
peylotn Sikacotar’ av NéyorTo codla. Cf. 
Republic 411 C€ foll., 548 B dua ro THs 
arnOuns Movons TAS mera NOywr TE Kal 


are undoubtedly the work of different 
authors. 

5. os 0d padtov] After ws BD give dr, 
which Schanz brackets and I omit. 

7. et mwodAdkts] ‘if perchance’; as in 
61 A. 

12. mapakeNeverOal re Kal émuKedeverv] 
‘to urge and cheer me on’. Each of the 
three compounds used by Plato in this 


procohplas HuehnKevat, 
17. THY SypadSy povorkry] 
ordinary Greek sense of artistic and lite- 


in the 


passage has its distinct shade of meaning. 
mapaxeheverOat, which is the term fre- 
quently applied by Thucydides to a gene- 
ral’s address to his soldiers, means ‘urge 
to make an effort’; émxeNevew, which is 
a much rarer word and occurs nowhere 
else in Plato, ‘encourage while the effort 
is being made’; as in Euripides 2vectra 
1224. In daxehevduevoe the preposition 
has a distributive force: ‘as the partisans 
of different runners cheer on their favour- 
ites’. Cf. Herodotus 1X 5 dvaxehevoapérn 
Oe yur7 yuvackl. rn 
14. 6s driocoplas piv ovens iris HE 


rary culture; whereas Sokrates under- 
stood by pouvoury the philosophic life. 

TQ. ‘to satisfy my 
conscience’. 
plays the simply religious character of 
Sokrates not without a tinge of supersti- 
agociwoacba is to clear oneself 


dhooidcac bar] 


tion. 
from all taint of impiety; cf. Phaedrus 
242 C3; Philebus 12 B adda yap aoot- 
ovjat, ‘I wash my hands of it’. 

20. Kal meOdpevov] Schanz brackets 
Kal. 

els tov Oedv] Another 


Sokrates’ old-fashioned 


mark of 


piety. Prof 


This anecdote well dis-- 


10 
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eroinga, ov nv 1 nee Ovola’ pera Sé tov Oedv, évvoncas 674 
TOV TOLNTHY Sé01, eine Be TOLNTHS €lVaL, TOLELY pavers) arn’ 


ou ares: Kal avTos ovK pudonoryexds, dia TadTa &7 ovs mpoxel- 


pour elyov podous Kal nruotapny Tors Aiowrou, ToVTOUS érroinaa, 


ols TPWOTOLS ever xan. 


V. Tadra ov, d Keens, Evjve pate, Kal eppaia Hat Kal, av 


coppovn, oi SiudKew ws TAaXLoTa, 


Kerevovat yap “A@nvaior. 


drreipe O€, WS EotKe, THWEPOV 


/ Ba 
Kal 0 Supplas, Oiov TrapaKenevel, épn, 


TOUTO, @ ZORpaTES, Env ; TONAA yap ON evreTux Ka TO avopt 


oyedov ody &€& av éyad ToOnuat ovd ébrwatioby co EKoV eivat 


Geddes has some interesting remarks on 
the special connexion between Sokrates 
and Apollo, cf. 85 A. I cannot how- 
ever agree with his suggestion that the 
mpooluwoy was a thanksgiving for the 
thirty days’ reprieve; which would be 
totally inconsistent with the attitude of 
Sokrates in the face of death: cf. 116 E. 
2. pdBovs add ot Adyous] ‘fiction 
and not fact’. This distinction is estab- 
lished by Gorgias 523 A, dxove 5n, acl, 
pada Kadov Novyou, dv od méev nynoEL VOY, 
ws éya® oluat, eye 5€ Noyov' ws adnO7n 
yap dvra cor AéEw d péd\tw Aéyew; then 
follows the myth about the judgment of 
souls ; cf. Laws 872 D. 000s is defined 
by Aphthonios, quoted by Wyttenbach, 
as Adyos Wevdys elxovifwy adydeay. Plu- 
tarch, de gloria Atheniensium § 4, says 
that Pindar was rebuked by Korinna, «s 
duovooy ovra kal fy movovvTa pudous, 0 
THS TounTiKys Epyov elvat guyuBEBnke ; fur- 
ther on he says 0 6é 000s elvac BovdNerar 


Noyos Wevdhs éoxas adnOwe. Compare 
Aristotle’s distinction between toropla 


and trolnows, poetica 1451” 4, TOUT duapé- 
per T@ Tov pev TH yevomeva Néyew Tov dé 
ola dy yévorro. Of course Adyos in its 
wider sense includes pos, as we have 
in 60 D Tovs Tov Alowzov Noyous, 

3. os mpoxelpous etyov] i.e. in his 
memory; there is no evidence that the 
fables of Aesop had been published in 
writing up to this time. Aesop is said to 
have been a contemporary of Solon; and 


the story of his death is told by Plutarch, 
de sera nununis vindicta § 12: 
also an allusion to it in Herodotus 
II 134. 

7. épe Sidkev Os tadxtoTa] This in- 
junction must be considered as modified 
by the proviso added below, od pévrou ¥ 
iows Biacerac avtov. Schmidt finds a 
‘dilogia’ in the words, and Prof. Geddes 
takes the same view. But it appears to 
me that such a premature reference to the 
HeNéTn Oaydrov is thoroughly unplatonic. 
It is futile to omit the words ws TaxvoTa 
with Heindorf; in any case they must be 
implied, else we make Sokrates give 
Euenos the superfluous advice to die some 
time or other. 

61 C—62 C, ce. Simmias: Eue- 
nos is not likely to take such advice as 
that. Sohrates: Yes he is, if he is a 
real philosopher; not that he ought to 
take his own life. Aedes: This seems 
inconsistent; you first say that the phi- 
losopher will be glad to die, and then 
that he may not kill himself: why may 
he not? Sokrates: I only know what I 
have been told. According to one ac- 
count we are in custody here and may 
not make our escape. 


there is 


V, Vi. 


This is a hard 
saying ; but there is a more obvious rea- 
son, that we are the property of the gods, 
who are as justly indignant if we destroy 
ourselves as you would be, should one of 
your slaves do so. 
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meicetat. Ti dé; 5 8 bs" ov firocopos Evnvos; “Epouye Soxe?, 
egy 6 Zupplas. ’EOedjoes tolvuy cal Evnvos kab was oT aklws 
TOUTOU TOD TpayuaTos pérecTW. ov pévtToe lows Bidceras adTdr’ 
ov yap hace Oewirov civar. xal dua réyov tadta Kabhce Ta 
TKENH ETL THY yHv, Kal KADELSpEvos obTws Sn TA Nowa Sver€eyero. 5 
mpeTo ovv avtov 6 KéBys* Ids tobro réyeus, 3 LoxKpates, TO pu) 
Oewitov civar éavtov BiatecOar, eOérew S dv 7 drroOvycKovts 
tov dirdcogpov Erecbar; Ti 8, & KéBns; ode dxnkdate ob Te 
Kat Lyuplas wept trav tovo’tov Pirordw cuyyeyovsres; Ovdsev 
ye capes, 6 Saxpates. "ANG pny Kab eyo €E dxofs Tepl abtdv to 
Neyo" & pev oby TUyXaVva aKxnKows, POdvOS otSels Aéyew. Kal yap 
ig@S Kal padiota Tpémes pédAXovTa exeioe atrodnpely SiacKoTrety 
Te Kal pudoroyelv rept Tis amodnulas THs éxel, olay Twa avtiy 
oloueOa eivat' th yap adv Tis Kal TroLot dANO ev TO péxpe Hrlov 


SuTUaY Ypova ; 


\ ie \ Ly AN 
VI. Kara ti 8 otv tote ot dace Ocmitov elvar adtov éavtov 
° / > if / \\ 4 an cy 
aToKTiVYUVal, © LHKpates; Sn yap éywye, dep vov S1) od Hoov, 
\ , ov iy ? {22a an by » 
Kat Pidoddov Koved, OTE Tap nuiv SinTaTo, Hn dé Kal ANrov 


3. totTov TOU mpdypatos] Sc. diAo- 
coplas. 

4. 0 yap bac] It is worthy of note 
that the whole of this rather superficial 
reasoning against suicide, which is quite 
outside the main argument of the dialogue, 
is carefully and repeatedly marked as 
secondhand. It seems as if Plato wished 
to avoid any prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion which his panegyric of death might 
bring upon him; while his slight and 
rapid treatment of this subject would 
show that he did not feel strongly upon 
it. That he did not in all cases disap- 
prove suicide is certain: cf. Laws 854 C 
kal édy pév cot dpavre ravra Awhe Te TO 
voonua—el 5é un, Ka\Alw Odvarov cKepd- 
pevos amah\arrouv Tov Biov. Also 873 C 
Os av éavtov Kkrelvn, pnre Toews Takaons 
Oley, mayTE Tepiwdlyw apiKTw TpoTEerovay 
TUxn dvayxacbels, pndé aloxvyns Twos 
amcpouv Kal dBiov perahax av, dpyla dé rat 
dvaviplas Seda éavt@ dlknv dducov ércO7. 

9g: ProcdAdw] From this it is evident 
that Philolaos spent some time at Thebes, 


where Kebes and Simmias attended his 
lectures. We have absolutely no au- 
thentic information about the life of this 
eminent Pythagorean ; and the genuine- 
ness of the fragments ascribed to him has, 
I think, been once for all disposed of by 
Mr Bywater, Yournal of Philology vol. 1 
p. 21 foll. 

ovdév ye cadas] eos jv rors Iv- 
Oayopelois 8.’ aiviyudrwy déyew, says 
Olympiodoros, whom the editors all re- 


peat. I think Plato’s meaning is that 


“the arguments of Philolaos against suicide 


were not conclusive enough to satisfy the 
mpayuarela of Kebes. 

12. Siackoretv Te Kal pvOoAoyetv] This 
is an accurate description of the conver- 
sation that is to come: when reason has 
done all she can, fancy comes to her aid 
with a myth. 

13. THS éxet] Schanz brackets these 
words: Hirschig proposes ékeive. 

T4. pexpe HAlov Svopav] before which 
execution was not legal; cf. 116 E, 


or 


Io 


GD) 
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' n oe \ \ \ x 4 ’ \ 
Twov, os ov Séov TodTO Tovey’ caes Sé Tepl avTav ovdevos 


moore ovdev dxnxoa. “AANA TpoOupetcbar ypn, pn Taxa yap 62 


av Kab AKOVCALS. 


Lal > a 
lows pévtot Oavpactov cot pavettat, et TOTO 


n n 4 \ > , / 
povov TaV G\AwV aTavT@OV aTAovY eoTlY Kat ovdeéTrOTE TUYXaVEL 


a p 5 / eee r / 
T@ avOpaTra, dorep Kal Tada, oT OTE Kab ois BEdTLOV TeOvavat 
“ 


a ® \ y a > 
) Ghv, ots b& BérXtiov TeOvavat, Oavpactov tows cot pavettat, eb 


/ a > / Ns ? \ ¢ \ oO a rAXG 
TOUTOLS TOLS avOpwrTrols 1) OGLOV AUVTOUS EAUTOUS €U TOLELV, A a 


GdXov Sel Trepipévery evEepyeTnr. 


fol nan an bd Id 
"Ittw Zevs, pn, TH avtod hovi) eitav. 
> / > 3 / > + 
6 Lwxpatnys, oto y elvat Groyov" ov pévTOL GAN icas Y EXEL 


3. el TovTo pdvov] Of this ocus vexa- 
zus I shall first give my own interpreta- 
tion before mentioning other views that 
are held upon it. I accept the text pre- 
cisely as it stands without alteration or 
omission. The first thing to be done is 
to fix the meaning of rovro. It can 
hardly be doubted that rovro means here 
exactly what it does in 62 C, aAN’ elkés, 
épn 6 KéB8ys, rovro ye palverar: where 
the context clearly requires that roiro= 
bn Oeuirov elvar avtroy éavroy amoxtiy- 
Taking it in that sense here I 
should translate: ‘perhaps you will be 
surprised if this question alone of all 
admits a simple answer—if the same 
thing does not happen to man in this 


yuvat. 


as in all other cases; I mean that to some 
men at some time death is better than 
life: and for whom death is better, you 
will perhaps think it strange that they 
may not do themselves a good turn but 
must wait for some other helper’. I con- 
ceive the clause cal ovdérore... fv to show 
how it is that the question is not amour. 
Unless death were sometimes better than 
life the question whether suicide were 
sometimes lawful would never be raised, 
for no one would dream of committing 
it. dwomep kal rad\da, i.e. as in other 
cases either of two opposites may be 
better according to circumstances. The 
whole sentence amounts to this: you will 
think it strange if in the case of suicide 
we can lay down an invariable rule; that 
there are no persons for whom it is better 


kal 6 KéBns npéua éruyeracas, 


Kai yap av dd€eev, fy 


to die than live; and if there are, that 
they may not release themselves from life. 

Mr Jackson, in a paper read before the 
Cambridge Philological Society Dec. 1, 
1881, has a most searching examination 
of this passage. Understanding tovro 
as I do, he is of opinion that the clauses | 
kal ovdémore Tuyxavet...qv and Oavpacroy 
tows...dvOpdrors are interpolations. My 
interpretation, which differs from all 
those that he criticises, seems to me to 
meet many of his objections; and though 
I am far from affirming that he may not 


be right in rejecting these words, I am 
loth to do so when I believe they afford a 
reasonable sense. As regards certain 
phrases to which he objects, I think ov5é 
more is Simply in antithesis to éorw ére; 
and may we not with Mr Cope translate 
T@ avOpwmw ‘mankind’, a universal ex- 
pression which is afterwards qualified by 
éorw ols? 

Prof. Geddes has an elaborate note, 
but I am entirely unable to agree with 
his view. He seems to regard Kal ovdé- 
more as beginning an independent sen- 
tence. There is no difficulty about ov 
after Qavudovoy el, cf. o7 A. 

Schanz places a full stop after 7a\X\a 
and inserts d\\a before éorw. If the 
text is to be altered, I should prefer Mr 
Jackson’s plan. 

7. pal dovovy] Z. and St. add éorw, 
which is wanting in B pr. m. 

9. trrw Zevs| This little provincialism 
was doubtless a favourite mode of em- 


| \ 
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ey: 


\ iN , id NI > > > / 4 \ v) A / 
TWA AOYOV. O MEV OVY EV ATOPPNTOLS NEYoLEVOS TrEepl avTaY NOYOS 
€ ” A ’ A c ” \ rat lal Ni id x ed 
ws ev Tivt ppovpa eopev of avOpwrrot Kat ov Sef 81) éavtov éx 
/ , aN > 8 8 , / , / é 1 \ 
TavTns AvelvY ovd aTrodiwpacke, péyas Té Tis pou paiverar Kal 
> Cv, ay > / 3 \ a 
ou padvos dudeiv" o¥ pévTot AXAA TddeE yé poe Soxe?, d KéBns, ev 
/ N \ iy c a A a 
Neyer Gat, TO Geovs civar nudy Tors emlmehoupevous Kal uds Tors 
, / aA a “f lal lal 2 3 na ti 
aOperous Ev Tov KTnWaTor Tois Oeois Kivas 4 cod od SoKel OUT@S ; 
vv x ¢ / , fal 5 TP? g 3 A an 
Epouye, dyotv 6 KéBns. Ovxotv, } § 8s, cal od dv tév cavTod 
1s y > \ ¢ \ a 
KTNMATOY El TL AUTO EAUTO ATOKTWVVOL, fn) cnusvayTds cou OTE 
/ b) x / > a 
Bovres auto reOvdvat, yareralvois dv auT@, Kal ei twa &xous 
/ a ” , > 4 
TyL@plav, Timwpoto av; Ilavy x’, edn. “Iows toivyy tadty ove 
” \ / € N > / an 
aAoyov, fn TpoTEpov avTov aroKtivyivar Seiv, ply avdyKny Twa 


\ dh lal an ll 
Geds errumépryn, doTrep Kal TV VOV Huy Tapovaay, 
> > ’ la yy ¢ / rn , € 
VIL. °AXN etxds, &6n 6 KéBns, robT6 ye halvera. 8 péevTot 


phasis with Kebes, and well known to his 
friends as characteristic. 

I. €y dtopprtois] The ancient com- 
mentators explain that the Orphic tradi- 
tions are meant. This seems more pro- 
bable than any reference to the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

2. &y tTwe dpovpa] ‘in ward’. We 
might translate ‘on a sort of garrison 
duty’, following Cicero, Cato maior 20: 
vetatque Pythagoras iniussu imperatoris, 
id est dei, de praesidio et statione vitae 
decedere. 
notion was that the body is the soul’s 
prison, whence she may not come forth 
until her term is fulfilled: compare A- 
thenaeus IV xlv 157 C mpos jv 6 Kapretos 


But the common Pythagorean 


én, HvelOeos 06 rubayoprKds, © Nikwov, ws 
dnow Kiéapxos 0 mepurarntikos ev Sevrépw 
~ , 

Biwy, eye évdedécOar TH TwparTe Kal 
mes er a, ‘ ; 
T@ THOE Plw Tas aTavTwY WuXas TimMplas 

: 
xapiw, Kal Svelracda Tov Oedv ws, ef ph 
prevotow éml TovTos ews dv éxav avrovs 
ion, mr€oot Kal melfoow 
ToTE AUpats, O10 mavTas evAaBouuevous THY 


EuTecouvTat 


Tav kuplav avdracw poBeicbar Tov §nv 
ExovTas ExByvar udvoy Te Tov ev TE ynpe 
Odvatov domaciws mpoloracbat, memeopé- 
vous TI admo\vow THS WuUXNS meTa THS TOV 
Kupluy ylyvecOac yvopns. Cf. Phaedrus 
250 C, with Dr Thompson’s note; C7va- 
tylus 400 C, Gorgias 493 A. 


4. 0V pddios SuSetv] ‘not easy to 
see through’. Sokratic elpwrela: evi- 
dently he does not think this theory 
worth much. Olympiodoros, with perhaps 
unconscious sarcasm, observes avdyKn ot 
puoat Tov péNovTa OedoacOa ardv. 

6. & Tov krypdtov] Cf. Laws 906 A 
EVupaxoe 6¢ july Oeot re dua Kal dalpoves, 
ques T ad Krywara Oedy Kal Saudver: 
also go2 B. Elsewhere man is called the 
plaything of the gods: Zaws 803 c dv- 
Opwrov dé, drep elmouev éumpocbev (644 D, 
E), Geot re malyvioy peunxaynuevorv, Tovro 
avrov 70 BéXricTov yeyovévat, 

11, ply dvdykynv] Although dy may 
very easily have dropped out before dvdy- 
«yy, I have not thought proper to insert 
it against all the mss. I am not satisfied 
that Plato could not write rpiv alone with 
the subjunctive; and in Zimaeus 57 B it 
is not easy to account for the loss of dw: 
Avomeva od maverat, mply 7 mavrdmracw 
Moveva Kal duadvdevra éxpiyy mpods 76 
Luyyevés, 7 vuknOévra, év éx mov bmovov 
Te KpaTyoavTe yevomevoy, avrovd sdbvotKov 
pevy. Cf, Laws 873 A, 

62 C—63 E, cc. vii, vill, If this be so, 
replies Kebes, it seems inconsistent to 
say that the wise man will be glad to 
die. For only a fool would desire to run 
away from wise and good masters and 
guardians, such as the gods are to us. 
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lal 4 it 3 / >) , 
viv 61) éheyes, TO TOds diocdpous padlws dv eOédeww arroOvycKew, 
” a 5 , > / ” A an ee: Ni > , 
€OLKEV TOUTO, W LwKpares, aTOT@, ElTTEp O YUP 67 é€Xéyouev EVNOYwS D 
5 4 lal x. ¢ a b] / 
éxel, TO Oeov Te elvar TOV emipeAOUMEVOY NuaY Kal Nuas eKElvouv 


a / > 
KTH M“ATA cival TO Yap py) ayavaxtely Tos Ppovispwratous EK 


or 


A e an oe oa 

TavTns THS Oeparreias amovras, év 7 éTiacTaTOUCLY avUTaOY olTTEp 
ov yap 

¥ la ¢ lal v y i | / > fe / 
Mou AUTOS ye aUVTOU oleTaL dpewvov éTLIWEerncecVat eEXEVOEpos yEVO- 

3 > Fe Se IF \ ” Lite ee at J, i a f 
pevos’ add’ avontos mev avOpwrros Tay’ av oinbeln TadTa, pevKTEov 
a la) 5) > lal 
clvat amo Tov Seomdtov, Kal ovK av AoyifotTO OTL ov Sel aT YEE 


v J? 3 an ” > Ui / , ” id 
aploTol E€LOLY TMV OVT@OYV ETTLOTATAL Geol, OUK EXEL oyov. 


my 2) la} . 7 r / \ 3 
10 TOV ayabod hevyev, GAN 6 TL WadoTAa Trapapévery, 610 GroyloTas 
x n Yj a 5) x 9S = 
av pevyot, 0 O€ vodv éywy ériOupot Tov ay del civar Tapa TO 


¢ fal / 7 dA * S. t ’ / 5 > \ 
QUTOU Berriovt. KQLTOL OVUTWS, W AOKPATES, TOVVAVTLOV EVAL ELKOS 


Nok 
0 
, AN a eee th >’ , = id ¥ 
TKOVTAS TpETEL, TOS O€ Appovas Yalpelv. aKovVaas otY 6 LwKpaTNS 
5s noOnval Té pot ebofe TH ToD KéBntos mpayuwateia, cal ériBréEWas 63 
> € al > , ” ¢ / if \ ,’ A \ ’ , 
els pds “Aet Tot, Eby, 0 KéSns Noyous Twas avepevva, Kal ov Tavu 
Kat 6 Stupias >Adrra 
Y4 9 4 lal f A fal 
pny, én, & Sdxpares, viv yé por Sorel Te kal alts réyew KéBns° 
/ x t i As € ’ a , 
Tt yap av Bovdopevoe dvSpes copoi ws adAnOGs Seorotas apelvous 
> lal A lal 
20 avT@y pevyoley Kal padiws araddaTToWTO a’Tav; Kai poe Soxel 
Ni / \ / 7 a 
KéBns eis oé Telvety Tov oyov, bTL ovTW padios pépers Kal nas 
. 7 \ ” > ih ¢ > a 
aTokeiT@Y Kat apyovTas ayabovs, ws avTos oporoyeis, Oeovs. B 


fa) Nose Fi \ \ \ / > a > t 
vov On €déyeTo’ TOUS meV yap Ppovipous ayavaxtely atrobyn- 


= 
& 


f- ef * 
evOéws €Oérer We\Oec Oat 6 TL av Tis elrn. 


Schanz brackets these words. 

I5. Mpayparela] ‘insistence’, The 
word is used in a somewhat unusual 
Plato frequently denotes 
by it a pursuit followed with care and 
earnestness, generally philosophy, but 


To this Simmias agrees, and upbraids 
Sokrates for being too ready to leave his 
friends. Well then, answers Sokrates, 
since I am thus arraigned, I must try to 
defend myself before you more persua- 
sively than I did before the jury. As he 


manner here. 


is beginning his defence he is interrupted 
by Kriton: the attendant, says he, has 
been warning me that talking is apt to 
hinder the operation of the poison. Never 
mind, replies Sokrates; only let him be 
prepared to repeat the potion as often as 
may be required. 

3. TO Oedv re elvar] Sokrates had 
used the plural, as Kebes himself does 
directly afterwards, Plato, when he uses 
the word popularly, without any meta- 
physical significance, seems to employ 
Oeds or Oeot indifferently. 

8. devktéov elvar aro tod Serrdrov] 


sometimes the ordinary business of life, 
as in Republic 500 C. Compare Tpayua- 
Tewdy maddy, Parmenides 137 B. 

16. Adyous Twas dvepevva] ‘he is 
always hunting for some principle or 
other’. 

19. dv8pes cohol ds ddnPds should 
be taken together, 

21, els ot telvey Tov Adyov] Olym- 
piodoros remarks, not without acuteness, 
dvapalvera évrevOev dre TeNewWrEpos KéBns 
Ziuutov, because Kebes raises a universal 
question, while Simmias cuvayee éml roo 
DwKparovs. 
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Aixata, én, réyeTe. ofpat yap vuds réyew bre ypy je Tpds 
TadTa amohoynoacbat bomep ev Sicactynpio, Tldvu pév odv, éby 
6 Siuplas. 

VIII. épe by, 7 8 bs, meipabd midavatepov mpos spuds 
amonoyncacbat 1) pos Tors SiKactds. éyod yap, bn, b Seppla 
Te Kat KéBns, ef pev yr) Ounv HEew mpatov wiv Tapa Oeods addovs 
copous Te Kal dyabovs, éreita Kal Tap avOpwrous TeTENEUTNKOTAS 
apelvous TOV évOade, }Sikovv av ovK ayavaxtav TO Oavdre' vov 


or 


\ = YA 4 
COé ed tote btt Tap dvdpas Te eXTitw abi—ecOar ayabovs’ Kab 
a \ ) . 
TOUTO MeV OUK av Tavu SucyYUpLcalunr’ dTL pévTOL Tapa Deors 


a , ’ \ / 5 7 . a 
Searotas Tdvu ayabovs HEew, ed icte Crt, eltep TL aXAO TOV 

, / x an 4 a 
TolovT@y, Siucxuptcalunv av Kal TodTo. ote Sia TadTa ovx 


(vA > an > 2 wv ie > i / al / 

OTWS AYAVAKTM, ANN EVEATUS Ell ElVAL TL TOLS TETENEUTHNKOTL 
ef \ I Wh A wv lal , lal Xx 
@oTEp Ye KaL Taal NEyeTal, TOAV ameELVoV Tols ayalots 1 


Kakols. 


i 1-3) y+ © / ? / 
Té ovv, pn 6 Xupplas, @ Lwoxpartes ; autos éyou 


Kal, 

Tos 
\ 

THY 


t / a > x > a 
D dvavoray TavTny év vm Exes aTriévat, ) Kav Hiv peTadoins ; KoLVvov 
\ 4 lal ‘\ Cla 5 2) lal ¢) 
yap on ewouye Soke? Kal rjpuiy eivat ayaboy TodTo, Kal dua cor 


3 Mf yy Ss vf / € a / 
aTONOYLA ETTAL, EaY ATTEP NEYELS NMAS TELTNS. 


épn. 


foot Soxel TaNal EiTreEty. 


*ANXAa TELPATOMLAL, 


mpetov dé Kpitwva Tove cxetodmela, Th éotiv 0 Bovrecbal 
Té, 6 Sodx«pates, bn 6 Kpitwv, adddo ye 


1) Taras pol eyes O wéAXWY cot SdoELY TO Pappaxov, bTL yxpr 


6. mapa Oeods ddAovs]  Sokrates 
follows the popular distinction between 
the ovpdvio: and xOdvioe Oeot. Mr Cope 
translates ‘in the company not only of 
Gods wise and good, but next also of 
men’. I think however the meaning is 
settled by Zaws 958 D Tad mev meplt Ta 
Ocia vburpa Tov TE VTd yns Oewy Kai TAP 
7Hoe: and soon afterwards, 959 B, we 
haye exactly the same phrase as here; 
mapa Oeovds dAdous dmievat ddcovTa Noyor, 
where §eovs d\Novs can only mean ‘ other 
gods’, 

g. wap’ dvSpas te] The proper apo- 
dosis to the re has been displaced by the 
parenthesis kal rotro...... ducxupicaluny, 
which modifies the form of the succeed- 
ing clause. The meaning of the paren- 
thesis seems to be that Sokrates does not 
feel sure enough as to the exact condition 
of souls after death to make any positive 


statement about their association with 
one another: all he is quite sure of is 
that, whatever their condition, they are 
under the care of good and wise gods. 

II. %€ev] We cannot supply éArlfw, 
because Sokrates is confident that he will 
be in the company of gods, not that he 
hopes to be. But the infinitive construc- 
tion is carried on from the previous sen- 
tence, although the particular force of 
the governing verb is no longer appro- 
priate. Perhaps however Schanz is right 
in bracketing fer, 

14. moda. A€éyerar] in the current 
traditions of Greek religion. 

15. avTos xv] ‘are you minded to 
depart keeping this persuasion to your- 
self?’ 

19. mparov 8 Kplrova] This little 
episode serves to mark the conclusion of 
the introductory matter. 
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cou ppafav ws eddyicta SiareyerOar; pyol yap OeppaiverOat 
BarXov Svareyouevous, Seiv dé ovdev ToLvodTov mpoadépew TH fap- 
dvaykater Oar Kat dis Kat Tpls mlvew TOUS 
Kal 6 Swxparns, "Ea, éby, xalpew avrov' 


/ ; > be Pal E5087. 
pac’ ef O€ py, EvioTeE 
TL TOLOUTOV TroLoDYTAS. 

lal / € \ \ iy: aX > 

GANA povoy TO EavTOD TapackevatéTw ws Kal Sis ddcowr, éav Sé 
\ / Yj 4 ¢ / ‘- > y 

"AAG ayedov pév TH On, Ebn 0 Kpitwv' adra 
Vi > / ” ’ > ¢€ lal \ 

poe [rdrat] mpaypata tapéye. “Ha avtov, pn. adn vyly 67 


den, Kal Tpis. 


na an \ , 5) na ov 1 
Tots dukactats BovrAopat 7ON TOV NOYyor aTrododvaL, WS wor palweTat 
” / / \ ' a 

ELKOTMS ainp TO OVTL ev hirocopia Svatpiyas Tov Biov Pappeiw 

a 5 a / yf 

HéArXoY amroPavetcbar Kal evedTis elvat eked péyloTa olcecPar 
, A AY > \ ny / ” > 
aya0a, éreidav TerevTnoN’ Tas av ovy 67 TOVP ovTwS EyoL, w 


[64 


t U 
Luypia te Kal KéBns, eyo meipdcopar dpacar. 


\ a ¢€ f 
IX. Kuvéuvevovos yap bcos tuyyavovew opds amtopevos 


, ’ \ > 
firocopias rednOévat Tovs AArovs, OTL ovSeY AAO aUTOL eITH- 


, xX > Me sh / 
Sevovow 1) atobvnoKxew Te Kal TeOvavat. 


5 r ’ / 
ef ovy TovTO adnéés, 


D fal \ \ a / \ 
atotrov Synmou av ein mpoOupeicbar péev ev tavtt TO Blew pndev 


5. 7d éavtov is needlessly bracketed 
by Schanz. 

7. [mdédot] The mss. are uncertain 
about this word, which Schanz brackets. 
Z. and St. retain it. 

63 E—64 A. After the interruption 
Sokrates restates the thesis which he has 
to defend : that the philosopher will meet 
death with good courage, in the confident 
hope that he will enjoy the greatest 
blessings in the other world. 

8. @s pot datyerar] At this point 
the main business of the dialogue begins: 
all that precedes has been merely pre- 
paratory to this thesis, and all ‘that 
follows is logically evolved in its de- 
fence, 

64 A—67 B, cc. ix—xi. The philo- 
sopher’s whole life is nothing else than 
the study and practice of death; how then 
shall he be dismayed when that comes 
for which he has always been striving? 
This paradox is explained as follows. 
First 
separation of soul and body. Now the 
philosopher’s aim is the attainment of 
knowledge and wisdom, But the body 
is for ever thwarting his endeavours ; (1) 


we define death as the state of 


by its pleasures and appetites, (2) by the 
intrusion of sensual perceptions, (3) by 
its weaknesses and maladies. All these 
hinder the free action of the soul and 
prevent her from gazing calmly on the 
truth. Accordingly so long as the soul 
is in union with the body, she can never 
attain to perfect wisdom ; only death, by 
setting her free, enables her, if ever, to 
reach the truth. But the true philosopher 
will do all he can during life to anticipate 
this condition: he will withdraw his soul, 
so far as may be, from all communion 
with the body: its pleasures and pains he 
will scorn, its perceptions he will ignore; 
and so when the hour of release arrives 
the soul will be pure and unsullied by 
material taint; she will be fit to enjoy 
the free life of intelligence that is now 
before her. 

15. amoOvyoKeay te Kal reOvdvar] 
“dying and being dead’. droOvyoxew 
represents the philosophic training, the 
gradual emancipation of the soul from 
bodily passions ; re@yvdvar the perfected 
philosophic éfs, the complete independ- 
ence of soul, so far as is permitted by the 
conditions of corporeal life. 


E 


O4 


64] 


” x a 
G@dXo 7) TOUTO, FKOVTOS Oé 
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8) avtod ayavaxtety, 0 mada TpoeOv- 

Kal 6 Yupplas yedacas N1) tov Ala, 
Bépy, © Lwxpates, ov wavy yé pe vov 8) yeracelovta éroinoas 
yedaoat.  oimat yap av Tos ToANOVS avTd TODTO aKovcavTas 
Soxety ev mavu eipjabat eis Tors Pirocododytas Kat Evppavar av 
Tovs pev Trap nuiv avOpeérous Kal Tavu, 6TL TO GVTL OF pirogo- 
gpovvtes Oavatadct Kal ohas ye ov NeANOacw Ste akwot eiow TodTO 
macyew. Kal arn0n y adv réyouev, 6 Lypia, TAHY ye TOD opas 
pn rernGevar, AéANOeV yap avTovs 4 Te OavaTdar Kal H AEvoi 
elow Oavarov Kat otov Oavatovu of bs adnOds dirdcodor. el7r@pev 
C yap, py, mpos nuas avrovs, yalpew elrovTes exelvous’ nryoUmeOa 
Tt Tov Oavatov evar; Ildvu ye, ébn vrodaBov 6 Syplas. “Apa 
fe) adro Te} THY THS WuyYs ao TOD TwwaTOS aTadayHy; Kab 
eivat TodTO TO TEOVdval, ywpls ev ATO THS Wuyhs amaddayev 
avTo Ka?’ avTo TO copa yeyovévat, yapls S€ Ty Wuyi ard TOU 
capatos atadr\ayetoay altiy Ka? adtnv civat; apa pn ado 
tt [7] 6 Odvatos 7) ToUTO; OvK adda TOdTO, Epyn. Lkérras 57, 
& ayabé, édv dpa Kai col Evvdonn dmep euol. &x yap To’Twv 
D parXov oipat puds eloecPar TEept av cKoTOUpED. 


fal , 
JLODVTO TE Kal €7reTSEVOP. 


palveTat oot 
\ a 
didoadpou avdpos eivar éorrovdaxévat Tepi Tas noovas KaNoupevas 
\ / fe / ‘ aA d 3 t 7 
ras tolacbe, olov oltwy kal Twotav; “Hxiorta, & Ywxpares, edn 
/ 
6 Sopptas. Té 6€; tas 
> \ \ \ an if lal >) Y € a 
dddas Tas Tept TO cHpua Oépatrelas SoKe?d cou evtipous rryeic bas 


Ti 6é; Tas trav adppodicioy ; Ovdapas. 


rn @ ¢€ / le 
6 TotodTos; olov ipatiwy Siahepdvt@y KTHoels Kal VToonwaToV 
I \ \ \ a / a 
Kal ToS GAXOUS KAAN@TLO MODS TOUS Tepl TO TOMA TOTEpoy Tia 
an a\ 3 / Ch \ NY > / f nh lal 
E boxe’ cou 7) atipaterv, Ka Ocov pn TOAAH avayKH METEXYELY AVTOD ; 


"Ariater epwouye Soxel, py, 6 ye Os ddAnOds piddcodos. OvKody 


tive. 


6. Tovs piy wap’ tiv] In the mouth 
of Simmias I think these words must 
refer to the Thebans: cf. Sophzst 242 D 
7) 6¢ map’ nuiv "Bdearixdy @Ovos. * The 
majority would think what you say of 
philosophers excellent—my countrymen 
would give an especially cordial assent’, 
Simmias is glancing at the proverbial 
dulness of the Boeotian mind. 

7. Kal opds] Sc. Tos rap’ ny. 

18. -yeyovévan...etvar] Note the signi- 
ficant change of word. 

16. dpa prj dAdo te] If 7 be right, 
it can only be a ‘deliberative’ subjunc- 


For in a question we can hardly 
accept Heindorf’s suggestion, ‘ante mn 
intelligi potest dedolkare’. 

20. mept tas HSovas] Olympiodoros 
classifies those here mentioned as (r1) 
évepyeian puorxal Kal dvayKata, (2) puoe- 
Kal ev ovK dvaykatat 6€, (3) odre puotKat 
ovre dvaykatat. This however, as Wytten- 
bach points out, is an Epicurean distinc- 
tion: cf. Cicero de finibus I xiti § 45, and 
Diog. Laert. x 149: where the examples 
do not correspond with the present pas- 
sage. 


or 


Ic 
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drws doKel cob, ep”, 1) TOU TOLOUVTOU mpayparela ov ep TO ae 
elvat, GANA Kal boov Svvarat dgeoravar avtod, ™pos dé THY 
apuxy Terpaplar ; ; ”Kpouye. 
Tous SHrds eat 6 firocodos amodvav 6 TL padvara Thy Aux 


"Ap ov Ld gee peev év Tols TOLov- 


amd Ths ToD cdyatos Kowevlas Svapepovtas TAY dddrov avOpo- 

an a / an lal 

mov; Palverar. Kal doxet ye Syrov, & Lyla, Tots Toddols 

ec fal , \ / . a > 

avOparrois, @ MNdeY 780 TOV TOLOVT@V poe METEXEL AVTMV, OUK 
5 a , A / c \ 

dEvov elvas Sv, GAN éyys Te Teiverv TOD TeOvavar 6 pndev Ppor- 

rilov Tav HOovav at Sua TOV ToHpaTos ELL. 

réyers. 
2 a / A / 

X. Te &é &) wept avtny tiv THs ppovncews KTHoW ; TOTEPOV 

lal x y ,’ an ‘ 

€uTosiov TO Tapa 7) ov, eay Tis avTO ev TH EntnoEL KoLVwVOV 
t ° . , EG Phe) y ee ; 

oupTaparauBary ; olov To ToLdvde éyw' dpa exer adnOevav Twa 

\ A , ! a A \ 

dyes Te Kab akon Tols avOperois, ) Ta ye ToLadTa Kal of TouNTat 

€ na EK rn va y > , > \ > \ ” € lal . 

npiv det Opurodaty, 6TL ovT axovomev axpiBes ovdéeY OVTE OP@LeED ; 
® a \ \ A a 

Kaitos e¢ avTal TOV Tepl TO TOUa aicOncewy jun axplBeEts eiow 


Ilavu pev odv adrnOy 


2, adbertdvat attov] With the whole 
of these three chapters should be com- 
pared Zvmacus 87 C—go D. It would be 
an error to suppose that Plato, with all 
his contempt for the body, was a friend 
of asceticism. In the passage of the 
Timaeus above mentioned he says that a 
due balance should be maintained be- 
tween soul and body; a vigorous soul 
ought to have a vigorous body for its 
vehicle. Accordingly the body should be 
kept in good health and condition for the 
sake of the soul: for no less emphatic- 
ally than in the Phaedo he declares that 
all is to be subordinate to the free exercise 
of intelligence ; see especially go A foll. 

8. éyyts tu relvev] ‘verges pretty 
closely on the state of death’, Corr. 
Here Plato marks the vulgar error already 
referred to in 64B \éAnOev yap adbrovs K.T.D. 
The majority have no conception of the 
philosophic re@vdvae ; if one lives without 
bodily pleasures, they think he may as 
well be dead. Such is the judgment of 
Kallikles, Gorgias 492 B of NAou yap av 
orw ye Kal ol vexpol evdamovérraros elev. 
Sokrates retorts that the life of the plea- 
sure-seeker is a lou Blos and afterwards 


xapadpiov, 494 B. Cf. Philebus 21 C. 

9: Sid tod cadparos] This phrase 
would indicate that there is no real dis- 
crepancy between the doctrine of the 
Phaedo and of the Philebus on the subject 
of pleasure. For the preposition da 
implies ‘those pleasures [which the soul 
feels] by means of the body’: see intro- 
duction § 4. 

14, Ob tomtal juiv del Opvrdodor] 
e. g. Empedokles 49—53 (Karsten) : 

G\N dye, dOpe maumaddun mh OFA 

&xacror, 

unre TW” OWw éxwv miorer wréov 7 Kat’ 

aKouny, 

kyr’ axohy épldovrov vmép tpavdbuara 

yAwoons, 

bare Te TOv a\\wv damn wbpos earl 

vonoar* 

yulwy mlorw epuxe, voew 8 

€xagrov. 
Cf. 108 : 
Ty ov vow dépkev, wd Oupacw joo 
TeOntis, 


7 Ondov 


also the line of Epicharmos : 
vods Oph Kal vos drove 
Kal TUPAd. 


TANNA KWps 
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ponde cadeis, cxodgj al ye Gddav Tacar ydp Tov TovTeY pav- 
AoTEpat elow 1 col ov Soxotaw; Ildvu pev ody, épy. lore ody, 
HO 6s, » Wuyx7) tis GdnOelas kmrerac; Srav wey yap peta Tod 
oodpartos émiyeipn te cKorelv, Sjrov bre tére éLarwatatas Ur’ 
Cavrod. “AdnO7 Aéyeus. “Ap ody ove év 76 AoyiSecOau, elmep Tov 
GNOOt, KaTASnrOV ath yiyveral Te TaV dvT@V; Nal. Aoylterar 
O€ yé mou TOTe KaANOCTA, bTAV avTny TOUTwWY pNdey TaparvTh, 
pnTe akor pnte dus unte adyndadv pundé tis HdSovi, GAN b Te 
parwota avt) Ka? adbriy yiyvntas édca yalpew 76 cdma, Kad 


DATAON, 63 


Ka? ocov Svivatat mr) Kowwovodca ait pnd amtouévyn dpéynrac 
Tov ovtos. “Kote tatta. Ovxotv cab évtadda % Tod pidoadogou 
Dux) wadota atiyndfer TO coma Kal heiyes dm’ adrod, Enret Sé 
avtTn Kal adtny ylyvecOar; Paiverar. Ti &8 &) tad Toidde, b 
Luppla; pawév te eivac Sieavoy avo 7) ovdév; Papev pévtoe v7) 
Alia. Kal cardv yé tt kat ayabov; Tlds & ot; "Hbn otv wéroré 
TL TOY TOLOUTMY ToIs opOarpmois cides; Ovdapds, 7 8 bs. ?AAN 
ary Tit aicOynce TAV Sia TOD TemaTos edyrpw avTav; Aéyo OE 
Téepl TavTOV, olov peyéOous Tépt, VyLelas, loxvos, Kal TOV AArNOV 
évl NOY aTavTwY THS ovVclas, 0 TUYYaVEer ExacTOY ov’ apa ova 
TOV TopaTos avTaY TO adnOéotaTov Oewpeitat, 7) Hde Eyer” Os av 
padloTa nuOV Kal axpiBéotata TapacKevacntar avTd ExacToV 
dtavonOjnvat mepl ov cKoTreEl, ovTOS av éyyvtata low Tod yvevat 


oa r \ > 
éexaotov; Ilavu pev ovv. 


I. gavddérepat] Sight is distinguished 
as the noblest of the senses in Z2maeus 
47 A dws Oh Kara Tov éudy Abyov airla 
THs pmeylorns whedelas yéyovey july : hear- 
ing comes next, 47C,D. Cf. Phaedrus 
250 D ovis yap nuly déuratyn Tuy Sid Tov 
ouparos epyerat aicdnoewy. 

7. wapadvry| ‘annoys by its intru- 
sion’: this sense of mapa is not uncom- 
mon in Plato: cf. below 66 D mrapam- 
ntov; Trmacius 50 E Tapeupaivoy. 

8. pmdé tis 780v7] This is the read- 
ing of the Bodleian, and seems to me 
right. dAynddv wndé tis 75ov7 all belong 
to the last unre. 
dpéyntat] ‘reaches after’. 
kaddy yé te kal ayaldv] Here 


Z. has wyre Tus. 
10. 
Tso 

the atrd dyabov seems placed on the same 

level as the other ideas, This however 


i) ? fo) a 3 a ye 
Ap ovv ékeivos av totto Tomoese 


is merely because for the present pur- 
pose Plato is not concerned to differenti- 
ate it: the criticism of Anaxagoras, 98 
C foll., shows that in the Phaedo the aird 
dyafov must occupy the same position as 
in the Republic. In the Republic itself 
ayafov is several times apparently classed 
with the inferior ideas, e.g. 476 A. 

18, peyeQous aépr] Here is the first 
decisive indication that the Phaedo be- 
longs to the middle phase of Platonism, 
along with the Republic. For péyefos is 
Tuy pds TL, GY oO} Pauey etvar Kad? avTd 
(Arist. wzetaph. 1 ix.) 

22. SvavonPyvar] is opposed to ale- 
OdvecOac: ‘to apprehend intellectually 
the essence of each object of his investi- 


yévos. 


gation’, 
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Kabapdtarta, doTis 6 TL addiota avThH TH Savoia tor ép ExacToy, 
pnte tiv dw rapatiOéuevos ev TO SiavoeicOar pnte Tia adv 
alcOnow épérxov pndepiay peta TOD Noyiopod, GAN aitH Kal” 
avTyny eihixpiwwet TH Siavola ypodpevos avTo Ka avTo eihixpwwes 
Exactov émuyerpol Onpevew Tav dvTwY, aTadayels 6 TL LadLCTA 
Ch0aruav Te Kal OToV Kal os Eros eitrety EptrayTos TOD Td paTos, 
GS TAapaTTOYTOS Kal ovK edvTOS THY WuynY KTHTaTOaL adnOeLAY 
Te kal ppdvnowy, dtav KoWwwVvh, dp ody ovTOS éoTLV, O Yiyupia, elrep 
Tis Kal GAXos, 6 TevEdpevos TOD dyTOs; “Trephuds, bn 6 Lipplas, 


&s adnOF réyeus, © LdKpares. 
XI. 


a / / 
Ovxody avaykn, ébn, ék Tavtev tov’Tav Tapictacbat 


tal Ul \ % , 

ddEav Toravde Tid Tos yvnoias Pirtocddpous, bate Kal mpos aGdzj- 
a tf if > , 

Rous ToladTa ATTA NEéyew, OTL KiVduUVEVEL TOL MOTE ATpaTOs TLS 


I. atty TH Stavola] The distinction 
of the Republic between vovs and didvova 
is not drawn here, since for our present 
purpose it is unnecessary. 

7. adjiPadv te kal ppdvyow] dd7- 
Oeca is objective truth, ppdvnors the mental 
mabnua which apprehends it; cf. Republic 
itt 1 

13. Oomep atpards] Olympiodoros 
insists that this refers to a Pythagorean 
maxim gevyew Tas Aewddpous, whereby 
he has largely contributed to the per- 
plexity of this passage. I believe drpa- 
mos properly means not so much a byway 
as a short cut: what then is this short 
cut? Weare here drawing an inference éx 
mdvTwy ToUTwy, i.e. from the various con- 
siderations which induce the philosopher 
to withdraw his soul from communion 
with the body. Now to this state of se- 
paration, towards which the philosopher 
struggles during life by a long and tedi- 
ous process, there is but one short cut, 
namely death; which therefore I hold 
with Schleiermacher is meant bythe arpa- 
més. So far then we get a perfectly good 
sense: ‘the inference which genuine phi- 
losophers will draw from the foregoing 
considerations is this: it seems that death 
is a short cut to the goal of our life’s 
endeavour’. But what of pera rod Adyou 
év rn okéWer which in the mss. follow 


éxpépew? The unmeaning superfluity 
and intolerable clumsiness of this addi- 
tion surely ought not to be laid to the 
charge of Plato. <A glance at the notes 
of the various editors is enough to show 
the hopelessness of extracting any sense 
from the phrase as it stands in the texts. 
Again, as I think, the acuteness of Schlei- 
ermacher has solved the difficulty. If, as 
he proposes, we place the words after 
éxwpuev, they are perfectly appropriate 
and restore the balance of the sentence, 
which will then run ‘it seems that a kind 
of short cut brings us to our goal; because, 
so long as we have the body as a partner 
with the reason in our search for truth, 
and our soul is mixed up with this plague, 
we shall never fully attain the object of 
our desires’. Cf. 65 E pyre rHv ov 
mapari0éuevos ev TH OvavoeicOar unre Twa 
dAAnv alcOnow epékwy undeulay mera 
Tov Aoyicov. As evidence of confusion 
in the mss. it may be noted that the posi- 
tion of auds varies; on which account 
Hermann brackets it. Possibly we should 
translate roU Adyou ‘our theory’, not 
‘reason’, because in the latter sense 
Plato usually says per& Néyou, not pera 
Tov Noyou: cf. Timaeus 28 a, Protagoras 
324 B. But in Zimaeus 70 A we have 
Tov Noyou KaTnKoov. I still feel doubtful 
whether some words have not fallen out: 


66 
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expépew nds; OTL, ws av Td coma Eywopev peta TOD Adyou év 
TH Keel, Kal cupTrepuppéevyn 7 NwaV 1) \ruy7) ETA ToLOvTOU KaKOD, 
ov pn Tote KTnTomEOa ikaves ov ériOupodmev’ hapev dé TODTO 
eivat TO adnbés. ruplas wev yap iv doyoNlas Tapéyet TO TOMA 
C dua Thy avayxaiay tpopynv' Ett Sé av TwWES voTOL TpoaTrécwowr, 
€uTrodigovew nud thy Tov dvtos Onpav. épdtav dé Kal émiOupLav 
kal doBwrv Kal cidodkwy tTavtodaray Kal ddvapias éurinAnow 
NaS TONANS, WoTE TO Aeyomevoy ws adnOGs THO OvTL UT avTodD 
ovdé dpovncas nuiv éyylyvetat ovdérote ovdév. Kal yap ToAeMOUS 
Kal oTaCELS Kal fayas ovdéy GAO Tapéyer ) TO THua Kab ai 
ToUTou émeOuplas. 
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dia yap THY TOY YPNMaTaV KTHoOW TaVTES oF 
TodEewoL ylyvovtat, Ta Sé YpHpwata avayKalowela KTacbar Sia TO 
capa, Sovrevoytes TH TOUTOV Oeparreia’ Kal éx Tov’TOV acyoNlay 
ayouev pirocopias réps dia Tavta tadta. TO 8 écxyatov Tavtwv 
OTt, edv TLS nuiv Kal aYOA) YyévnTaL aT’ avTov Kal TpaTTapela 
m™pos TO okoTre Tl, ev Tals EnTHcEecw av TavTayoD TapaTimtov 
OdpuBov tapéyer kal Tapaynv Kat éxTAnTTE, wate pu) Svvacbat 
Um avTov Kabopayv TadnOés, GAA TO dvTe nyiv. SédecKTas OTL, Et 
pédARopmEev TroTe KaVapas TL elaecOal, aTadAaKTéov avTOD Kal avTI) 
7H uy Ocatéov ata Ta Tpdypata’ Kal TOTE, WS EoLKED, apetv 
éotas od éiOupodmév te Kal hapev épactal eclvar, ppovyiceas, 
el yap 
pr) oldy Te peTa TOD aduaTos undey KaCapas yvavat, Svoiv Batepor, 


> N / e , ~ 
erelday TENEUTNTOMEV, WS O AOYOS onpaiver, dow Oé ov. 


aN aN om op , fa) \ a a ’ , \ 

9 ovdamod éoTw KtTncacOat TO Eldévat 7) TeXeUTHTATWW" TOTE yap 
aN > ¢ \ ¢ \ M4 la) 

ait) Kal adtnv % uy) eotat yopis Tod cdpatos, mpoTepov 5 
V4 \ & A a 7 Ya lal 

ot. Kar &v & dy Copev, ovTas, ws Eouxer, eyyuTdTw éodpeBa TOd 

eldévas, Cav 6 TL PaNLTTA pNdEV OMIAOLEV TO THMATL pNde KoLVw- 
fal Ao Oh si A b) / 9 an 

vopev, 6 Te ju) Maca avaykn, pyde dvarripTrAdpeOa THs TovTOU 


67 


citatis locis addi’. He might have added 
that Plato uses these words when he Is 
giving the popular phrase a deeper mean- 
ing, as here and in Phaedrus 256 B Tw 


Tpiov TaruopdTwY TV Ws aXnOGs “OuE- 


drpamos seems to require definition ; and 
possibly the misplaced phrase extruded 
something like 6 @dvaros after éxpépeuv. 
For the use of éxfépew Heindorf quotes 
Soph. Ad. 7: and somewhat similar is 


the use of the passive in Cratylus 386 A. 
3. Sid tiv dvayKalay tpodprv] Com- 


pare Timaeus 43 B—44 A. 


g. 0v8t dpovacar] This, as indicated 
by 76 Neyduevov, was no doubt a common 
phrase, to which Plato has given a turn of 
his own. Wyttenbach observes ‘ nondum 
satis cognitum, ws a\nAds et item T@ dvre 


ee 


TAK. 

II. Sud ydp tiv TOV XonPATav KrHot] 
cf. Republic 373 D. 

20. ara Ta mpaypara] ‘the reali- 
ties of things’, i.e. the ideas, For this 
use of mpdyuwara compare 99 D BAérwr 
mpos TA Tpaywara. 


i) 


Io 


15 
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dicews, ard Kabapevopev an’ avtod, ws dv 6 Beds aTro\von 
‘was’ Kal oltw piv Ka0apol amaddaTTOmEevoL THS TOU THpMaTOS 
adpootyns, ws TO €ikds, weTa ToLOVT@Y TE écdpeFa Kal ywooopelar 
80 judy aitadv av 70 eiduxpwwés. [TodTo 8 éativ iaws To ady- 
Oé5.] pu) Kabapd yap Kabapod edamtecOar pr) ov. OepsTov 7. 
Tovatra oipat, & Suupla, dvayKaioy elvat mpds adAdjAoUS NéyELY 
te kal SoEdfew mavtas Tods opOas diropwabets’ 7) ov SoKet cot 
o’rws; Lavtds ye waddov, © YoHxKpares. 

XII. Ovxoiv, bn 6 Yoxparys, et tadta adynly, @ ETaipe, 
TOA) Edtrls adixopéevy ob eyo Tropevopat, Exel ixavas, ElTEp Tov 
GAnr06t, KTicacOat todTo ob &vexa  TOAA) Tpaypateia nuiv 
év TH TapenOdvTe Bio yéyover, Bote H ye arrodnula n viv pot 
mpooretaymevn peta ayabis édmidos yiyvetar Kal ado avépl, 


66 TAATONOS 


\ € fal if c , \ 8 Ie e] @ / 
Os ayetTal of mapeckevadcbat THY diavoiav WaoTrep KEeKaSapyErnv. 
> oe S; ? a 
Tlavy pév ody, by 6 Suuplas. Ka€apous 6é etvat dpa ov todto 
a Ie if \ / ee 
EvpBaiver, Orep Tarat €v TH NOYH AéyeTal, TO yopifey 0 TL 
rn \ / ) > c \ 
PadtoTa ad TOD cwpaTos THY ruynY Kal EBicat avTHY Ka avTHY 
a / \ Rb] / x 
Tavrayobev éx TOD cdpaTtos cvvayelperOai Te Kat aPpoiler Pat, Kal 
fal A lal / \ > a yj 
oixelty Kata TO SuvaTov Kal év TO vdV TapovTL Kal ev TO Erretta 
id Lal > lal / 
povny Ka@ avtnv, éxrvopéevny woTmep Seopav éx TOU awpmaTos; 
lal aA 2) / / 
Ilavu peév ovr, pn. Ovdxody todto ye Oavatos ovowateTtat, Wats 
\ \ fal > \ 4 ‘e / / Ss 8 v4 JN / 
Kal Ywpiopos Wuyns amo copatos; Lavtamaci ye,7 8 bs. Avew 
4 fol Ss U , € 
dé ye avtnv, bs paper, TpoOvpodvTat adel padicta Kal povot of 
aA > A \ \ , 2 ON mt a 
piriocopodvtes opOas, Kat TO MEAETNMA AUTO TODTO eoTW TOV pido- 


1. 00eds] Z, and St. add autos. 

3. peta torovtwv] sc. kafapay. I 
take this to be neuter; i.e. the contents 
of the ideal world. Cf. Phaedrus 249 C 
mpos yap éxelvots del éore uynmy mpos olaomep 
Oeds dy Oetds ore, 

4. [rovto 8 éotly tows 1d ddnQés] 
I have bracketed these words, which I 
believe to be a mere gloss on elAckpuvés, 
derived from 66 B d@apev dé rodro elyac 7d 
adnbés. 

Be ‘for I doubt it is 
not lawful for the impure to reach the 
pure’, 

67 B—68 B, ¢. xii. So then he will 
meet death with a good heart who has 
purified his soul by withdrawing her from 


pi} KaBap9] 


contact with the body and accustoming 
her to dwell apart by herself; for death 
is the consummation of her release from 
body. Were it not strange if the wise 
man shrank from that which all his life 
long he sought; freedom from his foe the 
body, and fruition of wisdom his love? 
Shall a man meet death gladly in hope 
of reunion with some earthly love, and 
for the sake of his divine love shall he 
fear to die? 

20. ékAvopévnv] notice the present: 
‘working out her deliverance’. 

domep Serpav] Z. has éx decucr. 

23. pddtora kal pdvor] ‘chiefly, nay 
only, the philosophers’. 


C 


68 
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! P \ \ n > \ , x y 
copor, Avaws Kal yopiowos Wuy}s ard capuarTos, 1) ot}; Paiverau. 
Ovxody, ep év dpyf er Notov av ein dvd ifovO” 
, OTTEP EV APY} ENeyor, yeXolov av ein avdpa TapacKevalovO 
i? \ > fol / iv4 9 / lj n Nn 
eauTov €v TO Bim OTL éyyuTdTw dvTa Tod TeOvdvat obtw Hy, 
” bl t/ > n / > o lal Ga 
Kare? jxovtos avt@ tTovTov ayavaxreiv; [ov yedolov;] Ids 
? Sirs fal v By ” Ss A JN 
& ob}; Té dvr dpa, bn, db Suupla, of opOds irocododrtes 5 
> , a \ a 
amobrncKew pereTdot, Kal 7d TeOvdvar Heiota avrois dvOpdTrov 
, > al \ t ip 
poBepov. éx Tdvde Sé oxdret. ef ydp SvaBéBrnvrae pev TAVvTAayy 
yee if ) \ \ bh) ¢ ay > n \ \ BA 
CG Gey: ay de pag QuTny SEY Thy ruynv éxely, 
a a > DY 
TovTouv 6 yiryvouévou et hoBoivto Kal ayavaxtotev, ov ToAX av 
= ig cy > Ae oy a ae > 
ahoyia ein, eb pn Aopevot éxeioe iovev, of adpixoméevors édrls eat 
UL eN G yy Ae ft 
ov ova Biov npwv tuyelv npwv Sé dpoviceas’ @ Te SueBEBAnVTO, 
, > t / > lal 3 lal 
TOVTOV amnAXAXGat cuVdVTOS aTots; 1) avOpwTrivey jev TaALdLKOV 
\ an 
Kal yuvatkov Kal viéwy aTofavovtwy todnXol 8) éxovtes HOEAnTaV 
Def lal ¢€ \ n a fa) 
eis" Acdou édOetv, vd Tadtys adyomevor THs éXridos, THs TOD dye- 
aOai te éxel dy éreOimovy Kal ovvécecbat' dpovncews S& dpa 
TIS TO OvTL Epav, Kal AaBOv ohddpa THY avTnY TatTnv édXT iba, 
a Beas, 3 
pendapod arrobe evtevEecIar avtH aEiws Aoyou 7 év “Atdou, aya- 
vaxtnoes Te aTOOVnTK@YV Kal OVY AopmEVOS cia a’TOTE; olecOaL 
/ aX an v 5 ae an / < 46 A 3: fal 
YE Xp, av TO OvTe ye 7, W ETaipe, HirOcOpos’ aHodpa yap avT@ 
tadta d0€e, wndapod adrdot kabapas évtevEecOar ppovnoes GAN 


x Db) aA > be a ivf By4 v4 bys EX, b) VV \ x 
 €KEl. €L O€ TOUTO OUTWS EVEL, OTTED ApTL EdeEYoV, OV TrOAAH av 


aay al \ ¢ an 
aroyla ein, e¢ hoBotro Tov Pavatov 6 TovovTos; IlodXd) pévTou v7) 


Alia, 7 8 Os. 
XIII. Ovxoty txavov cou texpnptov, pn, TobTO avdpds Ov av 


g. Tovrov §4] mss. dé, corr. Madvig. _ the multitude is spurious : for they endure 


I follow Schanz in adopting 67, since the 
vulgate gives a somewhat ill-balanced 
sentence: thus we may translate, ‘ if they 
are at feud with the body on every issue 
and desire to keep the soul to herself, 
then, should they fear and fret on the 
attainment of this object, were it not the 
height of perversity, not to go thither 
with gladness, where on their arrival they 
hope to possess that which they loved all 
their life long?’ Z. and St. retain dé. 

a1. Omep dpre tAcyov] referring to ov 
ToNA} av ddoyla ein. 

68 B—69 E, ¢. xiii. Therefore the phi- 
losopher alone is truly brave and tem- 
perate. The courage and temperance of 


evils only to avoid greater evils, they 
forego pleasures only that they may enjoy 
greater pleasures; thus fear is the source 
of their courage, indulgence the source of 
their temperance, But the fount of all 
real virtue is wisdom: this is the only 
true currency; virtues that arise from 
balancing pleasure against pleasure and 
pain against pain, apart from wisdom, 
are worthless and slavish. Virtue is the 
purification of the soul; the true philoso- 
pher is he whose soul is purified and ini- 
tiated into the holy mysteries of wisdom, 
and he it is who shall dwell with the 
gods in the other world. Such is the 
defence of Sokrates, 


or 


Io 
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18ns dyavaxrobyta pérovta drrobavetaOar, btu ovK ap’ Hv pido- 
copos, dAXd Tis Pirocdpatos; 6 avTos dé rou obros TUyYavEL OY 
Kal piroxpypatos Kal piroripos, ijTo1 Ta Erepa TovTaV 1) apporepa. 
Ildvu, pn, éyer ows ds Néyers. “Ap” ody, Edn, B Lippia, ov Kat 
4 cvowatonévn avdpela Tots olTw SvaKemmévors adLoTAa TpPOTHKEL 5 
Havras Sxarov, épn. Ovxodv Kal » cappoctyn, jv Kal of moddot 
évopatovet cwppoovuny, TO Trepl Tas érvbumlas pn értonabat, arn’ 
Oduydpos eyew Kal Koopls, ap’ ov ToUTOLs wovoLs TPOTNKEL, TOUS 
padlota ToD cdyatos OdAvywpodaly Te Kal év pirocodia Gaow; 
"Avdyen, én. Ei ydp é0édeus, 1} 8 6s, evvofjcay Thy ye THY addrAwY 
Ilds 67, d 
Sd«pates; Olcda, 4} 8 bs, ote Tov Oavarov nyotvTat TavTes oF 
GdXot Thy peydrov kaxdv; Kal pan épyn. Ovxodv poe perfover 
KAaKOV UTOpévovtw ATV of avopelot TOY BavaTor, OTaY VTOMEVO- 


Y i \ U t S oo 
avopeiav te Kal cwappocvyny, Sofer cou eivas aToTOSs. 


ow; "Eots tadta. To Sdediévae dpa kai dée avdpetos elou Tavtes 
TAY ob Hirdcodor. 
elval. 


’ / > a 
Kaito. ddoyov ye Séer Tuva Kal SeiNla avdpetov 
5 a > > a 
Ilavu pév obv, Ti dé of Kdcpioe avToY; ov TavTOV ToDTO 

/ 7 5) , 7 / / > . / la 10U 
meTovOacw' axoracla Twi oddppoves elolv; KaiToL dapyev ye adv- 

> a / , ¢ \ r 
vatov eival, GAN duos avtois cuuPaiver TOVTw OpmoLoy TO Taos 

\ Sieh / r \ <= FE 
TO Teph TavTny THv evnOn cwppoovynv’ oBoripevor yap ETépav 
Aa n lal v ’ 
noovav atepnOjvat Kab émiOvpovyTes exelvwv, ANAwY aTréxyovTaL 
(aed eye Uy / favo > / Nee \ a 
UT GA@V KpaToUmEvoL. KalTOL KAaNOVGL YE aKONATIaY TO VTO THY 
fal ’ a z 
yoovav apyerGar’ adr Suws oupPalver avtois Kpatoupévois td 
€ an n oo 58 fal fal S: ¢/ U b] a nr 8n 
nOoVa@V KpaTety ANNwv NOovaY. TOUTO OMOLOY EOTLY @ VU On 
s a / av ’ >’ f ? s / 
édéyeTo, TO TpoTTov Twa Ov akoAaclay avTo’s cecwdpoviabar. 
” / 70, / Sl / \ \ ’ vA Ss Cas: An \ 
Koike yap. pakaple Lyla, fon yap ody altn H 7) 6pO2) mpcs 
> \ ’ iz < \ x 58 \ \ / \ r \ 
apeTiv adhayn, nSovas wmpos ndovas Kat AUTTaS Tpds AUTTaS Kal 
, \ / \ 
doBov mpos poBov KatarraTTeo Oat, kai peiSo Tpds €EXaTT, woTeEp 


3. rdroxpyparos kal prdrdrios] Cf.  cwuary diaBeBnuevors. 
82 C: these correspond to the o\vyapxiKds to. é0éXes] Z. has éMeAnoers. 
and riymoxpariKds dvap of Republic 1x. 15. T® Sedrévar dpa Kal Séer] Schanz 


5. 1 dvopatopévyn av8pela] The phi- 
losopher faces death with calmness and 
abstains from bodily indulgence; there- 
fore he is courageous and temperate even 
in the popular sense, although his courage 
and temperance arise from a widely dif- 
ferent source to that of the vulgar. ois 
olTw diakemévois, i.e. the character de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, Tots 7@ 


well compares 78 B T@ ev cuvrebevre Te 
kal cwvbéTy. 

24. d@AdAov WSovav] Schanz brackets 
&\\wv, which, he says, is omitted in the 
citation of this passage by Iamblichos. 
I think however it is wanted. 

26. pds dpetyy] ‘in respect to virtue’: 
the preposition is not used in quite the 
same sense as in the words that follow. 


Cc 
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> > > 3 fal f \ ° 
voulopata, GAN 7 éxeivo povov TO vopicpa opOdy, avti ob Sei 
Wa a iu“ 
aTavTa TavtTa KataddaTTecbat, dpovncis, Kal TovTov mev TavTa 


\ \ , ? 2 t A 5 
Kat (ETA TOUTOU @VOUMEVA TE Kal TT PAT KO [LEVa, Tw OvTt 7) Kab 


avdpeta kal cwppootvyn Kab Stxatoovyn kal EvArxyjBSnv adnOns ape?) 


Sy \ / SN Uh 
7 META Hpovncews, KAL TPoTylyvomévwy Kal aTroyiyvomévwv Kal 


¢ a \ , \ A / fl 
ndovav Kat PoBov Kai Tév arAwY TavT@Y TAY ToOLOUTwY’ Yopt- 


Coueva dé dpovicews addaTTOmeva avTt addArwV pI) TKLAYpa- 


/ = € t bd \ \ a ” b ie \ 
pia TIS 1 TOLAa’TN apeTH Kal TO dvTL avdpaTodddns TE Kal 


2. kal TovTov pév] ‘and that all 
that is bought for this and with this— 
that and that alone zs in reality, whether 
it be fortitude or temperance or justice ; 
and in a word that true virtue only 
exists when accompanied by wisdom’. 
Cope. mera Tovrov= ‘along with this’: 
it is the presence of ¢pdvnots which gives 
all virtue its value. If we press the 
metaphor too hard, it breaks down; for 
money is of value only for the sake of 
what it can buy. Plato however merely 
means that Ppdyyais is the only true cur- 
rency; all else is base coin. 

4. adnbxys dpery GW] I have followed 
Schanz, after Heindorf, in adding 7 after 
dpern, although it is not in B, and is not 
absolutely required. But the 7 of cD is 
in favour of it, and it certainly improves 
the sentence. St. omits it. 

5. peta dpovycews| The true nature 
of the philosophic dperj7 can only be 
understood by studying the latter part of 
the sixth book of the Republic. ppovnors 
is cognition of the truth, that is, of the 
avr6 ayabov. Plato found his escape from 
utilitarianism by identifying the source 
of morality with the source of existence ; 
his ethics are the outcome of his ontology. 
All things are good in so far as they are 
like the idea of the good; therefore to 
him that would be really good knowledge 
of the idea is indispensable. With the 
conception of dvépela in this passage 
compare the definition in Republic 442 B 
kal dvdpetov 89, olua, rovrw TH péper 
KaNoodmev eva Exactoy, oray avTov Td Gupoet- 
des Seacd(y did Te AuGv Kal HOovav TO bd 


To0 Néyou mapayyeNey Sevdy kal f7p. 

7. oktaypapdla] ‘a rough sketch’. 
oxtaypapla was a kind of painting meant 
to produce its effect at a distance and not 
to be inspected close at hand: see 7he- 
aetetus 208 E émevd7 eyyls Worep oKLaypa- 
dnuaros yéyova Tov eyouévov, Evvlyuc 
ovde opuxpdv’ ews bé apeornkn moppwHev 
édatverd Te por NéyecOar. Also Parmenides 
165 C oloy éoxiaypapnuéva aroordyrTe wey 
évy mavta gdawipuepa taitov dalvecOac 
metrovOevar Kal Buora elvat. mdvu ye. Tpoo- 
eNOsvte O€ ye moda Kal €repa kal T@ Tod 
érépou pavrdomare érepota Kal dvduoa 
éavro’s. Compare Republic 523 B. From 
Aristotle rhetoric 111 xii 1414* 8 it seems 
to have been a sort of scene-painting, as 
Mr Cope translates it: 7 wév oby Snun- 
yopikh NéEts Kal mavTeh@s Eorke TH oKLa- 
ypadia* dow yap dv mhelwy 7 6 dx)os, 
mopputépw 4 Oéa, dd TH axpiBn meplepya 
Kal xelpw galverar év auporépos. Cf. 
metaph. A xxix 1024 23 Ta 6é dca éart 
pev ovrTa, mépuKe évror palvecOat 7 ph old 
éoTw aun eoTW, oloy H oKiaypadla Kal 
ra evimva’ Tadra yap éorl mév TL, AAN 
ovX Gy euro THY paytaclay. The mean- 
ing therefore is that on a superficial view 
the popular virtue seems identical with 
the philosophic, but on closer examina- 
tion is found to fall far short of it. 

8. dvSparods8ys] cf. Republic 430 B 
Soxe’s poor THY OpOhy SdEav wept Tay airav 
TroUTwy dvev maidelas yeyovuiay rHy Te On- 
pichdn Kad avdparrodwdn ore mavu vopurjpov 
HyetaOar Addo Té TL 7} avdpelay Kadeiv. 
Olympiodoros says Kade? 6é 6 TAdrwv ras 
ev puorkas dperas dvdpamodwdets, ws Kal dy- 


5 


Io 


15 
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\ 7 % \ a Uy a U ! 
ovdev vrytes oVd’ adrnOes Exn, TOS adnOEs TH OvTL G KaPapais TIS C 
a / \ / 5, eee f 
TOV TOLOUTOY TAVTOY, Kal ) coppoatyyn Kal 7 SiKaLoa’n Kal avdpela 
> / oh 
Kal avTn  ppovnows pr Kabappos Tis 7. Kat KivdvvEdovar Kal 
4 \ \ € lal ae U , nr ios x \ 
ol Tas TEAETAS NuLVY OVTOL KATAaTTHGAaVYTES OV PavAoL Eival, ara 
nr ” / ’ / vA a x > t x > f > 
TO OvTL TAAL aivitTecOat OTL Os dv auNTOS Kai ATEETTOS ELS 
\ 
“Avdou adbixnta, év BopBopw Keloetat, 0 dé Kexabappévos TE Kal 
fal lal / 
TETENETMWEVOS EKElTE AdiKOmEvOS peTa Hedy oixnae. elalv yap On, 
, 
os pacly of mepl tas TedeTas, vapOnKopopor pev TrodArol, BaKxor 
/ fa) A ® ’ AN \ \ I ON t :) Sy x € 
O€ Te Tadpou ovTo. & eiciy Kata THy éuny doEav ovK aAXot 7 OF 
/ > lal 
mepirocopyKotes Oplas. 
t fal \ , , 3 
arrédurov éy TO Biv, GNAA TravTl TpoT@ TpoVOLENOnY yevécOar et 
fal tal \ 
S opOas mpovOuunOnv Kai te nvvcapev, exeice EXOdvTEs TO cadées 


iat \ he a \ , \ \ OX 
ov 61) Kal €y® KaTa ye TO SuVaTOV ovdEeV 


> iY € fal la) 7 
eLoopeOa, av Oeos Bed, OAlyov VaoTepov, Ws Emol Soxel. TavT ody 
> / a ¢ ¢ lal 
ey, gn, ® Luppla te Kat KéBns, atronoyodpat, ws elkoTs Duds 
is v. \ \ 3 U , ’ a , i” 
Te aTronNeim@v Kat Tovs evOade SeaTroTas ov yareTas Pépw ovd 
A ’ a P) e 5 
dyavaxTo, nyovpevos Kakel ovdev HTTOV } évOade SearéTals TE 
=) lal > / \ ¢€ / lal \ lal > / / 
ayabois evrevEecOat Kai Eraipors [Trois dé wodAOIs atTrLcTiay Tapé- 
€ a / ’ A > lal 
xe]’ ef Te ovv vulv miOavetepos eime ev TH aToAoyia 1) Tols 
lal Ly x if 

’"AOnvaiwy Sixactais, ev av éxot. 

sinian mysteries. 


Spamddos Suvapyevas bmapxerv, Tus dé HOLKAS The line zrod\ol pév 


oKaypadplas' 7rd ore yap movovéxouact, oKLa Oe 
70 6rt TOU dort. The distinction between 
HOKal and @voixal however is not made 
in the present passage. For a discussion 
of this whole subject of popular virtue see 
appendix I. 

I. ovdty vyvés] After this some mss. 
insert efvat, which Schanz retains within 
brackets. It is obviously wrong and 
ought not to cumber the text. 

70 8 dAn%és] ‘but the reality is actu- 
ally a process of purification from all 
such things, and temperance and justice 
and wisdom itself are a completed purifi- 
cation’. Trav rootrwv, i.e. the worldly 
considerations on which the dyporixh 
dperh is based. xkd@apois is explained 
above in 67 C; ka@apuds is a completed 
KaOapors. TO adynOes is opposed to ckia- 
ypapla. 

4. Tas Tederds|] It seems probable, 
as Stallbaum says, that the Orphic tra- 


ditions are in Plato’s mind, not the Eleu- 


vapOnxopopo Bdxxor dé Te waidpa is said 
by Olympiodoros to be Orphic. Plato is 
fond of borrowing terms of ritual, as in 
Phaedrus 250 C, Laws 759 C, Timaeus 
44 C. 

6. év BopBdpw] cf. Republic 363 D 
Tovs dé avoclous ad Kal ddlxous els anddv 
TWa KaTopUTToucw éy “Acdov. 

Io. vy] ‘of whose number’. 

12. vvoapev] I have retained the 
reading of the best mss., which also 
seems to give the best sense: ‘if I have 
been right in my desire to join the com- 
pany of philosophers, and if we (ot zegu- 
Aotopyxdres) have profited aught by our 
philosophy’, In this way we avoid any 
harshness in the change from singular to 
plural. Schanz and Z. give nyvoduny. 

17. [Tots 8& mwoddois dmortlay mapé- 
xet] Ast is undoubtedly right in bracket- 
ing these words, which are utterly point- 
less, and clearly interpolated from 7o A. 

69 E—7OC, c. xiv, All this were very 
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XIV. Elsovtos 8) tod Lwxpdrovs tadta vroraBav 6 KéBns 

ébn °O Ldxpares, Ta wev Ara Ewouye SoKel Karas Aéyeo Oat, Ta 
70 S€ rept THs Wuyhs modmy driotlav mTapéyet Tols avOpaTrots, pn 
émeiday atadrayh Tov capatos ovdamod err H, GAN exelyyn TH 
nuepa [SiapOelpntai te Kal amoddnTa], § dv 6 avOpwmos 5 
anobynckn, evOvs atadXatTopévn ToD oopatos Kal éxBalvovca 
@omEep Tretua  KaTvos SvacKedacbeica olynrar Svarrropévy 
kat ovdey ete ovdapod 7H. érrel, elep ein ov avt) Kal? adr 
cuvnOpotcpéevn Kal annd\XNaypévn ToUT@Y TOV KaK@V GV od VoV 
Bon SujdOes, odd) av édtls ein Kab Kady, @ Lwxpates, bs 
adnOA éotw & od Reyes’ GAA TovTO 8) icws ovK OrLyNS 
mapapuOias Seitat Kal mlatews, ws EoTe Te 9 Woy?) arTro- 
Gavevtos tod avOpdérov Kai twa Sivamw exer kal dpdvnor. 
"ArnOn, Eby, Aéyers, 6 Loxpatyns, © KéBys* adda Ti Oy) TroWw- 
fev; 7) Tept avTéy TovtTwy Bovr«cL SiapvOorocyapmev, elte eiKos 18 

ovtas éyvew elte on; "Eyoye ovv, épn 6 KéBns, ndéws av axov- 

caiut, nvtwa So€av eyes Tept avteév. OvKouy y ay oipa, 4 8 

C 0s 6 Lwxpatys, eimeiy Twa viv axovoavTa, oVd™ ei KapMmdioTrOLOS 


being repeated verbatim at 84 FE. But 
this subsequent repetition seems really in 
their favour, where Sokrates is expressly 
referring to the apprehension which is 
uttered here and which then seems to 
have been lulled to rest. Moreover if 
these words are omitted the rhythm of 
the sentence halts lamentably. I agree 
with Hirschig in suspecting dvapbelpnral 


well, replies Kebes, if we were sure that 
death did no more than release the soul 
from her bodily prison. But how do we 
know that on quitting the body she does 
not vanish away like a breath? we need 
some strong assurance that the soul has a 
conscious and intelligent existence after 
death. True, says Sokrates, and no more 
fitting subject of discourse could be found 


for one so near to death as I am. 

Thus we distinctly see that the question 
of the immortality of the soul turns up, 
not as the main subject of the dialogue, 
but as arising out of the principal thesis. 

3. pa éreiSdv] Various devices have 
been resorted to by several editors to 
avoid the intolerably harsh asyndeton in 
this sentence. The mildest remedy is 
that of Heindorf, who puts a comma after 
Tov owmaros, thus joining dmaddarrouevyn 
with the previous clause. But it seems 
to me that we cannot divorce dma\\arTo- 
pévn and éxBalvovoa. Schanz brackets 
olxnrat...ovdauo0 7, the last words closely 
resembling ovSauod ére 7 just above and 


Te kal amoA\Vnrae to be the intruders: 
the words are superfluous and suspici- 
ously like a gloss. 

12. tmapapvOlas] ‘reassurance’. Cf. 
II5 D Tavra& por Sox abrw@ dAdws éyew, 
TapapuvOovpevos dua wey vas dua & éwav- 


tov. And see Luthydemus 290 A, Laws 


420 A, 773 E. 
as tote te 1) Wuxy] Note that there 


are two distinct propositions to be 
proved, (1) that the soul exists in Hades, 
(2) that she has faculties and intelligence. 

18. Kop@dtomoids] Notwithstanding 
the friendly treatment of Aristophanes in 
the Symposium we see in Afology 18 B 
foll. how deeply Plato resented the attacks 


tn 
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eln, Ws ddodeoYaO Kal ov TEpl TpogNKOVTWY TOS NOYOUS TrOLODMAL. 
el ovv doKel, xp SiacKoTreta Oat. 

XV. Skedpueba Sé adro THE my, cit dpa évAcdov eiolv 
ai Wuyal TeNevTyTavToY THY avOparrav ElTe Kal OV. TradaLos EV 
ovy EaTL TIS AOYOS, OU pmemvNMEOa, ws eicly evOévoe adiKopevaL EXEL, 
Kal radu ye Sedpo adixvodytat Kal ylyvovtat ex TOV TeOvEedToV’ 
kal eb TODO oUTwS exel, Taw yiyverOat ex THY aToVavoyTwY 
tovs fovtas, GAO TL 7) elev av ai ~uyal nudv éxel; ov yap av 
Tov madw éylyvovtTo pi) ovcat, Kal TovTO iKavoY TEK-NpLOV TOD 


made by the comedians upon Sokrates : 
cf. especially the reference to the Clouds 
ELON 

I. dSorerxXo] 
Olympiodoros, calls Sokrates rov rw xov 
ddoréoxnv, and no doubt it was a favour- 
ite epithet with the comic poets. Plato 
has adopted the word, apparently in sheer 
defiance; and wherever ddohecxely, a- 
doréoxys, addoAecxia occur in the dia- 
logues, we may be sure the term is applied 
to the genuine philosopher. A very 
notable instance is Sophzst 225 D, where 
in seeking the sophist we stumble upon 
somebody very like Sokrates: compare 
too Theaetetus 195 B, C, Phaedrus 269 E 
(where see Dr Thompson’s admirable 
note), Cratylus 401 B, Parmenides 135 D, 
Republic 488 £, Politicus 299 B. ‘The 
strict meaning of the word is fairly given 
in ob mept mpoonkdyTwy Tovs Aoyous ToLod- 


Eupolis, quoted by 


pea. 

yo C—42 D, cc. xv—xvii. Tradition 
says that the souls of the dead come back 
from Hades and live again on earth. 
That this belief is reasonable we may 
argue in the following way. All nature 
shows the generation of opposite from 
opposite; thus greater arises from less, 
worse from better, swifter from slower. 
And between each of such pairs of op- 
posites there are two processes, one in 
either direction ; as between greater and 
less are increase and decrease, and simi- 
lar processes between every other pair. 
Therefore since life and death are such a 
pair of opposites, we shall expect to find 


two similar processes between the living 
and the dead, We see one such process 
take place before our eyes; the living 
pass over to the dead: if then nature’s 
work is not here left incomplete, there 
must be the other process that we do not 
see, and the dead pass over to the living. 
A yet stronger confirmation is this: did 
all things travel in one direction and 
were there no return, in the end all living 
things would die and remain dead, and 
life would be swallowed up in death, 
But if it be true that souls return again 
from the dead, they must be somewhere 
after their departure from the body; for 
certainly if they perished utterly, they 
could return again no more. 

We have here one half of the first 
stage of the argument, which is comple- 
mented by the inference from remini- 
scence that follows. It is true, this argu- 
ment of dyramédocts implies the ante- 
natal existence of the soul, but it is 
used mainly as evidence of her existence 
after death. Note also that it proves ds 
gor 7 Wuxh év “Acdou, not ws divauw Kab 
ppovynow exe, 

4 Tadads pev ody rrr Tis Aoyos] 
Herodotus 11 123 states that the Egyptians 
believed in the immortality and trans- 
migration of the soul, and adds: rotrw 
TO yy elol of EAjvev éexphoavro, of mev 
mpotepoy of S¢ tarepov, ws ldlw~ éwurav 
dyTe TGV eye eldas Ta obvduaTa od ypdgou. 
He doubtless refers, as Grote says, to the 
Orphic and Pythagorean sects ; to whom 
may be added Empedokles, 
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An 5 ? a oo» \ / 

TaUT €ival, Eb TH OVTL havepoy yiyvouTO OTL ovdapdbev dddOOEDV 
/ ec lal Xx led la 
ylyvovtay ot Cavtes 7 ex Tov TeOVEdTwWV' ei SE fur) EaTL TODTO, 

” ” / Ie 
a@Xov ay tov Séot royouv. Ildvu pév odv, bn 6 KéBys. M7} 
/ >> Q , so 7 ' , rn > ! en 
Tolvuy Kat avOpwrar, 7 o Os, TKOTEL pOvoY TOTO, Eb BovEL Paov 
A > \ sy \ 4 t an 
Hale, Gra Kal Kata wv Tavtwv Kal duTdv, Kat EvrAdABSyv 
¢ y” , \ ’ 
dcamep éxyes yéveow, Tepl TavT@v idwpev, ap ovTwct yiryveTat 
, ’ - x a 
MAVTA, OUK AddoUev 1) EK TOY evavTiov Ta évavTia, bcoLs TUYYaVeEL 
xX lal / e \ tal 
dv ToLovTOY TL, Olov TO KaXOY TO aicype@ evavTiov Tov Kal Sikatov 
297 \ or \ / / Y a S 5 
adixo, Kal GdXa 61) pupia obtas exer. TodTO odv cKeWdpueOa, dpa 
2 fal (A ” > / i ” ’ \ / 
avayKatoy, ocos €ote TL evavTiov, undapwoev adrobev avTo yiyve- 
Dy fa b) a ® Ay 
oGat i) €x TOU a’T@ évavTiov. olov btav melfov Te yiyvnTat, avayKn 


5. GAAd kal kata {doy mdvtav Kal 
gutov] It is true, as Olympiodoros re- 
marks, that we cannot from this particu- 
lar sentence infer tov 
Yuxhv dbavaricerv. 


I\dtwva macav 
But since Olymp. 
implies that Plato did not hold all soul 
to be immortal, it may be as well to point 
out that he did; cf. Phaedrus 245 C, 
Moreover a glance at any passage treating 
of metempsychosis (e. g. Phaedrus 249 B) 
will show us that Plato was not so irra- 
tional as to deny immortality to the souls 
of beasts, while conceding it to those of 
men; and 77maeus 77 A foll. proves that 
he was not so unscientific as to draw a 
hard and fast line between animal and 
vegetable life. 

In the present passage Plato appeals 
to the uniformity of nature. If the 
presence of a given condition in any of 
the yiyvoueva is the result of a yéveous, 
it must be a yéveots from the opposite 
condition, where such an opposite exists: 
if a thing has become cold it must have 
been warm and so forth. We observe 
moreover that in all instances there exist 
yevécets in both directions, whence we 
infer that alternation is a law of nature. 
And since we see that this law is in force 
in all cases which fall under our ex- 
perience, it is fair to assume that it is in 
force in all cases where our experience 
fails us. Accordingly when between a 
pair of opposites we observe one yéveors 


occurring, while the other yéveows is from 
the nature of things beyond our observa- 
tion, we may infer that the latter also 
occurs though we cannot perceive it. 

II. Tod aito@ évaytlov] I see no 
necessity to read avr@ with Z. from 
Baiter’s conjecture. 

pettov] The use of the comparative 
throughout denotes that the condition 
is the result of a yéveois. We shall pre- 
sently see the application of this. The 
positive, in such terms as u“éya—ouuxpor, 
Taxv—Bpadv, though these all express 
relations, implies no self-regarding rela- 
tion. We must therefore use the com- 
parative to denote a relation between 
two successive conditions of the same 
object. But any positive which neces- 
sarily implied a relation of one and the 
same object to itself in another condition 
would answer just the same purpose as 
the comparative. Such a positive we 
actually find in the word re@yyxds, which 
logically implies {av as a previous con- 
dition of the object. Therefore whatever 
generalisation we establish between petfov 
—tharrov, Oarrov—Bpadvrepov &c., holds 
good also of ¢ay and reOyykds. And 
since we affirm that between every pair 
of these comparatives two yevéces take 
place, therefore between {wv and reOvyKos, 
besides the yéveois that we see, viz. 
amoOvncxew, there must be another yéve- 
ows that we do not see, viz. avaBiudoKerOar; 
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, Y a / / 
mov €& éddtrovos évTos TpoTepoy emerta pellov ylyverbar; Nas. 
n > / yo 4 vA 
Ovcodyv kav éXattov yiyvntat, ex welCovos OvTOS TpoTEepov VaTEpoOY 

/ ” \ % b > / 
éxattov yernoetar; "Eotw ota, épn. Kai pny €& toxupotépov 
J \ na / / 
7) aabevéctepov Kat éx Bpadvtépov 16 Oatrov; avy ye. Te 
lal ? ’ / \ » / 
dé; av Te yetpov yiyvntat, ovK é& apeivovos, Kai av SiKaLoTEpo?, 
> 5) Me n \ y € an a yy Sy a 4 
€& dduxwtépov; Las yap ov; “Ixaves ovv, en, ExopMev TOUTO, OTL 
/ \ / tf , 
TavtTa ovTw yiyverat, €€ évavtiwy Ta évaytia Tpaypata; Ilavu ye. 
I ? i) + \ / > ? lal e \ , , 
Ti & av; gore Te Kat Towvde év avtots, oiov petakd apdotépav 
an lal / / / <! 4 \ lal 
mTavtTov Tov évaytiay dvoty dvtow dvo yevéoets, ATO ev TOD 
¢€ / ’ \ \ v4 > Ni > » lel e / / 3 \ \ is4 x 
érépou éml To Erepov, amd & av tov érépov Twadw él 70 Erepov 
/ \ ip \ a / \ v S bi 
peiCovos ev TpaywaTtos Kal éXaTTOVes peTakd avEnows Kal POicns, 
an \ ? U \ \ / 
Kal Kadovpev oUTM TO pev avEaverOat, To dé POivew; Nai, ébn. 
la \ / \ 
Ovxodv kal SiaxpiverBat Kai cvyKpiverbar, Kai >WiyerOar Kal 
\ , WA x > \ t a 
OcppaiverOat, Kai TavTa OvTM@, KaV Eb yn XpamEeOa Tois ovoMacw 
a a an e/ 14 > a 
€viayov, GAN épy@ youv mavtaxod ovTws Exew avayKatov, yiyve- 
is ig Sy € / 
obai Te avta é& addAndov yéveriv Te elvar EE ExaTépou eis GAANAG; 
3 7 
Ilavu peév ovv, 7 & Os. 
5 Yu a 4 > fs a 
XVI. Té ody; én, TO Shy Eore te évavtiov, doTvep TH eypn- 
/ at if N ie) Ya / 
yopévat TO Kabevderv ; Udvu pev ovv, ébn. Ti; Tod reOvava, ébn. 
O > la) 2 IXX AX, t an bY > / > f. \ 
vxouv €E addnd@Y TE YiyveTal TadTa, elwep evartia éorly, Kal 
€ SN ey a \ , A in : 
ai yevéces eiciv avo petaku dvo dvot dvtow; Iles yap ov; 
/ ®& fa) 
Tyv pev tolvuy étépav avbuyiav wv viv 5 édeyov éyd cot, dn, 
A c / Ny >’ nN \ \ fas 
€pd, 6 Swxpdrys, kal avtnv cai tds yevéces’ od Sé por THv Erépar. 
/ \ \ \ \ Ne: n 
Aéyo S€ TO ev KabeVderv, TO 5é eypnyopévat, Kal ex Tod Kabel Sew 
, / \ A 
TO éypnyopévas yiyverOat Kal €x Tov éypnyopévar TO Kabeddev, Kal 
i na 
Tas yeverets avToiv THy peéev KaTadapOdavew eivat, THY 8 dveyel- 
¢ fal ” Ny ‘ / \ 3 
pecOar. ikavds cot, ébn, 7) ov; Lavu pev otv. Aéye 8 poe Kab 
> sot vA \ a \ t > > ’ \ \ a 
at, ébn, ovT@ Tept Cons Kat Oavarov. ovK évavtiov wey djs TO 
t t 
n \ Ne %) if / 
Civ 70 TeOvavat eivar; “Eyoye. Viyver@ar dé €& addjrov; Nai. 
a le con 1g \ / 
"EE otv Tod Savtos ti 70 yuyvopevov; To teOvnnos, én. Th 86 


if we are to suppose that the operation — stationary on one side or the other. 

of nature is uniform. The comparatives 16. é§ €katépov] Schanz brackets these 
in fact show under what circumstances words: they are not indeed necessary 
yevéoes take place, i.e. between opposite but the pleonasm seems to me Platonic, 


conditions of the same thing. and their omission seriously impairs the 
14. kdy eb py] i.e. the processes exist, rhythm. 
even in those cases where we have no 22. eyd wou, bn, €p4] Sokrates pur- 


names to describe them. The argument sues the same plan in ros B foll. cal i) 
is that were there no alternation of pro- roe 8 av épwrd daroxplyov, ddd& [uLovrevos 
cesses we should have all things at last  éué, 
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2. 3) ef > a fal by ° a a 
nO 0s, €« Tod TeOvedtos; “Avayxatov, ébn, duoroyetv Ste TO Cav. 
eS an 4 f le) N lal lal 
Ex tev teOvedtav dpa, & KéBns, ta Sadvtd te Kal of Cédvres 
/ A if. 4 rds a f n 
E yiyvovtat; Paivera, éfn. Hiolv dpa, ébn, ai >Wwuyal nudy év 
ON 5 O % nr \ a i a \ a vA 
sou. UKOUV Kal Tol YEvEeceow ToOly Tept TavUTa 1 
er Aaah \ Ly / s NI \ cL Q ie NY / 
Y eTEpa cadyns ovoca Tvyyaver; TO yap atroOvycKew cadés SyTrov, 


BY 


Van , \ > 
n ov; Ilavu pev ovv, én. 


” Koen. 


a > = > ih 
Ilés otv, 7 8 65, rouocopev; ovK 
e) 5 / \ > / / > \ / \ vy 
avTaTod@oomey THY evavTiay yé&Eeow, GAANA Ta’TH YwAr) éoTaL 
¢ , x Ms v. > fal n > 
n pais; ) avayKkn arrododvat TO atroOvyncKew évavytiay Tia 
iB , , 
yéveow ; Llavtws rov, pn. Tiva tavtnv; Td avaBidcKecbat. 
O ? a =. x vA 7 y Ae , > a , 
vKovV, ) © Os, eltrep Eats TO avaBLiocKerOa, ex TOV TEOVEOTwY 
72 aN By / > \ ba) vA \ ’ t iy £ 
av ein yéveots eis Tovs CavTas avTn, TO avaBiwdoKecbat; Ilavu ye. 
€ lal i ¢ lal \ f A an 
Oporoyeitas dpa nuiv Kal tav’tTn Tos Cévtas éx Tay TeAvedToV 
/ MQ\ e 3 A A 
yeyovévat ovdev ATTov 1) Tovs TeOvedTas ex TaV CoVYT@V' ToVTOU 
\ ov e if ‘)) VA a A 
dé GvTos (kavov Tou eddKet TeKpNpLov elvat OTL avVayKaiovy Tas TOV 
/ \ “)) A (a) 
TeOvedtav rwuyads eival mov, b0ev 67) wadw yiyver@a. Aoxel 
Yj os lal € nq 
pot, bn, & Yoxpares, ek TOY wHmoroynMévov avayKaiov ovVTwS 
4 
EX ELV. 


ATE 


¢ , ¢ > \ a 
Omoroynkapev, WS €uol Sox’. 


18 rovuv ottws, &bn, © KéBys,- OTe ovS adixas 
el yap pg) ael avtatrodidoin Ta 


2. é& Tov rebvedtwv] It isnecessary favour of immortality is based; viz. that 


to remember the exact sense of the two 
opposites, according to the definition 
given in 64 C xal elvae rotro 76 Tebvdvat, 
xwpls wev ard Tis Puxis drahdayev atro 
Kal? airo TO oGma yeyovevar, Xwpls dé THY 
Wuxty amd Tov odmaros amahhayetoar 
aityy Kal? avrhy eva. fay then is ap- 
plied to soul and body united, reOynK0s 
to soul and body asunder. A very similar 
use of the word ¢#y is to be found in 
Soph. Oed. Col. 999, ols éyw ovde Thy 
marpos | puxay ay olua [Goav avrevrety 
éuot. The soul of Laios is certainly not 
regarded as extinct, therefore ¢@oay can 
only mean ‘if it returned to bodily 
life’. 

12. Kal tatty] i.e. by demonstration 
as well as by tradition ; cf. 70 C. 

14. é86Ke] 70 D. 

18. 8% rolvuv o'rws] In this chapter 
we have a statement of the fundamental 
principle on which not only the foregoing 
argument but all Plato’s reasoning in 


the sum total of spirit is a constant 
quantity. Plato has seized upon this 
principle of ‘conservation of energy’ as 
the only rational method of defending the 
indestructibility of soul: he has applied 
to spirit the axiom which previous philo- 
sophers laid down for matter ; as Anaxa- 
goras expresses it, ywdoKew xp7 Ort rdvTa 
ovdev édXdoow ear ovdée mréw* ov ap 
dvucrov mavTwv mAéwW elvat, GANA WovTA 
ica aiel. Similarly the mvxywors xal 
dpatwors of Anaximenes, the 60s dvw kal 
karw of Herakleitos, the ovyxpios Kal 
didxpuors of Empedokles, all implied that 
yéveots was not creation out of nothing 
but a passing from one form into another. 
Cf. Aristotle metaph. K vi 1062” 23 70 
yap pnbev éx un dvros ylyyecOar nav © 
é& byros, cxEd0v TavTwY éoTl Kowor Soypa 
Tov rept piacws. 

19. et yap pay ael] ‘for if there were 
not a perpetual correspondence between 
the two in generation, just as if they re- 
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¢ lal 2 16 / ¢€ \ , / % Ne 36 afr 

éTepa Tols ETEépols yuyVvomeva WaTrEpEel KUKAW TrEpLLOVTA, GAN evleia 

A \ \ Ni \ 

Tis eln 9 yéveows €x TOD ETépov pLovOY Els TO KaTAVTLKPU Kal pH 

x lal Ge} 9 

avakaunroe Tadw emt TO Erepov pyndé Kav Trototto, ola@ OTe 
n sy \ a 3 / \ ‘A. JL EN / 

TAVTA TENUTOVTA TO AUTO OXnMA av cYoin Kal TO avTO Tafos 

> ld / a / a yy & \ 

av maQoe Kat tavoatto yuyvoueva; lds reyes; ey. Ovdev 
a a rn Gl i¢ 

NareTrov, 7) & Os, €vvofoat 0 Aéyw" GAN olov ci TO KaTadaplavery 

\ \ r > rn 

peev ein, TO O aveyelpecOas pu) avTaTrodib0in yuyvopevoy eK TOU 

5 a anes 3 a <2 0 

KaBevdovtos, olof Ott TeNevT@YTA TaVT <dv> dHpov Tov ’Evéu- 
, fa) > SN \ \ a! 

poimva amodelEevevy Kal ovdamov dv dalvoito, 61a TO Kal Tada 
y > >? ff: 

TavTa TavTov ekelvm TeToVOévat, [Kabevdeyv|. Kav Ef TUYKPLVOLTO 

/ \ BS foe ' ‘ 

bev Travta, Suaxplvoito O€ wy, Tayd av Td TOD "Avakayopou yeyoves 
” ¢ an / / €: / / G2 /- , >] > 

ein, O00 TavTa ypnwata. woavTws 6é, & dire KéBns, et azro- 
ie N , v4 la) a if > \ \ ? / 

OvycKkot pev Tavta, boa Tod Shy petaraBot, érrevd) € atoOavor, 

A \ A , ’ , 

pévos €v TOUTM TO TXHmaTL TA TEOVEOTA Kal pn TAAL avaBLO- 

5 a ! 

CKOLTO, Gp OU TOAAN avayKn TEeXeUT@VTA TaVvTa TEeOvadvar Kal 

\ lal > \s > \ a ” \ A if} \ \ 

penoev Env; eb yap é€x pev Tov adrov Ta COvTa yiyvoiTo, Ta Oé 

if) \ b) A x 

fdvta Ovyckot, Tis wnxXavn fn ov TavTa KaTavadwOjvat eis TO 

lal 14 ¢ i / / 

TeOvavat; Ovdé pia por Soxel, py 0 KéBys, db LexKpates, aAra 
nr Ul > aA , Vi / 

pot OoKels TravTaTracw adnOn réyewv. “Eotw yap, én, o KéBys, 

fal \ lal } a b) an 

ws éuol doxel, tavtcs madXov oUTw, Kal nueis av’Ta TaADTAa OUK 
éEarratdéwevor bmoroyovmev, GAN gots TO OvTL Kab TO dvaBid 

TATWMEVOL OMONOYOULED, TL TO OVTL Kal TO avaBiwcKe- 

dyvTamodooln 


volved in a circle’. COPE. gloss, and it was condemned by Dobree: 


is here intransitive, as in Aristotle mzefeor. 
xi 347> 32 ws 6 exe? xddafa, éevravOa 
ovK avTamodléwor TO duoov. Cf. below 
72 B. 

1. evOetd, tis] This of course im- 
plies that the straight line is finite, i.e. 
there is not an indefinite quantity of soul 
in existence, nor can fresh souls be created 
out of nothing. Plato has taken his 
metaphor from the dlavdos dpopos. 

4. 70 adTd oxTpa] compare Phae- 
drus 245 D1] wovTa TE ovpavoy mack TE 
yverw ouumecovoay arhvar Kal pnmore 
avis éxew ev kuwnOévra yevnoerac. 

8. mdavt dv] I have followed Schanz 
and others in supplying dy. dmodelfevev 
could hardly stand without it, since the 
subject of datvoro is different. Z. omits 
it. 

10, 


[kaSev8ey] This seems to be a 


the editors however retain it. 

12. 600 TavTa Xprypata] The dxor0- 
fepn of Anaxagoras, infinite in number 
and infinitely divisible, were mixed in 
formless confusion until vos €<\@ev abra 
Ovekoounoev, 

16. 


TeOvedTwyv, as Heindorf saw. 


ek pevy tov dAdA@y] ie. €x Ty ju) 
If ra SGvra 
were derived from a reserve store of 
existence which had not passed through 
life and death, in time this store would 
be exhausted and all be absorbed in 
death. The converse is stated in Republic 
611 A TOUTO ev Tolvuy, WY 8 eyo, ovTws 
el 3 éxet, evvoels dre [ai Wuyal] 
del dy elev al airal. 


EXETW. 
ore yap av éXdrTous 
yévowTo pundemids darodumévns ore ad 
m)elous’ el yap orioby Toy dbavdtwv méov 
ylyvotro, olf’ bru éx Tod Ovnrod ylyvoro 
Kat mavra dy ein TeNevTOVTa addvara, 
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\ b] n , A a 
oat Kai é« Tov TeAvedtav tods Ldvras yiyverOar Kal Tas TOV 


TeOvedt av Wuyas eivat. 


XVIII. Kai pv, ébn 6 Ké8ns troraBdv, Kat Kat? éxetvsy 
ye Tov Aoyon, @ Scxpares, et arnOns cor, dv od elwbas Papa 
Meyer, OTL mpi ) palinats oUK GXXO TL 5 apap ts Tuyxavel 
ovca, Kal Kata TodTOV avaykn Tou uds év TpoTép@ Twi Ypove 


I. tds tov TeéBvedtav uxds evar] 
After these words the mss. have cal rats 
wév ¥ (or wer) dyabats dwewov elvar rats dé 
kakais Kadktovy. The inconsequence of this 
stupid interpolation is so glaring that I 
have ejected the clause bodily from the 
text: its author, whose memory is sounder 
than his logic, was doubtless prompted 
by 63 C Todd duewor Tois dyabots 7 Tots 
kaxots. The words are retained by Her- 
mann and the Ziirich editors, bracketed 
by Stallbaum and Schanz. 

72 E—76 D, cc. xvili—xxi, Kebes 
observes that another line of argument 
tends to show that our souls are im- 
mortal, the theory that learning is remi- 
niscence. If questions are properly put, 


the right answers are elicited, showing 


that the knowledge sought exists in the 
mind of the respondent ; as we see in the 
case of geometrical truths. For the 
satisfaction of Simmias Sokrates adds the 
following demonstration. Reminiscence 
we define as recalling to mind something 
we formerly knew but had forgotten. 
For instance, a lover on seeing a lyre 
thinks of his beloved who used the lyre ; 
similarly a picture of a lyre or a horse 
may remind us of a man, a picture of 
Simmias may remind us of Kebes, or 
finally a picture of Simmias may remind 
us of Simmias himself: so that we see 
reminiscence may be effected either 
directly or indirectly. Now if it is effected 
directly, that is, if the object we perceive 
is similar to that which it calls to our 
minds, we cannot fail to notice how far 
the resemblance is exact. Tor example: 
we affirm that there is an idea of equality, 
which is called to our minds by our per- 
ception of sensibles which are equal. That 
this idea is something distinct from the 


equal sensibles is clear; for the sensibles 
may appear equal to one observer, un- 
equal to another; but about the idea of 
equality no difference of opinion can 
exist. Now we are to observe that all 
sensible equals appear to us as falling 
short of the standard of absolute equality, 
which plainly shows that our knowledge 
of absolute equality is prior to our per- 
ception of the sensibles. And whereas 
(1) this sense of deficiency in the sensibles 
has been present so long as we have had 
any perceptions of them, (2) our percep- 
tions of them date from the moment of 
our birth, it inevitably follows that our 
knowledge of the idea must have been 
acquired before our birth (75 c). Now 
this of course applies to all ideas as well 
as to that of equality. Since then we 
have obtained this knowledge, two alter- 
natives are open: either we are born in 
full possession of it and retain it through 
life, or we lose it at birth and gradually 
regain it. The first must be dismissed 
on this ground ; if a man knows a thing 
he can give an account of it, but we see 
that men cannot give an account of the 
ideas: it follows then that the second 
alternative is true; we lose it, and all 
learning is but the recovery of it. And 
since our souls certainly did not acquire 
this knowledge during their human life 
they must have gained it before our birth 
and at birth lost it. 

The argument from dyduyyos proves 
the existence of the soul before birth ; 
thus supplementing avramédoors which is 
chiefly used to show her existence after 
death. Moreover avdurnots shows, what 
dvramddoots did not, that the soul d’vvauw 
kal ppovnow éxer apart from the body. 

4. 8y od edwOas] This must not be 


or 
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/ “\ la) ’ / 0 . la) e 1OU > \ 
penabnkévar ad viv avapipvycKopeba TovTO O€ advvaToV, Eb p71) 
a n if 7 / 

HY Tov hu % wun wplv év TOde TH avOpaTriv elder yevér Oat. 73 
/ y 5 > , s 
ote Kal tavtn aOavatov  Wwuyn Te Eoixev eivat. “Adda, @ 
na / e > / e 
KéBns, ébn 6 Stuplas ‘roraBdy, wotae tovt@v ai drodelEets ; 
¢ , t ‘ > \ I ? a Ie , ¢ \ 
tmopvnooy pe’ ov yap ohddpa ev TH TapovTe pwépynpat. “Evi 

/ if v 

pev Neyo, &bn 6 KéBys, xadrAloto, OTe épwTapevor of avOpwrot, 
a lal e of rs / > \ 
€dy TIS KANDS é€pwTa, avTol AéyovoLy TavTAa 1) EXEL KaLTOL EL p71) 


Or 


Sa ’ a > t > fal Sue \ a ’ x Ce 
éruyyavey avtois érictnun evodca Kal opOos Aoyos, ovk av olot 
n a \ \ 7 v 
T hoav TOUTO Toinoat ere ToL eay Tis él Ta OvaypappaTa ayn B 
x a n ad a 
107 GAO TL THY TOLOVTwD, evTAadOa CafpécTaTa KaTHYOpEL OTL TOUTO 
ey / 5 / ig , - 
Tas ever. Ed Sé pur) tavTn ye, &by, TrelOer, 6 Liypia, 6 Lwxparns, 
(ont 7 / >. lal ‘\ 
oxévras 51) THOE TH Got dv cKoTTOUpLéEVm TLVdOEN. aTLaTeEls yap 
a / ] fal 4 
5, Tas 7 KaXoupevn paOnots avapvynais éotiv; ~AmicT@ bev GOL 
ee « 5 es Ls o 
éyoye, 4 0 O5 6 Typplas, ov, avto Sé TodTo, épy, Séopas Traetv 
a / a / 
15 Tept oU 6 Aoyos, avapyynoOnvat. Kal oyedov ye €€& wv KéPys 
ID\ x e 
errevelpnoe Neyer 70 péuvnuat Kal TreiOowat' ovdéy pwevTaY 7TTOV 
> , an A 2 / fy THs yg is 8 A 
aKkovoyut viv, TH od émrexelpnoas éyew. nO éyoye, 7 8 Os. C 
a lal ts \ la 
Opmoroyoopuev yap Sytrov, el Tis TL dvapyncOnoeTat, Sety aVTOY TOUTO 
, / > / / ? 54 eA ’ = \ 58 
mpotepov mote éeriatacba. Lavy y én. p ovv Kal t0de 
fal / > ‘ 
20 OmoNoyoomEV, OTAV eTLATHMN TapaylyynTaL TpoT@ TOLOUT@, ava- 
5 r 
pvnow eivat; rNéyw Sé Tiva TpoTrov Tovde édv Tis Te [mpoTepov] 


regarded as true of the historic Sokra- H. Schmidt has much to say against 
tes. Heindorf and for the vulgate; but the 
7. édv Tis kadds épwrg] Olympio- cogency of his argument is not propor- 
doros’ explanation of kaNés deserves per- tionate to its length. ézevra is retained 
petuation : 6p0@s cal Aarwwxads kal wh by Z. St. and Schanz. 
Tlepurarnricas kal hy Bwuoddxws. Plato’s Ta Svaypdppara] mathematical dia- 
views will be best understood by compar- grams. The interrogation of the slave 
ing Theaetetus 149 A—151D with Republic in Meno 82 B foll. is of course a case in 
518 B—D. point. 
9g. momoat] I have followed Schanz IO. KkatTyyopet] Subject the same as 
in adopting Hirschig’s emendation. I of dyy: it has been suggested that karn- 
cannot believe in such a construction as yope? is impersonal, but there is not a 
olol re mowjoew, and not a single instance shadow of authority for such a use. 
has been adduced in its defence. The 14. maQetvy] mss. padetv, which is re- 
fact that kvduvevew sometimes is followed tained by Wohlrab and defended by 
by the future infinitive is quite irrelevant. Schmidt. But ma@ety is so much more 
Z. and St. have roujoew. pointed and the alteration is so slight, 
émel tor] So Heindorf for éreira, that I have followed Schanz and most of 
This seems absolutely required by the the later editors in adopting it. ‘I desire 
sense: surely the geometrical demonstra- _ personal experience of the very thing we 
tions are meant to furnish an instance of are talking about’. 
what Kebes has just been saying, not an 21, édv rls tu [rpdrepoy] It is possi- 
additional piece of evidence for avduyyais. ble to defend mpérepor, since the percep- 
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i) av } axovcas i} tTiva addXnv alcOnow AaBdY pr jdvov exetvo 
YO, adra Kal Erepov evvojon, o8 pr) 4 adr) érvotiun GN ddrn, 
dpa ovxl todto Sixalws édéyouev bre dveuvijcOn, ob tiv evvovav 
éhaBev ; Ids Néyers; Ofov ta toudSe’ AX Tov emvotHun avOpo- 


Tov Kal NUpas. 


lal \ / a 
Ids yap 0}; Ovxoby oicOa bt of épactal, btav 


/ r Xx © / x / inl 

Wowow Upav 7) iwatiov 7) adXo TL ols Ta Tradixa adTav elwbe 
lal / lal n 

xpnaGat, TacxXovot TovTO’ eyvwoay te THV AVpav Kal ev TH 

Py / Er, \ 10 a 60 ®@ > ¢ / an le‘) 

tavoia EhaBov TO Eidos Tod TraLdds, ov av 1) NUpa; TodTO bé éoTLY 

aes ORT, \ / 

avaprnos baoTep Kal Lyupiav tis iSdv mordd«is KéBntos ave- 
t \ +. ip la) 5) 

LvycOn, Kat ada Trou pupia ToLadT av ein. Mupla pévtos v1) Ala, 


épyn 6 Lupmlas. 


Ov a > 3 a \ A We / ere. A 
UKOU), 7 OS, TO TOLOUVTOV AVALVHTLS TLS EOTL, 


fi / He fa) a « 

Hadtota MevTol, OTaV TLS TOUTO TaOn TeEpl éxelva A UO yYpovoU 
\ fa) MB fal / 

Kal TOD fn emricKoTrety On éTredAéANoTO; Ilavu pev ody, bn. Té 


€é; 7 8 bs" atu tov yeypappévoy idovta Kal Adpav yeypappéevny 
avOparrov avapvync Ojvat, Kal Lipplav iSdvta yeypapuevov KéBntos 


avapynoOnvac; Ilavu ye. 


Ovxobyv Kal Lipplav idovta yeypap- 
Ds 9: fal , > lal 
74 wévov adrod Lippiov avapvycOjvas; "Kote pévroe, dn. 


3 ’ 5 \ / a 
XIX. *Ap’ oty ov cata Tavta tabta cupBaiver THY avapynow 


“ 2 fan € if C \ > 
elvar pev ap omotwr, evar Sé Kal ato avopoiwy; YupBaiver. “ARV 


ov > 4 Ama e r ’ 1 5 y a 
oTay Ye GTO TOV OMOlwY avauimyynoKHTaAl Tis TL, ap OVK avaryKatov 


tion must precede the reminiscence. But 
there is no point in this, and the word 
seems to have crept in from mpdrepdv 
more érictacbat above. 

2. OAAd Kal érepov évvoroy] This is 
probably the earliest mention of what has 
been known since Locke as ‘association of 
ideas’. Compare Aristotle wep) urjuns 
kal dvauyjoews 11 451> 16, where he re- 
fines upon the simple classification of 
Plato (a¢’ duolwy kal dvouolwv) by starting 
the sequence ad’ ouolov kal évayriov kat 
Tov suveyyus: he deals too with the pro- 
cess as an act of volition. 

13. émeX€\noTo0] Compare the defini- 
tion in Laws 732 B dvduvyows 8 éorly 
Erippoh ppovjcews dmrohevrovons. 

16. ovKkody kal Display t&dyra] The 
order in which these illustrations are 
arranged seems at first sight strange. For 
instead of working up from the simpler 
and more direct cases of association to the 
more complex, we have, as it were, a 


descending scale: it is surely more re- 
markable that the picture of a lyre should 
remind us ofsome particular human being 
than that a picture of Simmias should 
remind us of the living Simmias. But 
the explanation is simple, if we remember 
how Plato intends to apply his analogy. 
The particulars, by which we are re- 
minded of the ideas, stand in much the 
same relation to the ideas as the painted 
Simmias to the real Simmias: hence by 
this arrangement of his examples Plato 
emphasises exactly the right form of the 
analogy. This is one of ten thousand 
proofs of the astonishing carefulness of 
Plato’s writing. Also it is worth noticing 
that although the relation between ideas 
and particulars is in the Piaedo, as in the 
Republic, still undefined (see 100 D), this 
passage distinctly foreshadows the doc- 
trine of ulunots, which is evolved in the 
Philebus and Timaeus. : 

19. evar piv dd’ opolwy} as in the 


20 
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TOE TpooTacyel, evvoeiv elte TL EArELTTEL TOUTO KATA THY 0fL0L0- 
TyTa elite fun éxelvou ob aveuvyicOn; "AvdyKn, én. Korres 6, 7 
& ds, ef radra otas éyer. auév mov te elvas icov, ov Evdov 
Neyo EiAw ovSE ALOov Ow OVS adrO TaV ToLovT@Y OVdEéV, GANG 
Tapa tadra wavra érepov Ti, avTo TO loov’ dapév TL elvat 7) 
pndév; Dépev pévros vy) AV, Eby 6 Ltpias, Oavpacras ye. “HB 
kal érictapeba avto 0 éotw; Idvu ye, 4 8 bs. Tlodev AaBovtes 
avTov tiv émuatnunv; ap ovK é& av viv 6) edéyomev, ) Era 7) 
AlGouvs 7) GANA atta iddvTes ica, ex ToUTwWY exEivo évevoncaper, 
Erepov Ov ToUTwY ; 7) ovy Erepov cou halvetat; cKoTEL O€ Kal THOE. 
dp ov rio pev icot nat EtirXa éviore TavTa dvTAa TO pev toa 


r rn 
daiverat, T6 8 ov; Lavy pév odv. 


last example of the previous chapter. 
Reminiscence of the ideas by means of 
the particulars is dvduynors ad? ouolwy. 

7. AaBdvtes adTod ty emoripnv] 
This does not mean that the knowledge 
of the idea is derived from the particulars, 
which is in itself impossible and is con- 
tradictory to 75 B: but the knowledge 
that we possess of the idea is awakened 
by the perception of the particulars. 
évvoia is the more accurate word used 
later on. Cf. 74 C ray émorhuny évvevdn- 
kds te kal ei\ngas. The simile of the 
aviary in Zheaetetus 197 D would not be 
unapt here: knowledge of the idea is our 
possession, but it is not actually in our 
grasp until awakened by avduynots. 

10. okdéme St kal tySe] The follow- 
ing sentences furnish proof of the inde- 
pendent existence of the idea; in 74 D 
begins the proof that our knowledge of it 
must have been prior to our observation 
of the particulars. 

It. t@ pév] So Schanz with B. The 
ordinary reading is roré pév...roré 6é, 
which Schleiermacher approves on the 
ground that the defective equality of the 
particulars appears in their seeming to 
the same observer now equal now un- 
equal. Prof. Geddes takes the same 
view: ‘Plato is not reasoning from the 
variety of judgments among men gene- 
rally: his argumentation proceeds as if 


\ / 
Ti 6é; avta ta ica éotw 


there was but one soul in the universe 
to hold converse with the outer world’. 
Surely this is quite unnecessary. The 
existence of a conflict of opinion is suffi- 
cient to establish the difference between 
the particulars and the idea: in the case 
of the latter no such conflict does or can 
exist. oré has inferior ms. support and 
is clumsy after évlore. 

12. atta ta toa] This very strange 
phrase has a parallel in Parmenides 129 B 
él ev yap atta Td duo Tis amépaivey dvo- 
feota yeyroueva 7 Ta dvduoia Guota, Tépas ay, 
ofuat, 7v. In the present passage various 
explanations have been given: (1) that of 
Olympiodoros, that the plural represents 
the idea as thought by several minds ; 
this is adopted by most commentators: 
(2) that it represents the idea as exem- 
plified in several sets of equal particulars; 
tothis approximates the view of Schneider, 
that avira 7a toa means the separate ideas 
of equal logs, equal stones &c. But who 
ever heard of the idea of an equal log? 
(3) Doederlein supposes that a’rd ra toa 
means perfectly equal objects, such as 
can be conceived but do not exist in na- 
ture. But this makes Sokrates ask ‘do 
things, which ex hyfothest seem to you 
equal, seem to you unequal?’ besides 
there is no point in the introduction of 
these imaginary equals. (4) Heindorf 
seems to me to come much nearer the 
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v4 bY / 2: f XN hs c) , $] 
Core avica co épavn, } 1 tootns avicoTns; Ovderomorté ye, @ 


Ledxpates. Ov tavrov dpa éativ, # & bs, tadTad te Ta loa Kat 
aito T0 lcov. Ovdauds pow daivetat, & Yoxpates. "ANA pry 
€x ToUTaV Y, pn, TOV iowy, Erépwv SvTaV éxelvou TOD taov, buws 
avTod Thy eTiaTHuNY évvevonKas Te Kal elAnhas; “AdnOéoTaTa, én, 
Aéyets. [Ovxodv 7) dpuolov dvtos Tovtois 7 avouoiov; Ilavu ye. 
Atadéper Sé ye, 7 & 6s, ovdév" Ews dv adr iSev aro TavTNS THS 
Orpews AXXO evVOHaNS, €lTE O§moLov ElTE AVopoLOY, dvayKatov, Edn, 
Ilavu pev ovv.] Th 8€; 7 8 bs 4 
TATKXOMEV TL TOLOUTOY Tepl TA év Tois EvroLS Kat ols VOY Oy ErE- 


3 \ > / 
avTO avapynow yeyovevat. 


truth. After quoting the Parmenides an idea of equality which is distinct from 


he adds ‘ multitudinis numerus adhiberi 
in his potuit, quoniam aequalitatis vel 
similitudinis notio non unum continet, 
sed ad duo certe refertur’. When Plato 
asks ‘ does the idea of equality seem equal 
or unequal?’ the implied comparison 
compels him perforce to use the plural ; 
not that he thinks there are more ideas 
of equality than one, but because to ask 
whether one thing is equal or unequal is 
sheer nonsense. He immediately explains 
the unusual phrase in the following words, 
‘I mean, does equality ever appear to 
you inequality?’ By the time Piato 
wrote the Parmenides he had got rid of 
these unfortunate ideas of relations: for 
in the passage quoted Sokrates is stating 
the earlier form of the ideal theory: and 
probably he there used the plural not 
without the intention of pointing to the 
contradiction which such ideas involve. 
Schleiermacher takes avrd ra toa to be 
the particulars; but his explanation is in 
itself very unsatisfactory and requires an 
alteration of the text. 

2. TavTd te Ta toa] i.e. the equal 
particulars, 

5. évvevonkds te kal elAnpas] ‘you 
have recalled and gained’; see on 73 C. 

6. [ovKotv 7 Spolov dytos] From 
the passage enclosed in brackets I have 
utterly failed to extract any meaning. 
Plato has just completed his proof that 
equal particulars carry back our minds to 


R 


the particulars: next he is about to show 
that our knowledge of the idea must have 
been prior to our observation of the par- 
ticulars. But between these two neces- 
sary links in his argument we find inter- 
posed an irrelevant remark to the effect 
that the process is called dvduvnows whe- 
ther the object of perception is like or 
unlike the object of reminiscence. In 
the present context the repeated defini- 
tion of dvdurnots is surely pointless ; and 
worse than pointless is the re-introduction 
of the éuovoy xal dvdmowv: for the remi- 
niscence of the idea ‘by means of the par- 
ticulars is necessarily dg’ ouolov. I am 
therefore campelled to treat the words 
down to mdvv pév ody as an interpolation : 
a conclusion at which I find Susemihl 
and Schmidt have also arrived. Stallbaum 
has an elaborate defence of the words, 
which might possibly have been more 
successful had he understood the difficulty. 
Prof. Geddes (not however on this pas- 
sage) suggests that particulars may re- 
mind us of other ideas besides that to 
which they belong. But the whole force 
of the argument comes from the fact that 
this kind of reminiscence is dd’ duolwv, 
for in this case alone are we conscious of 
a defect in the resemblance (74 A); and 
our consciousness of this defect is our sole 
warrant for inferring that we must have 
known the ideas before we perceived the 
particulars (74 E). 
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youev tots tous dpa dalveras ajuiv ovtws toa elvar doTrep avTo 
0 dot i) évdet Tt éxelvou Tod ToLodTOY Elvat olovy TO ico, 7 OUOEV; 
Kal monv ye, én, evdei. Ovxody cporoyotper, dtav tis Te idav 
évvonon, Ott BovrNeTat pev TOTO, O viv eyo Opa, elvat olov addo 
Tt tov bdvTwv, évded dé Kal ov SUvaTat TOLODTOY ElVat OloY éKEtVO, 
arr’ oti havroTepoy, avayKaloyv Tou Tov TOTO évvootvTa TUXELV 
mpoedota éxeivo @ dnaw avTd mpoceoiKévar pv, evdeertépws O€ 
éyew; “Avayen. Ti otv; tovodtov memovOapev Kat pets, ) ov, 
mept Te Ta loa Kal ato 76 loov; Tlavtamaci ye. “Avaryxaiov dpa 
nuds mpoedévat TO icov mpo exelvou TOU xXpovov, OTE TO TPATOV 
idovtes ta toa evevoncapmev, OTL dpéyeTas pev TavTa TadTa Eivat 
olov 70 icov, éyer dé évdceatépas. “Eats Tatra. 
TOOE Omoroyodmev, pn) GANOOev avTd évvevonKkévat pondée SuvaTov 
elvat évvontat GAN 1) éx TOU ideiv 7) GryacOas i) Ex Twos ArNS 
Tav aicOncewy’ TavTov Oé TaVTa TavTAa Neyo. Tadtov yap éoTur, 
© LoexKpates, mpos ye 0 BovreTas SnAGoat 6 Aoyos. “AANA pev 8) 
éx ye TOV aicOicewr Set evvonoat btt Tata TA év Tais aicOncecw 


"AAG pV Kal 


2 t eae: aN, FS. ” \ 5) PW ae, § , ea ‘B 
EKELVOU TE OpeyeTaL TOU O EoTLVY icoV, KAL AUVTOU EVOEETTEPA EOTLV 
» a” I Ni A v ov fa) € lal CLAN x 
7) TOS NEYoLED 5 IIpo rod dpa apgacbat nds opav Kai 


Ly a M4 >. , , 
dxovew Kal Tara aicOaverOas TUXetv det Tou eiknhotas émicT?- 


Obras. 


n an \ > lal > 
Env avtod Tod icov 6 tu éaTw, eb ewéddAoMEV TA eK TOV aicOncewY 
lal ral / ae 5 
toa éxeice avoloew [OTe mpoOupettas mev TavTa ToLadT elvat olov 
> a a ’ if. b] =~ f 
exeivo, Eotw Sé avTod davroTepa]. ~“AvadyKn éx THY TpoEipnucvor, 


@omep attd d totw] St. adds 


Ytoov, which Z. has within brackets: but 


166 count all these sensations as the same 


thing’: as is shown by the following 


the word is absent in the best mss. 

2. m évdet Te exelvov] ‘or does it fall 
short of the idea, that is of being similar 
to it’. This is the reading of Schanz, 
which seems quite satisfactory and is very 
close to the mss. The common reading 
is T@ uy ToLodroy elvat, which is excellent 
sense, but 7) is almost destitute of autho- 
rity. Madvig would read éxelv@ 7 rovotrov 
elvat, ‘does there lack anything to that 
quality of being like’: a specimen of Greek 
composition which one would not rashly 
impute to Plato. 

5. Tovovtoy elyar] The 
tcov, which is clearly a gloss, 
retains it within brackets. 


add 
Schanz 


mss. 


15. Tavrdv 8 mdvra Tatra Aéyw] ‘I 


sentence; not, as Wagner says, ‘I say 
the same of all these’. 

17. waytTa td évy tats alcdijcecty] 
Since all sensuous perceptions do not re- 
mind us of equality, Madvig would insert 
toa after-alcOnoeow, Schanz brackets icov. 
Against bracketing tcov I would urge that 
it is premature to apply the present argu- 
ment to all ideas: that is first done in 
75: while the notion of equals so ex- 
clusively engrosses our attention through- 
out the present chapter that Madvig’s 
insertion seems needless. 

22. tpoOupetrar ... davdrdtepa] 
Schanz following Hirschig brackets these 
words: Mr Jackson independently takes 
the same view. The objections to them are 


[ore 


On 


75] PAIAQN., - 


& Lohepates. Ovxobv yevouevor evOds Ewpamev TE Kal jKovopev 
C kal Tas GAXas aicOnoes eiyouev; Ildvu ye. “Eder 8é ye, paper, 
Tpo ToUTwY THY TOD ioou éerioTHunv eiAnpévar; Nat. Tplv ryevé- 
aOar dpa, ws goer, dvayen nuiv avrnv eidnpévar. ”Borxev. 

XX. Ovxodv ef wey KaBdvtes avr mpd Tod yevécOat exyovTes 
eyevopueba, nrictapeba ab piv yevécOar kal edOds yevdouevor od 
povov 70 icov Kal 76 meitov Kab 7d Xatrov ddAA Kal Edwrravta 
Ta ToLadTa; ov ydp mept Tod icou voy 6 Adyos uty wadddov TL i 
Kat TEpi avtov Tod Kadod Kal a’Tod Tod ayabod Kab Sixaiov Kab 
ociov Kal, Omep Neyo, wept drdvtTwy ols émichpaystoucOa 7d OD 
éott, kal év tals epwrjcecw épwtdvres Kal év tals aroKxpiceow 
ATrOKpLVOMEVOL. 
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t/ 2) lal ¢ lal 
@oTe avayKatoy nuly To’T@Y TavTwY Tas érlt- 
, \ lal / lal 
oTNMAS TPO TOD yevéoOat eidndévar, "Eats Tatra. Kal ef pév 
r ¢ J \ 
ye AaPovtes ExactoTeE pr) eTiAEAjopEOa, eiddTas deb yiyverOar Kar 


(1) that they are irrelevant and inapposite, 
(2) that the use of mpoOupetrar is most 
strange. I fully acquiesce in the judgment 
of these scholars that the clause is an 
unintelligent gloss upon éxeice. 

3. mpd TovTwy] i.e. before our per- 
ceptions of sight, hearing, &c. 

5. ovkovy et pey AaBdvres] ‘if then, 
having received this knowledge before 
birth, we were born in possession of it’. 
As yet Plato is merely putting the case, 
without expressing an opinion about it: 
presently we shall find that we were not 
born possessing it, except in a dormant 
state. We now go on to apply the re- 
sults gained for icov to all the other 
ideas, 

Io. Omep déyw] just above, &umarra 
Td TOLAUTA. 

ols emoppayi{épne8a] ‘on which we 
stamp the character of essence’. 6 éore 
is Plato’s technical term to denote the 
essentiality of the ideas. Plato never 
descends to forms like avrocvOpwros, 
which are common in Aristotle ; he would 
say auto 6 éotw dvOpwros. 
év tails épwrtjceow ... dmoKpiyd- 
pevor] i.e. in our dialectical discussions. 
The conversational method was as dis- 
tinctive a peculiarity of the form as the 


If. 


ideal theory was of the substance of 
Plato’s philosophy; and so intimately are 
the two connected that diaXexriKy}, pro- 
perly ‘the science of dialogue’, means 
nothing less than ‘the science of ideas’. 
The Sokratic method of examination was 
distinctly aimed at obtaining a definition 
or Adyos of the object in question ; and 
this definition was peculiarly the out- 
come of the method. Plato, in developing 
the logical concept into a metaphysical 
essence, scrupulously preserved the method 
by which the former was attained. 

12. dvayKatoy nptv] Z. adds elyas 
with some mss, 

14. €kaorore] i.e. ‘and if after re- 
ceiving it we have not, in every instance 
of our doing so, forgotten it, we are 
always born in possession of this know- 
ledge and retain it through life’. I do 
not think it necessary to insert ywyvomevoe 
after éxdorore with Heindorf, although I 
fully agree with his interpretation. Prof. 
Geddes’ rendering can hardly stand, and 
he, rather than Heindorf, seems to have 
mistaken the argument. ‘If we have’, 
he says, ‘in all the crises of our history, 
retained this knowledge’. But Plato does 
not say ‘if we have retained’, but ‘if we 
have not forgotten’; and though it is 


C2 


fe) 
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J ’ te / ) 
dua Blov eidévar' Td yap eidévat TodT’ éotiv, NaBovta Tov eTt- 
3 a , aA / t i 
oTHuny yew Kal pr) aTokwdeKévat' 4 ov ToUTO AHOnY reyoueEV, @ 


Lippla, emistnuns aroPorny ; 


Ildvtws Sov, ébn, 6 Xoxpares. 


> / 
Ei 8é ye otwat AaBovtes Tply yevéoOas yuyvomevor aTwreraper, 


a \ n > / > 
taTepov dé tals aicOnoect XPo[LEvot Tepl TaUTa eKElvas avahap- 


/ \ \ By Ce et ? a 
Bavopev tas émiotnpas, as mote Kal mpiv elyomev, Ap ovy O 


A f > “ x Shes A 
Kanrovpev pavOavery oiKkelay eTicTnuny avaauPavew av €in; TOVTO 


dé mov dvapupvyncKesOar NEyovTes OpOads av Néyouper ; 


Ilavu ye. 


A / / - > / x > , 
Avvarov yap 8) TodTé ye épavn, aicOopevoy Tu LOovTa 7) aKou- 


/ > x / 
cavTa 7 Twa adAnv aicOnow RAaBovta Etepov TL aTO TOvTOV 


fol e A Y s , x x 
evvonoat 0 émedAéANoTO, @ ToUTO émANnTlatey avopolovy OV 1) 


e 
@ 
¢ 


a Uj >? U a 
omotov’ @oTe, OTEep A€yw, Svoly Ta ETEepa, TOL eTLOTAapEVOL YE 


/ AN oa 
auTa yeyovapev Kal émictapeba dia Biov Tavtes, 7) VaTEpov, oUS 


/ Ys > 7 oN by la e \ ¢ vn 
hayev pavOavew, ovdéy aN 7} avapipvycKovTaL ovTOL, Kal ) ba 


15 Onows avapvnots av ein. Kat wdra $y ottws exer, 6 LHKpares. 


20 


XXI. 


Ilorepov ovv aipei, 


a tf: > / ¢ lal 
® Xypia; emictapevovs nas 


& / bY / 
yeyovévat, } avapipvyoKkecOas Uotepovy wv TpoTEpoy emLaTH UNV 


> S a / / 
eiAnghotes nwev; Ove eyo, & YHKpates, ev TH TapovTe érécOar. 


a an a, A 
Ti dé Tode; eves EX€cOaL, Kal 7H cot SoKEl TEpt a’TOU' ar 
) NG Hf] Pp 


> U \ Kd b] / »” x an , x CAs 
ETTLOTAMEVOS TrEpt @V ETlLOTATAL ENOL av dodvat Aoyov ) OU; 


sense to say ‘if we have retained it in all 
the crises’, it is not sense to say ‘if we 
have not forgotten it in all the crises’; 
since we have forgotten it once for all, 
and that, as Heindorf says, at our birth. 
I think in fact that éxdorore is to be taken 
in close connexion with \aBdvres: ‘in 
every instance of our receiving it, we have 
not forgotten’. (Prof. Geddes is also 
scarcely accurate in saying that émurnun 
is dvauvynos: Plato says mdOnous is dvau- 
vnots, which is another thing.) The per- 
fect émriehnoueda, as Wohlrab rightly 
observes, shows that Plato still expresses 
no Opinion. 

Fe 
necessary, although avrd has stronger ms. 
authority. ratrva means the objects of 
sense, in antithesis to éxelvas. Wohlrab 
retains av7a but does not inform us how 
he proposes to make sense of it. 

7. olkelav] 
already ours’. 


wep. tavTa] This reading seems 


‘a knowledge that is 


9. ébdvy] in 73. 

10. €repdy Te did TovToU] ‘to derive 
from this a conception of something 
different that he had forgotten, with which 
this was associated, whether unlike or 
like’, Copr. @ refers to @repdv te 6 
éreNé\noTo, Toro to Tovrov. I see no 
sufficient reason for bracketing the second 
@ with Schanz. Here there is nothing 
amiss in the introduction of the 6dpocoy 
and dvduoov, for Plato is expressly re- 
peating the statement in 73 C. 

20. Sovvat Adyov] ‘to give an ac- 
count’; that is an accurate description of 
the thing defined, marking its logical 
differentia. A passage quoted by Wohlrab, 
Republic 534.8, explains the phrase very 
well: 7 Kal duaexrixdy Kadels Tov Adyov 
éxdorov hauBdvovra THs ovclas; Kal Tov 
un €xovra, Kal? Goov dy pn exn Ddyov 
avuT@ Te Kal d\X\w Siddva, Kara TocovToOV 
vouy mepl TovTov ob pyoes exew 3 where 
we may translate Adyor THs ovolas ‘the 


E 


B 
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IlodA2) avayen, &bn, G Xexpates. "H kal Soxodcl cou waves 
eye Suddvat NOyov Tept ToUTov dv viv &)} edéyouev; Bovrolunv 
bev Tay, bn 6 Lipplas’ GAARA TOAD WArAOV hoodpmat, fur) avpLov 
THVUKAOE OUKETL 9 avOpeTrwy ovdels aEiws ol0s Te TODTO TOLHoaL. 


DATAON, 8s 


Bb) v a f i 
Ov« dpa Soxodci cor érrictacbat ye, én, O Yippla, TavrTes avTa; 
) an > f » 
Ovdauds. “AvaptpvyncKovtar dpa & mote Euabov; “Avayxn. Ildrte 
la) e ay Sets a x > / ? fal 2 \ Ne Pd e 
MUSOU EL al uyal nuov THY eTLoTH UNV aVTaY; ov yap by ad’ ov 
b] i lal 
ye avOpatroe yeyovamev. Ov dra. Nai. 
vv 5 > / e \ Ne / \ 5 > > / 
dpa, & Lypla, al uyal Kal tpotepov, mpl etvat év avOpwrov 
” Ni 
eldel, Yopis couaTav, Kal Ppovngw Eixov. 


j s 
IIporepov apa. "Hoav 
> x v fe 
Ee pn apa yiyvopevoe 
ra B / a s fd U \ > / ‘ e \ / 
pPavopev, & LwKpates, TAVTAs Tas eTLTTH AS’ OUTOS yap Nel- 
” ¢ r 5 C1 ie: in eo ae \ Cp Oe) / 
Tera Tt 6 xpovos. Kiev, o éraipe’ atroddupev Oe avtas ev Tol 
AX 5 ? x 6) 7 / SEIN / fA) € y 
@ Xpovw; ov yap 5 exovTés ye avTas yiyvopela, ws apTe 
¢ ap r eet? , 9 oN EN 2 e \ \ / . 
@MoNoynoamev’ 7) EV TOUT aTroAAUMEDV, Ev OEP Kal AawBavoper ; 
x ” we A\ fal lal Ly 
i) &yers GAXov Twa eitrely Ypdovov; Ovdayas, & LdxKpates, GAA 
érabov éwavtov ovdev eitrody. 
s > aN (dé BA y CAN S / \ 
XXII. *Ap’ ody ottas eyes, edn, jpiv, 6 Yiupla; ed wev éorw 
a @ an beer ¢2 X6 x i] 6 WN fal 2 ¢ “A > if 
& OpuNobpev del, KadOV TE Kal ayaOOy Kal Taca 1 ToOLAVTH ovCia, 
\ / N a ih r 
Kal éml tavtTny Ta éx Tav aicOncewy TavTa avapépomev, [VTrap- 
/ / 3 a 2 
E youcay Tpotepov avevpioKovtes npuetépav ovoar, Kal TadTa exelvy 


pare Republic 621 A, where the souls that 
are on the point of returning to earth 
must drink of the river Ameles. In com- 
paring this passage, as Prof. Geddes does, 
with Wordsworth’s famous ode, it ought 


principle of its being’. Compare also 
531 E. Below, 99£, there will be more 
to say about dovyos. 

mepl tovTwv] i.e. the ideas. 

xopls copdtov] This does not 


2. 
Io. 


necessarily follow: Plato however simply 
means apart from the human bodies in 
which they now dwell: cf. 114 C, where 
the purified souls are said to live dvev 
cwudtwyv 7d tapdmav, although the con- 
ditions of their existence are obviously 
conceived as material. The body from 
which they are freed by death is the 
yhwov coma of Phaedrus 246 Cc. In the 
following words kal povnow etxov Plato 
marks the additional result he has gained 
by the appeal to avduvgots. 

12. a@mdAdAvpev S€] Simmias suggests 
that the knowledge may be acquired just 
at the moment of birth; Sokrates replies, 
it is impossible, for that is the very mo- 
ment at which we lose it: we cannot 
gain and lose it simultaneously. Com- 


not to be left out of sight that there is a 
fundamental opposition between them. 
According to Wordsworth we are born 
with the antenatal radiance clinging about 
us and spend our lives in gradually losing 
it; according to Plato we lose the vision 
at birth and spend our lives in gradually 
recovering it. 

46 D—77 B, ¢. xxii. 
the preceding argument is this: the pre- 
existence of our souls is inseparably bound 
up with the existence of ideas and the 
former stands or falls with the latter. 
Simmias heartily assents to this and 


The outcome of 


affirms his unshaken conviction that the 
ideas do exist and consequently that our 
souls existed before our birth. 

19. [tmrdpxovray mpdrepov] Mr Jack- 


or 
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tal \ r Yj of \ 
atrekalomev, dvayKaiov, oVTws| damrep Kat TaUTAa EaTLY, OUTS Kal 
\ Lr EA) ao DEON Cte 

Ti nmetépav uynv eivar Kal mply yeyovévat nuas’ et Sé fn EoTE 

an 3 e / / BES, o ” \ 

TavTa, d\Nws av O AOYOS OUTOS Elpnpévos Ein; Gp OUTWS EXEL, Kal 

a \ \ c / sk \ Ae an 

ion avayKn TavTa Te civaL Kal TAS NmETépas Aruyds Tply Kal NMas 

n \ ie id A > ih 

yeyovévat, Kal ei fr) TavTa, ovde Tade; ‘Trephuds, O LHKpares, 
” ¢ SS / a ty roe AN a) f s \ ? Xo 

épn 6 Lyplas, Soxed prot H avt) avayKn elvat, Kal els KadOV YE 

Hs / em / \ | \ 

Katapevyes 0 AOyos els TO Opolws Eivar THY TE YruynY NuoY Tp 

ov yap éx@ 

»” es \ vA > \ a € la) 4. v 4 lee 

éywye ovdéy oUTM poe evapyes OV WS TOUTO, TO TaVTa Ta TOLAUT 


Th 


/ ¢ [al \ \ ? / \ \ r t 
yevéoOat nuds Kal tThv ovciay hv avd viv réyets. 


eivat Ws olov Te WaNLoTA, KANOY Te Kal ayabov Kal TAXA TaVTA a 
ov viv &1 éreyes’ Kat, éwol Soxel, ixavas amrodébeixtat. Ti dé 87) 
KéByt1; ébn 6 LwKpatns Set yap Kat KéBnra relOev. “Ixavas, 
épn 6 Luplas, ws éywye olwar’ Kaltor KapTtepotatos avOpeTav 
€oTly pos TO amLoTEly ToIs NOYyoLS* GAN olpwat ovK évdeds TOUTO 


son, in the paper before mentioned, 
maintains that the words from vrdpyoucay 
to dvayKatov ovrws are spurious. In this 
opinion I concur for the following reasons: 
(1) the clause vrdpxovcay mpétepov avev- 
plokovres tuerépay odcav would seem just 
the same kind of clumsy misapplication 
of Plato’s phraseology of which we have 
already seen too much: Plato says 
(75 E) that the knowledge of the ideas 
is our own; but where does he say that 
the ideas themselves are our own, and 
what is the sense of saying so? (2) 
TaiTa éxelvy dmerkdgouev is a pointless 
repetition of éml ravrqv dvapépomev: (3) 
tavra there means sensibles; presently 
ravra three times refers to the ideas. 
Wyttenbach, on this very ground, pro- 
poses to read atrn tori: (4) though the 
repetition of otrws may be defended, it 
certainly sounds very awkward here. 
Accordingly I have bracketed the words. 
With 
stand: ‘if these ideas exist which are 
for ever on our lips, absolute beauty and 


this omission the sentence will 


goodness and all other absolute essence, 
and if it is to this essence that we refer all 
our sense-perceptions, as this surely exists, 
so surely did our soul exist before our 


birth’. efya: will then depend upon otrws 
exe. 

2. eb S& pry Yori Tatra] ‘if these 
ideas do not exist’; not as some take it, 
‘if this is not so’. 
TaUTa TE Elval. 

5. eb pr} tadra, ov8t rade] ie. if the 
ideas do not exist, neither did our souls 
exist before birth. 

6. eis kaddv ye] ‘And our argument 
has found an excellent refuge in the posi- 
tion that the pre-existence of our soul 
rests on the same assurance as the exist- 
ence of the ideas’. Wagner should not 
have supplied xaipdy with cadov, which 
is explained by the sentence in apposition, 
els TO Omolws elvac. 

8. iv od viv Aé€yets] vor is omitted 
in some mss. and Schanz brackets it. 

II. Kal, énol Soxet, tkavas drodéSeux- 
tat] ‘This reading has the best authority, 
and Schanz defends the parenthetical use 
of éuol doce? by citing 108 B, Protagoras 
314 C, Menexenus 236 B. Z.and St. give 
ewovye ixavOs drodédexra, 

77 B—D, c. xxiii. But, continues Sim- 
mias, reminiscence only proves that our 
soul existed before entering into a human 
body: it does not prove that the soul 


a 2 if c/ \ / ay € Lae 5 €: - ¢ 
metretoVat avTov, OTL Tply yevérOat Nas HY NMOV 1) uy. B 


Cf. below ton avaykn - 
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> / \ 3 
XXII. Et pévtoe cab éredav arobdavope ére Extras, odd€é 
’ lel Lal ” Ss , > lal 
avT@ jot Soxel, pn, © Yoxpates, atodedeityOat, GAN Ere eveotnKev 
a a \ / BY \ a n 
0 vov 5) Ké8ns ereye, TO THY TOANGD, OWS fr) ATrOOYHTKOYTOS 
la) > Ld lol a fa) ° 
ToD dvOpwrov StacKxedavvitat 7 uy Kal avTH Tod elvat TodTO 
I. Ss f N i) / 
TérXoS 7. TL yap KwrvEL ylyverOar pev avTny Kal Evvictac Oat 
¢ Wal are \ a \ N > ? / lal +} i 
audbev TroPev Kai eivat, mplv Kal eis avOpdtrevov cdma adixéc Oat, 
> \ \ > fi 
érrevoay 6é adixntat Kal amwadXaTTNTAl ToUTOV, TOTE Kal aUTHY 
lal \ 

TedeuTav Kal diapOeiperOar; Ev reyes, bn, O Yepla, 6 KéBns. 
/ \ e/ WA 2 5 } a fA) K } a \ , 
haivetat yap Gorep huicv amodedety Oar ov Sei, 6Te mplv yevér Oat 
CA 3 Onin ¢ ie s n Se S A a AGS: \ 
nas Av nuav n wuyn Set S€ mpocatrodeiEar OTe Kal érrevdav 

3 , e. \ e Dy 

atobavepev ovdey aTTov éotat 1) Tply yevérOat, Ef méANEL TEXOG 1) 

’ , 

amoderEus éxyeu. 

¢ , \ n / a a 

6 Lwxpatys, Kal vov, ef OédeTe cvvOeivat TodTOy TE TOY AOYor eis 
sox \ \ € al a 

TavTov Kal OV Tpd TOVTOV WmooycaLEY, TO yiyverOa TAY TO Cav 

> \ y \ ¢ N 

el yap éotw pév 1 uy? Kal TpdTepor, avayKn 

an fl , f S 
D 6€ avy els TO Env lovon Te Kal yuyvomuéevn ndapodev ddrANroOev 7 ex 
Oavdtov Kal tod TeOvavar yiyverGat, Tas OvK avayKn avTnY Kal 


€k TOU TEOVEDTOS. 


> y \ ’ @ / 3 > y / 8 a be ’ ‘yh ys ’ 
ETTELOGVY ATTOUAVY ELVAL, ETTELON) YE OEL AUULS AUTNHY yiyver Oar ; aTvo- 


Ui X 5 vA ig \ lo} 
O€dELKTAL [LEV OUY OTTED NEYETE KAL VUD. 


on leaving the body may not be dissi- 
pated and perish. Kebes agrees that 
immortality is only half proved. So- 
krates replies that the other half is sup- 
plied by the argument from alternation 
of opposites, which proved that the soul 
must exist after death. 

4. StacKkedayviTat] The indicative 
can hardly be right here because we have 
7 in the next clause, and the change of 
mood would be meaningless. A parallel 
form is the optative wyyvdroin 118 A. I 
do not see on what ground the accentua- 
tion SiacKkeddvvurae (as subjunctive) and 
miyyvuro can be defended, since the forms 
are clearly contractions, Z.and St. have 
SuacKkedavy uta. 

5. tl yap kwdte] ‘What reason is 
there why she should not come into being 
and union from somewhere or other and 
exist before she enters a human frame, but 
when she has entered one and is in act of 
leaving it, she should not at that moment 
herself come to an end and perish ?’ 


6. duddev mo8év] This is Bekker’s 
correction of dA\\o@ev, which is retained 
by Z. and St, 

13. et Oédere ovvOeiver] I do not un- 
derstand how, in the face of this express 
statement of Plato’s, some have regarded 
dramddocts and avduvyots as two distinct 
demonstrations of immortality. As he 
says, they are two halves of a demonstra- 
tion; one showing the pre-existence, the 
other the after-existence of the soul. 

47 D—78 B, c. xxiv. Yet, says So- 
krates, you and Simmias seem still to 
have a lurking fear lest the soul on leaving 
the body be scattered to the winds. Per- 
haps, replies Kebes, there is a child 
within us that still needs to be soothed ; 
and soon there will be no man living who 
can soothe it. Do not despair, says So- 
krates; wide is Hellas and wider is the 
world; you must spare neither pains nor 
riches to find such a man, not omitting to 
search among yourselves. 
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XXIV. "Opos 8 por Soxets ct Te kal Supplas ndéws av Kat 
lal / an i Va A 
ro0rov SiarpayparevoacOar Tov dOyov ert padrov, Kal Sebiévat TO 
lal an , > a 
Tov taldwv, fn ws adAnOds 6 ave“os aitny éexBalvovcay ex TOD 
a % df , 
copatos Suabved Kal SiacKkedavvvow, dddrdwWs Te Kal OTaV TUXD TIS E 
\ > id > b | > / \ / ,’ a} / \ < 
5 pny ev vnvewla GN év peydr@ Twi mvedpate aToOvyTKMY. Kal O 
wah Ki an B 
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A rn A an rn 5 , 
ev nuiv wails, batts Ta ToLtadTa hoBeiras’ TodToV ov Treipapca 
> \ 
AndAa 
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ETAL AVT@ EKATTHS NMEPAS, S$ av 


,. x , 
melGew pn Sedsevae Tov Oavatov Botep Ta popmodu«Kera. 


xen, pn 6 Zoxparys, 
éLerraante. Ilodev ody, ébn; & YoéKpates, Tay TovovTay ayabov 
errmoov AnropeOa,; ETEld) ov, Edy, nas a7trodelmess ; IloAAy bev 7 
‘EAXas, ébn, © KéBns, év 4 Evetot mov ayalol dvdpes, Todda Sé 
Kal Ta THY BapBdpev yévn, ods mavTas ypn Stepevvac Oat EnTodvTas 
TOLOUTOV TMOOY, MITE YPNUaTOY HEloomévous NTE TOVOV, WS OUK 


” 2 N 2 / > / / 
EOTLY ELS O TL <AV> AVAYKALOTEPOV AVANLOKOLTE XP) KhaATa. 


2. Stampaypareiocac0at tov dyov 
éru paddov] I think the misgivings of 
Simmias and Kebes arise thus. We have 
indeed seen that the recurrence of soul is 
alaw of nature; but We are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the laws of nature and 
the conditions of their interaction to be 
perfectly sure how they will work in every 
particular case. So we are still haunted 
by the doubt that a soul may; under cer- 
tain circumstances, be dissipated and de- 
stroyed: this doubt can only be satisfied 
by proving that the eternity of soul can 
be deduced not only from a universal 
law but from her own inherent nature. 
Next dyduyyors has placed the eternity of 
soul on the same footing of assurance as 
the existence of the ideas: but this is 
done indirectly; we desire to be con- 
vinced that soul not only has had cogni- 
tion of the ideas, but that she possesses 
such an affinity with their nature as will 
justify us in believing that she shares 
theit attribute of eternity ; see introduc- 
tion § 2. 

4. Stackeddvyvverv] Hirschig would 
read duackedavvvy. But here the indicative 
is clearly right. What we fear is, not lest 


Entetv 


the wind should blow the soul away, but 
lest it is a fact that it does so. 

8. é mpyiv mats] ‘there is a child 
within us’; not of course ‘among us’, 

11, éeerdonte] ‘until you have charm- 
ed him out of you’. This reading is due 
to Heindorf; the old editions and the 
best mss. have é&donra. Heindorf’s 
admirable emendation is confirmed by 
one ms. 

12, émeiSy od, &py] For the repetition 
of 7 Wohlrab compares 89 C, 103 ¢, 
118 A. 

14. Ta TOv BapBdpwv yévy] Plato’s 
travels had caused him to form a more 
liberal estimate of barbarian possibilities 
than was usual in his time. Compare 
Republic 499 C el rolvuv dkpo.s els ptNoco- 
play wodews Tis avdryKn emweNnOnvat } yéyo- 
vev év TH aTElpwY TH TapeAnuOdTe Xpovy 7 
kal viv torw &v Tun BapBapikg Tor, Toppy 
mov €xros avTe THs NueTépas émowews, 7 kal 
éreira yevnoerat, mepl rovrou Erouwoe TM 
oyw SiaudxerOat, ws yéyover h elonudvy 
modurela Kal €or Kal yerynoeral ye, orav 
airn 7 Movoa médews éyxpatys yévnra. 
Cf. Symposium 209 E. 

16. dv avayKarorepov] So Schanz with 


78] @ATAON, 


dé yp1) kal adrods wer’ ddUjrov' lows yap dv ovde padios ebporte 
MaANOV Vuav Suvauevous TobTo Toteiv. "AANA Tadra pev dy, edn, 
umdpter, 6 KéBns oOev 8& dredropev érravérbapev, ef cou 1So- 
Kev éotiv. "ANAM pujy Somévo ye THs yap od wéAdr\reL; Kards, 
Edn, Nevers. 

XXV. Ovxotyv rowvde tt, 4 8 Os 6 Swxpdrnys, Se? Huds 
épéoOas éavtovs, TH Tolw Twi dpa mpoorKes Todt TO Wdbos 


/ wn fe lal 
Tacxyew Tov dtackedavvvabat, Kal vmép Tod Tolov Tevos Sedcévac 
\ / > , A fal 
bn TaAOn avto, Kal TA Tolw Tut <oV>* Kal peta TodTO ad éri- 
if 0g, / FE: ¢ / > \ 3: Te lal Nv 
oKxevrac Gan, TOTEpov n Wuyn €oTW, Kal EK TOUTMY Oappety n 
£. ¢ \ nr an 
Sedvévae vrrép THs Huetépas aruyns; “AdnOn, Eby, réyews. "Ap 
iA lal NY la fal 
ovy TO pev cuvTebévte Te Kal cuvOéT@ dvTL ducer TpoTHKEL TODTO 
, nw .) 
Taoxew, OvatpeOjvar tTa’ty Hep cuveTéOn ef Sé Te TUYYXavEL dv 
3 , / / , \ x La} y 
avvletov, ToUT@ move TpoanKeL fu) Tacxyew Tavta, elmep TH 


C: BD omit dy. 
KaipoTepov with E. 
78 B—8o E, cc. xxv—xxix. The ques- 
tion is then, what kind of things are 
lable to dissolution and what are not? 
and to which class does soul belong? 
That which is composite and consists of 
parts may doubtless be resolved again 
into parts; but if we can discover some- 
thing which is incomposite and without 
parts we may safely affirm that this, if 
anything, is indissoluble. To the class of 
incomposites we should assign whatever 
is constant and changeless; to that of 
composites all that is ever-changing. Now 
this is precisely what constitutes the 
difference between the contents of the 
ideal and of the phenomenal world re- 
spectively: the ideas are changeless, 
simple, apprehensible by pure intelli- 
gence; phenomena are ever-changing, 
manifold, apprehensible by mere sen- 
sation. Let us term the former the in- 
visible, the latter the visible world: to 
which sphere shall we assign soul and 
body respectively? (1) the body is visible, 
the soul is invisible: (2) when the soul 
apprehends by means of the bodily 
senses, she deals with the ever-changing 
and is herself filled with confusion and 


Z. and St. give dv e- 


uncertainty; when she apprehends by 
herself, she deals with the changeless, 
and her own reflections are constant and 
sure: (3) when soul and body are to- 
gether, the soul is mistress, the body is 
servant ; and to command is the function 
of the divine, to obey is that of the mortal. 
For these three reasons we decide that 
the affinity of soul is to the divine and 
changeless and indissoluble, the world of 
ideas; that of body to the mortal and 
changeful and dissoluble, the world of 
phenomena. Hence we should infer that 
while the body quickly decays the soul 
is nearly if not quite indissoluble. And 
as even a body that is embalmed lasts 
for an indefinite time, how much more 
enduring then should we expect the soul 
to be? 

9: tT wolw tit ov] ov is not in the 
mss. but was supplied by Heindorf. It is 
certainly necessary. 

12. Kal ouv@érw] As Prof. Geddes 
remarks, svy6érm denotes the state which 
is the result of the process expressed by 
owtebévrt. Wagner wrongly takes ducer 
with cuvOérw: it belongs to mpoonxer. 

14. elmrep Tw AAA] It is to be noticed 
that the present line of argument aims at 
nothing more than establishing a proba- 


10 


15 
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drr@; Aoxel por, &pn, ot tas yew, 6 KéBns. Ovxoby &arep aet 


\ > \ \ c i ” rn / ay 3 \ 
KaTa TaUTa Kal WOoa’TwS EXEL, TAVTA paddioTa ELKOS EivaL TA 
« a] Ig \ ’ , lal A 
ad&vvOeta, & S& dddOT GANS Kal pndéTOoTE KATA TaUTa, TaVTa bé 
i a e/ / i yy » Sa > \ pam Me) 
ovvleta; "Epouye Soxed ovtws. "Iwpev dy, bn, ert taita é&f 
ct {py TO E dev do IT 1) ovaia 7S NOyov Sidopev TOD 
amep €v TO EuTrpocbev NOYH. aT) 7 75 Noy bb 
an L € / Deh / 
civat Kal épwTOvTes Kal ATOKPLVOMEVOL, TOTEPOV WaAaUTWS del EXEL 
At > \ » wv ? By 2 \ Va > \ \ / > pe § 
KATA TAVTA 7) AXNOT ANAWS; AUTO TO LoOV, AVTO TO KAXOV, AUTO 
a Nar \ ES rn / 
éxactov 0 ati, TO OV, wy TroTe peTABOANY Kal HUYTLWOdY evdéxeTat ; 
2 A \ V4 \ ? id / ¢€ / 
}) del avtay Exactov 0 att, povoetdés dv avTo Kal’ abTo, OTAaVTwS 
\ ON. \ Os ? fal 5) tal oY / 5) / 
Kata TavTa exer Kal ovdETIOTE OVdaU} OVdaLaS adrOlwcLW ovdEemlaV 
> / id te ” > / ¢ te \ ? \ y > 
evdéxetat; “Ooavtas, épy, avaykn, 0 KéBys, kata Tavta éyew, @ 


Lwxpares. 


na n fo e > S 

Ti &€ tév Todd@y [Karov], oloy avOpeTwrv 1 trav 
5) / \ + ¢ a Tj vA + A A a , 
1) ULATLOY 7) ANNOY WYTLYMVOUY TOLOUTOY, 7) LTWV 7 KAN@Y 1) TAVTOV E 

a > \ 2 a > 
TOV €xelvols OMOVUMOV; apa KaTa TavTAa Exel, ) TAY ToOUVaVTLOV 
b Uy oy CaN ¢ a By > f WY € ” > a 
éxelvols oUTe aUTA avTOLS OUTE ANAAOLS OVOETTOTE, WS ETTOS ElTrELD, 


ovdapas Kata Tavta; Odtas, épn 6 KéBns’ ovdérote dca’tas 


bility that soul is immortal; andas Kebes definition, notion. od elva: is descrip- 


afterwards points out, it merely shows 
that soul should be much more durable 
than body, not that she is inherently 
eternal. I consider the chief importance of 
this part of the dialogue to consist in the 
opening it gives for the objections of Sim- 
mias and Kebes. The former brings in 
a theory of soul which would be fatal to 
Plato’s view, were it not refuted; the 
latter necessitates the final investigation, 
to which I conceive the present argument 
is merely preliminary. At the same time 
we are here first endeavouring to establish 
a direct connexion between the soul’s 
nature and that of the ideas. 

I. ovKoty Gimrep del Katd Taita] 
Change in any object is the result of 
transposition, compression, or separation 
of its parts, or of increase or decrease in 
their number. Consequently that which 
All 
material things have parts, therefore the 


has no parts cannot suffer change. 


immaterial objects of reason are alone 
changeless. 

5. & TO Eurpoobey Adyo] 75 D. 

Ys Adyov SlSopev rod elvar] ‘as whose 


principle we assign being’. dyov=its 


tive genitive after \dyov. Madvig proposes 
70 elvat, which Schanz adopts: but ms. 
authority is entirely against him, and 
there is no real difficulty in the genitive. 
Here again we have a marked association 
of the ideal theory with the conversational 
method. 

12, TOv ToMAGy [KaAOv] Kady is an 
obvious interpolation: we are not con- 
cerned merely with beautiful particulars ; 
and presently we have 7 towy 7} xadav 4 
Tdivrwv Tov éxelvors duwrviuwr, ‘all the 
particulars which share the name of the 
ideas’. The particulars are ouwvuua as 
being copies of the ideas: see Sophdst 
234B mlunuata Kal oudvuma Tov dvTww 
drepyavsuevos TH ypadixy réxvy. Cf. 
Timaeus 4 C, 

15. ode avrd atrois] ‘they hardly ever 
preserve any constant relation either to 
themselves or to each other’. This is one 
of many passages which show that Plato 
thoroughly accepted the doctrines of 
Herakleitos and Protagoras so far as re- 
gards the material world. 

16. ovrws, bn 6 KéBys] Z. and St. 
have ovrws av, pn, Tatra, 6 KéBns. 


DATAON. 
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lyf ” ’ a , a 
79 éyet. Ovxoty TovTwy péev Kav aypato kav ows Kav tats adrats 


> , / lel 
aicOiccow ailcbow, rév 88 Kata tatTa éxdvToy ove eotw bT@ 
> HN ” 2 / n A a \ 
mor adv dAX@ émtrAaBoto 7} TH THS Svavolas oyiau, GAN éotiv 
° a \ an ‘Ni >’ ¢ f / lod 
ded Ta ToLadTa Kal ox dpata; Llavratacw, éfn, adrnOn reyes. 
7 a > an 
XXXVI. Odpev ody Botre, &pn, So eidn THY dvTwY, TO ev 
KS le \ Ni > / A 
dpatdv, Td Sé dedés; Oadper, py. Kat 1d pev aevdes ael Kata 
Bee Ne Or \ NaS \ st \ ’ 
rata éxyov, TO Se dparov pondérroTe KaTa ravta; Kat tovto, épn, 
a / , = LK? 4 LU fa a a 
Odpev. Dépe dy, 7] 8 ds, adAO TH LGV AVTOV TO [eV TOMA €OTL, 
x \ Ds 2O\ ” ” , C2 € tf a yy” 
TO 0€ ux Ovdev arro, fy. Lorép@m ovy opo.otepov TH eldee 
a > \ UA lal 
gainer dy etvas cab Evyyevéotepov TO copa; Tlavtt, épn, TodTO ye 
a / foe AS fal / ie » 
SHrov, Ste TS Opat@. Ti de 9 aux) ; dpatov ) aedés; Ovx vr 
3 / a 
avOpdrav ye, 8 LHKpates, hy. "AXA Hypmels ye TA OpaTa Kal Ta 
fal lal 2) / / > a fal 
un Th Tov avOpdrrav dice heyoue’ ) addy Twi oiler; TH Tov 
2. y / ®. Ni a Pe id X x 37 5S 
avOpdrav. Té obv rept yruyis Myouev ; OpaTov 7 aopaTon ELvat; 
b) t 
Ovy dpatdv. “Aedes apa; Nal. ‘Opoidtepov dpa bux) odpartos 
al lal aA ¢ fol an > 
éotw TO dedei, Td SE 7H dpat@. aca avayKkn, © LOKpates. 
lo) / 
XXVIL Ovxody cal T6Se marae édéyouer, STL 4 Pun, OTaV 
a A \ a ’ a a 
pay TO THMATL TPOTXPHTAL els TO oxorrety TL) Sia TOD Spay 7) dca 
lol 3 / x } 5-5 9/: \ > 0 I a 4 b] A \ 
Tov axkovew 7 Ot adhANsS TLVOS AlaUnTEWS——TOUTO yap €oTLV TO ova 
a ’ a 
rod c@uatos, TO OL aicOjicewy oKOTEW TL— TOTE MeV ENKETAL VITO 
lad ’ , 


is devdés. No doubt the motive which 
led Plato to choose devdés instead of the 


3. Te THS Stavolas Aoyropa] Cf. 
Phaedrus 247 C axpwpards Te Kal adoxn- 


udristos Kal dvapys ovola, dvTws ovca, 
yuxns KuBeprnrn move OeaT) vm. See 
also Zimaeus 28 A. 

5. Odpev ody Botre] Z. and St. have 
ef Bovdet. 

+d pev dparov 7 St dedés] Compare 
the division of the universe into dpardoy 
and vonrov in Republic 509 D. 

8, gddo Te hpav adtav] ‘of ourselves 
is not one part body, the other soul?’ I 
agree with Heindorf and Stallbaum in 
taking juav avTay with 7d pev...70 O€. 
Ast would join it with dA\o TL, ON Aac- 
count of the reply, ovdéy dddo. But why 
should special emphasis be laid on the 
exhaustiveness of the division ? 

15. odx dparév] No distinction is in- 
tended between otx dpardy and Gerdes. 
Plato has made his division into oparov 
and dewdés, and since soul is not oparor, it 


direct verbal opposite déparov was the 
etymological connexion of the former 
with” Avéys: as if he would say that "ALONS, 
far from being the abode of death and 
nothingness, is the region of true existence 
alone. That he did connect the words is 
clear from 80 D, 81 C, in spite of Cratylus 


404 B. 
17. mddat ehéyopev] 65 B foll. 
20. Tore pev rKeror] ‘then she is 


dragged by the body among things that 
are never constant, and she herself loses 
her way and is filled with confusion and 
dizziness, like one that is drunk; for of 
such nature are the things that she 

rowuvTwv=traveopévwr &c., cf. 
Plato means that when the soul 


grasps’. 
58 D. 

makes her investigations by the aid) of 
the body, she necessarily is concerned 
with sensible phenomena; and since these 
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TOU owuatos els TA ovdSéroTe KaTA TavTa eyovTa, Kal avT1 Tha- 
vata Kai TapatreTas Kal iduyyLa WoTrep peOUovca, ate ToLOvTwY 
eparrtomévyn; Ildvy ye. “Otay 5€ ye ad’ti) nal? adtiv cKorh, 
€xeioe ol'yeTas eis TO Kabapov Te Kai del dv Kal aOavatov Kai 
5 @caltws éyov, Kal bs ovyyeri)s ovca aitod del per éxelvov Te 
ylyveras, 
métavtal Te TOU mdvov Kal Tepl éxelva del KaTA Ta’TA Hoa’Tws 
éyel, te towttav édartopévy’ Kal TodTO a’ths TO TadOnywa ppo- 
vnows Kéxdyntar; Ilavtamacw, ébn, Karas Kal adyO7 réyeus, 6 


/ ’ \ > € \ / \ > lal b) lal Kab 
oTayvTep avtn Kal? avtny yévntar Kal é&f avrh, 


10 LWKpates. Lorépw obv ad cor Soxet T@ elOet Kal €x TOY EuTrpoc bev 
kab éx Tév viv Aeyouevav Aruy7) dpwoudtepov elvar Kal Evyyevéc- 
tepov; las av poe Soxel, 7 & 8s, ovyxopyncat, @ Lwxpates, éx 
TavTns THs peOddov, Kal 6 
Omolbrepov eats >uxr) TO 

15 Ti dé 76 copa; Te érépo. 


7 \ \ 
Suvopabéctatos, btt 6AM Kal travTl 


bien ¢ 


/ oy A x a / 
GEL WOAUTWS EXOVTL MaNAOY 7 TO py. 


XXVIII. “Opa 8) Kal ride, bri, eredav ev th abtd dot 


have nothing stable or sure in them, 
there is a like want of stability and cer- 
tainty in her perceptions. 

6. Kal méravral te Tod mAdvov] ‘she 
has rest from her wandering, and in 
dwelling with them is ever constant, since 
the things that she grasps are constant’. 
So in Republic 500 C it is said of philo- 
sophers, es terayuéva dirra Kal Kard 
TavTd del €xovra dpdvras Kal Bewuevous 
ot’ adikotvra ovr’ ddvxovmeva va’ aAN7- 
Awy, Koop 5€ mdvra Kal xard dé-yor 
éxovra, Tara pimeicbal re Kal 6 Te bd- 
Ara adopovotcba. For rddvov com- 
pare Larmenides 135 © ovK elas ey Tots 
opwpevors ode epi ratra riv wrdYnY éml- 
oKoTeEly. 

8. Totto airys Td ma Onpa] ‘this con- 
dition of hers is called wisdom’. Olym- 
piodoros is much exercised as to how 
ppbynors can be a wdOyua, how an activity 
of the soul can be denoted by a passive 
term. But Aristotle, for whom cognition 
was emphatically an évépyewa, says, de 
anima Il iv 429% 13, el d4 éore 7d voety 
womep 70 alabdvecOa } mdoxew Te dy eln 
vrd Tob vontod % Te ToLwodrov érepov. I 
think however that mdOnua here means 


nothing more than condition: compare 
Republic 511 D, where the term ra@juwara 
is applied to the four mental states corre- 
sponding to the four segments of the 
line, 

12. €k TavTyS THIS pe0d8ov] ‘from this 
way of approaching the question’. é6- 
o6os is frequently used by Plato for ‘ scien- 
tific method’, especially dialectic: cf. 
Republic 510 B, Politicus 286 D. 

13. 6d kal wayt(] Prof. Geddes ex- 
plains ‘both in the general and in the 
particular’; which I think is a needless 
refinement. It is only a strong expres- 
sion for ‘altogether’ and is not uncom- 
mon: see Repudlic 469 C, 527 C (with 
the article), Laws 779 B, Cratylus 434 A. 
In Laws 734 E we have the reverse order 
T@ mavtl kal dw, and in 944 C we find 
dhov kal 7d may in precisely the same 
sense. In Zysts 215 C is the remarkable 
phrase dpd ye ddw rwl ekamraréueda s 

16. Opa 8 kal rH8e] After showing 
that the soul resembles the ideas (x) in 
her invisibility (2) in her affinity to the 
changeless, we now come to the last piece 
of evidence: that she is mistress over the 
body and uses it as a slave. Cf. Zimaeus 
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N \ a a 
80 Woy?) Kal cua, TO pev Sovdevew Kal dpyecOar 1 pvows mpoc- 


€ 


Li A \ \ / la) 
ratte, TH SE dpyew Kal Seordbew Kab Kata TadTa ab TéTEpdv coe 
ad a t La \ fal 3 nan 
Sone’ Suovov TH Oelw eivar, Kal moTepov TO OvnT@; 7} ov Soxet coe 
IN \ lal e U i 
TO pev Oetov ofov dpyew Te Kal rryewovevew TepuKévat, TO Sé OvnTov 
” / MN t ” 5 
dpxecOal te Kat Sovreverv; “Epouye. Llorépw ov 1) uy) EotKer ; 
ie , > t vA (3 Ni \ a / \ \ n 
Anra $n, eas bre  pev pox?) TO Oclp, TO S€ Hypa TH 
a / 4 > > ’ Ie a 
Ovnto. XKorres dn, Epn, & KéBys, e¢ ex wavtov Tav elpn evan 
! Car / A \ 
rade nuiv EvuBalver, TH pev Oelw Kai adavatw Kat vonT@e Kab 
lal x > / , a 
povoeise? Kal ddiarit@ Kal del doaitos Kata Tata éyovTs EavTP 
¢ , 5 , a 88 > rf) , \ A Q os 
GuovdTarop elvar uynv, TO Se avOpworive Kal OvnT@ Kat Todrveldet 
\ > t \ an a 
Kal dvortm kal Siarute Kal pndémote Kata TadTa EXoVTL EaUTS 
€ LU > > lal A la) 
movoTatov av elvat copa. exopuév Te Tapa TadTa ado Réyewv, © 
/- Vy e ’ e/ yw ’ yo 
pire KéBys, 7 ovx oltws exer; Ove exoper. 
i Sea , A lA Ce) SEN 
XXIX. Ti otv; to’tav obtas éyovtay ap’ odyl cduate pev 
\ , a > \ 
rayd SiarvecOar mpoonxet, puyy dé av To maparay adwadvT@ 
Gy \ 9 / fe 4 ll a \ BA 5 RB n 5 wv >’ \ 
elvat %) eyybs te ToVTOU; Ids yap ov; “Evvoels ovy, edn, érrevoay 
€ Yj \ X 4 ’ la) fel an 
drrobavn 6 dvOpwrros, TO MEV OpaTov avTod, TO o@pa, Kal év opaT@ 
a \ a z 
Kelpevov, 0 51) vexpov KadovpEV, @ 
t > 2)\ , IO\ t > > 9 A \ 
alae, ovk evOvs TovTwY ovdEV mémovlev, GAN ETLELK@S TUKVOV 
/ , / AS lal 
emryever ypdvor, édv pév Tis Kal Yapl“evT@S EXOY TO THpa TENEU- 


mpoanker Svarvecbat Kai dia- 


34 C yevécer d& Kal dperp mporépay Kal 
mpecBurépay Wuxiy toHuaros ws deowbrw 
Kal dpfovoay aptopevou Eweornoaro. 

3. Oelw...6vnT@] Below, 80B, we have 
the contrast delw—dvOpwrlyy: but the 
antithesis Qetov—Ovyrov occurs Timaeus 
69 c and D. 

10. dpordraroy evar puxrv] I have 
adopted this reading notwithstanding that 
there is much stronger ms. authority for 
yux4, which Schanz Z. and St. retain. 
yux7 can only be construed by supplying 
tuuBalvee again, which is intolerably 
harsh. Such instances as Philebus 55 A 
aoddn Tis ddoyla EvuBalver yiyverac are 
nothing to the point: sucha construction 


as the subject of EupBatver. 


js common enough, but here we have TAdE 
nes 
\ 


dvorre] i.e. ‘not the object of 


: nc. 
a ea ae 
whe intelligence’: a sense which, I believe, 


dvénros bears nowhere else ; it is however 
placed beyond doubt by vonr@ in the 
opposite catalogue, by which Olympiodo- 


ros absurdly understands ‘intelligent’. 
Another rare usage is that of dwi@avos in 
Parmenides 133 C,= ‘incredulous’. Con- 
sidering the exact correspondence of every 
word in one list with the antithetical word 
in the other, Hermann ought not to have 
wished that the mss. gave alo@n7@. 

16. %éyy¥s Te TovTou] Here is a dis- 
tinct confession that the foregoing is only 
an approximate demonstration : we have 
made out a case of probability, and that 
is all. 

17. 
region of the visible’. 

18. Kal Svamlerrev] Z. and St. add 
kad Stampers Oat which is found in the cita- 
tions of Stobaeus and Eusebius, but not 
Hermann justly says 


év dpare Kelpevov] ‘situate in the 


in the best mss. 
‘imperite ab anima ad corpus translata 
esse apparet’. 

20. édv pév tis] It seems to me that 
needless difficulty has been raised over 
this sentence. xapiévrws éxwv simply 


15 
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t \ st x fal 
THON Kal €v TOLAUTH Opa, Kal TaVU para. GupTTETOY Yap TO TOpa 
y bév, & i év Aiyirrm tapiyevOértes, odyou OXov 
Kal tapuyev0év, dorep of ev AiyiaT@ Taply , OALY 
/ 
Méver apnyavoy bcov xpovor. 
fal tal n \ a , ¢ ¢€ 54 
caTh, ooTa Te Kal vetpa Kal Ta ToLladTAa TavTA, Buws ws ETrOS 
> By 
Nai. ‘H 6é Woy dpa, To devdés, TO 
an rn \ \ \ 
els ToLovToY ToTov Erepov olyomevov yevvaiov Kal Kalapov Kat 


lal Uy Si 
evia oé pepn TOV OWHLAaTOS, Kalb av D 
‘) a cha) Je (eo oh a EN Se 
5 €v7reLy a0avara €OTLY 17) OV, 


devon, ets “Aidov s adds, Tapa Tov ayabov Kal dpdvipov Oedr, 
ol, dv Beds éOédn, avtixa Kal TH en Wuyy itéov, avtn O€ 61) Huty 7 
TovavTn Kal oUT@ TepuKia aTaANATTOMEVN TOD THpmaTos EvOds Sia- 
mehvontat Kal aovwrev, OS pagw ot TOOL avOpwTroL; TOANOD 
ye Set, & ite KéBns te cab Luyupia, dAAA TOAAG addAov OS E 
éyeu' éay pev Kabapa draddaTTyTal, pndev TOD cepatos Evve- 


Io 


, / baw ay rn >] an > lal / e lal ° 
hérxovca, dte ovdey Kowwvovca a’Td év TH Biw Exodca elvat, 
’ Si / > \ Ni @ / > \ > ¢€ / (v4 
GrXrAa devyovca avto Kat avvnOpotcpévn [avtn els avTHv], ate 
A la lal ss ’ I \ Pe yd A 
15 eXeTOTA ael TOUTO—TOvTO Oe ovdey ddAO eaTly 7) 6pOds diroco- 


means ‘having his body in a good state’, 
and to this roavry refers. If the body 
were in a healthy condition at death and 
at a healthy age, it would hold out longer, 
says Plato, against decomposition, Mr 
Cope, I think, is quite correct in transla- 
ting: ‘if a man die with his body in a 
vigorous state and at a vigorous period of 
his life, a very considerable time in- 
deed’. The following sentence cumrecdy 
.. Xpévov is bracketed by Schanz after Ast. 
I see no sufficient reason for doing so; 
the yap is certainly not very obvious, but 
may be explained thus, ‘(nor is this the 
strongest case, ) for if a body is embalmed, 
it remains nearly whole for an incredible 
time’. Hirschig brackets Wozep...rapt- 
xXevbévres : very superfluously. Plato says 
(1) the body of a healthy man who dies 
in the prime of life lasts a good while, 
(2) an Egyptian mummy lasts an indefi- 
nite time, (3) even without this some 
parts of the human frame are almost in- 
destructible. 

3. Kal dv camry] i.e. TO dANO cOmat 

7. els “Av8ov ds ddnPds] To Hades 
rightly named, the abode of the unseen, 
Cf. Gorgias 493 B. 


80 E—8r FE, cc. xxix, xxx. We cannot 


then believe that the soul when she leaves 
the body is scattered and dispersed ; nay, 
if she departs pure and untainted of the 
body, because she has never willingly 
held communion with it during life, she 
is freed from its follies and passions and 
reaches the abode of the invisible, where 
she dwells with the gods for ever. But 
if she has been the companion of the 
body, sharing its pleasures and desires 
and thinking that alone to be real which 
she can apprehend by it, then she departs 
tainted and clogged with the material; 
and in fear of the viewless region, weighed 
down by her earthy load, she flits about 
the visible world. Hence it is that ghosts 
are seen about places of burial ; they are 
such gross spirits as cannot rise from 
earth, but wander about it, until for their 
love of the material they once more enter 
a bodily form. 

4. cvvnSporopévn]  Schanz 
brackets these words, but they are in 
the best mss., and I see nothing against 
them. He omits avr} els abryy, which 
words have much slighter ms. support. 


I have thought it sufficient to bracket 
them. 


Kal 
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81 dodca kai 7@ dvTe TeOvavat peretaca [Sadiws] % od TodT’ dv ely 
HeréTn Oavdrov; Uavtaraci ye. Ovxodr otto piv eyovea eis 6 
Suovoy avT Td dees admépyetat, TO Oetdv te kal dOdvatov Kab 
fpovymov, ot adixouévyn vardpyer avtTh evdatpove eivat, Travys Kal 
avolas kal doBav Kal aypiov épotwv Kal Tév ddrNoV KaKoV TOV 5 
avOpwrreiay aTnd\raypévn, GaoTrep SE NeyeTal KATA THY mewunLevor, 
@s adnOas Tov owTov Ypovoy peTa TOV Oedv Sitayovcn; oT 
dapev, © KéBns, 7) GAXs ; 

B XXX. Ottw vy Ala, ébn 6 KéSys. 


Ie My > 10 aA / , / v4 A , 
ATMLEVN Kab AKAVAPTOS TOV TWLATOS ATAANATTYTAL, ATE TH TWMATL 


"Eady 6é ye olwae pepe- 


ae Evvodca Kal rodto Oeparevovca Kal épdca Kal yeyonteupévn 
vm avTov vio Te THY ériOvpLaY Kal ndovav, WaTE pNndéev AAO 
Soxeiy eivat adnOes GAN 7) TO copaToetdés, ob Tis ay Grpatto Kal 
idot Kal trio Kal dhayou Kal pds Ta addpodicia xXpyncatTo, TO Se 


Tots Gupace cKoTades Kal aeLd€és, VonTOV dé Kal piocopia aiperon, 
tovTo 6é eiMiopévn puceiv Te Kal Tpéuerv Kal devyev, oT@ 8) 
c éyouvcay oles Wuynv adtny Ka? avtiy eidixpwh arrardakeo Oat ; 
Ovo érwatioby, Eby. “AAG Kal Svethynppévnv ye oiwat VO TOD 
cwpaTtoerdoods, 0 avTH 7 omirla Te Kal Guvovala TOD copaTos Sia 
TO deb Evvetvar kat Sua THY ToAAHY peréTV everroince EuduTor ; 


Geddes’ citation of Phaedrus 241 D, 
where however Schanz reads \éyov@’ for 


I. padiws savours of the margin, and 
I have followed Schanz and Hirschig in 


bracketing it. 

5. dyplwv épdrav] Cf. Republic 572 B 
dewov Tt Kal ayptov Kal dvomov émiOumiov 
eldos ExdoTw eveort. 

4. Swayovon] I have ventured to 
follow Heindorf and Hirschig in reading 
thus. The mss. all have didyouca, which 
most editors retain, but which I cannot 
believe that Plato wrote. It is idle to 
quote Thucydides vii 42 § 2: for in the 
first place it is rash to argue that a con- 
struction found in Thucydides is there- 
fore possible in Plato ; secondly, it is not 
a parallel case. When Thucydides says 
Dupaxoctos kardmdykis éyevero, and after 
a subordinate clause resumes with opa@y- 
res, the shock is not very great ; but that 
after the regular datives evdaluom, amnd- 
Aaypzevy Plato should end with this un- 
grammatical dayousa is quite a different 
thing. More to the purpose is Prof. 


Aéywv. Not one of the constructions 
given in Riddell, digest of tdioms § 271 
foll., at all justifies this, which is not an 
anacoluthon but a solecism, It has been 
suggested to connect dudyoura with amép- 
xerat, but I think this is hardly possible. 

13. ovis av dwatto] Cf. Zheactetus 
155 E of ovdey ado oldmevor elvar 7 ov av 
Sivwvrat amplé rolv xepoty AaBécPar, and 
Sophist 246 A. 

18. SverAnppévynv] ‘ interpenetrated ’. 
The notion of this word is the mixture of 
two substances so that the particles of 
one are held apart by those of the other. 
The soul’s substance is as it were adulte- 
rated by a material alloy. Z. and St. 
omit «al, which is however in the best 
mss. 

20. £iphurov] ‘ingrained’. The soul’s 
perpetual communion with the body has 
so inseparably blended the material and 


Io 
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a y \ ta ‘ 

Ilavu ye. "EuBpibés 5é ye, & pire, Todt olecPar yp elvat Kan 
lal > 7« \ Yj € U 

Bapd kal yeddes Kal opatov' 0 8) Kal Eyovca 7 ToLavTH Wyn 

¢€ A / / lal 

Bapbveral te Kal EdxeTat Tadw eis TOV opatoy ToTov, PoPw TOD 


an ¢ , \ \ 7 / \ \ 
devdods Te kal” Avdov, Womrep NEyeTaL, TEpl TA pYNnUATA TE Kal TOUS D 


Tapous KudevOovpéryn, Tept a On) Kal OPOn atta ~ruyav oKcocioy} 
gavtacpata, ola mapéyovTas ai Toladrat wWuyal eidwra, ai £n 
Kabapas amodvOeicat GANA TOD dpatod petéxovaas, 610 Kal OpavTat. 
Eixés ye, & Sexpates. Hinds pévrot, @ KéBns' Kal ov ti ye Tas 
Tov ayaddv ta’tas élyat, GAXa Tas Tov havrwv, al Tepl Ta 
ToadTa avayKxalovtat wrAavacOa, Siknvy Tivoveat THs Tpotépas 
Tpopns Kakns ovons’ Kal péxypl ye TOVTOV TAaVEeVTAL, Ews av TH 
Tov EvvetraxoNovbodvtos Tov TwpaToedods émuOvuia Tari évde- 


Odow eis coma. 


XXXI. 


lal , > a / 
dtr av kal pepedrernxvias tTUywow ev TO Blo. 


A€yels, © YwHxpares ; 


A > "4 rn) lal v € an? 
"Evdodvtat 8, Bamep eixos, eis TovadTa 70 orrot 


Ta rota 61 tadTa 


7 
Ofov Tovs wev yaotpimapyias Te Kal UBpeus 


Le \ a 
kal didotrocias mewereTNKOTAs Kal pn StevNaBnpévous els TA TOV 


A ae oN 2 fs aah 5) apa 
dvev yévn Kal Tav ToLovT@Y Onpiwy eikds évdvecOat' 7) ovK oleL; 


Ilavu pév oty eixos Néyets. 


the spiritual that they become virtually 
one nature; hence even when separated 
from the body she is not yet freed from 
matter. 

3. Bapiveral te kal EAxerar] Cf. Phae- 
drus 248 C. 

5. tmeptd $1) kala@h0y] This is an in- 
teresting illustration of the manner in 
which Plato will take some popular be- 
lief, as he often takes some popular ex- 
pression, and fill it with a deeper meaning 
of his own. In Laws 865 D we find 
another current opinion about ghosts, 
here however without any special Platonic 
turn: that if one man killed another the 
spirit of the slain wandered about his 
accustomed haunts, terrifying and tor- 
menting the homicide so long as he re- 
mained there. 
tpopys] ‘mode of life’, 

€ws dv] ‘until by craving after that 
bodily nature which is their companion 
they are again confined in a body’, 
The presence of this material alloy is 


Il. 


Tovs dé ye adixias te Kal Tupavvidas 


sufficient to inspire the soul with bodily 
desires but cannot afford means to gratify 
them: so that the longing grows more 
and more intense until the soul is once 
more confined in her earthy prison. 

81 E—82 B, ¢. xxxi. These souls pass 
into the bodies of animals whose habits 
are likest to their former way of life; the 
sensual into asses, the cruel into wolves 
and hawks; while they that have lacked 
philosophy but led humane and harm- 
less lives pass into bees and wasps and 
ants, or even into the human form 
again. 

With this chapter should be compared 
the remarkable passage Zimaeus gt D 
foll. The other principal statements of 
Plato on metempsychosis are in T%maeus 
4I E—42 D, Republic 618 A—620 c, 
Phaedrus 249 B. Wyttenbach has along 
and learned note on the subject, dealing 
chiefly with neoplatonist views. 

17. pa} StevAaBnpévovs] ‘who have 
not taken heed to their ways’. 


8 


82] DATAON. - 97 
WE te \ , ’ \ fal 
Kal apTayas TpoTETUNKOTAS Els TA TOV NUKWY TE Kal lepaxwY Kal 
aha way: Pea eN NS: L 
LKTW@D YEVN’ 1) Tot av aXXOGE hamev Tas ToLavTas lévat; *Apéret, 
a \2 / > \ a ’ fal Lat 
edn 0 KeSns, eis ta toradta. Ovxodr, 4 8 6s, dnra 81) Kat TAXA, 
al sal is4 By \ \ ’ fal lal 
0b AV EKaTTG LOL, KATA TAS AUTGY OpmoloTHTas THs medéTNS; Andov 
, vv a A > v > > lal > 
5, épn rds 8 ot; OvKody evdamovértaror, én, cal TovTwr eict 
\ ? / Né 7 
Kat eis BéXtTLcTOV TOTOV tovTEs ot THY SnmoTLKIY Kal TrOALTLKNY 
°; \ > / aA \ lal 
apeTny EmiTEeTNOEUKOTES, NV 57) KaANoDaL cappocvYyY Te Kab SiKaLo- 
, 2 y \ / a 
ovny, €& EOous Te Kal pedétns yeyovviay dvev pirocodias Te Kal 
are II an 8 \ = IO. A a ni, * > / > / > ’ 
vov; In 81) ovTot evdarwovéctatot; Ti; ov tovtous etKds éotw els 
fal / > lal 
TOLOUTOY TadW adiKvetoOat TorLTLKOY TE Kal HmEpoV ryévOs, 7) TOU 
lal x a EN - BY 
HEMTTOV 17) THNKOV 1) MUPLHKaV, 7) Kal els TavTCY ye TAAL TO 
3 0 r , \ , 6 5) Eye ” S / Ale. 
avOpatrivoy yévos, Kal yiyvec Oat €E adtav dvdpas petplovs. Eixos. 


XXXIT. Els 5€ ye Oeav yévos un) pirtocopycavte Kal TAVTENDS 


Kabap@® atvovte ov Oéuis adsixvetobat ar 7) TO hiropaded. 


2. gapév] So Schanz with the best 
mss., joining dv with /éa. Z, and St. 
pater. 

4. KaTd Tas atiToav dpoidtnTas] ‘ac- 
cording to the peculiar affinities of their 
pursuits’, Cf. Zimaeus 42 C kata Thy 
GMoLoTnTA THs TOO TpdTrou yevécews. 

6. Snypotikiy Kal modutiKiyy dperyv] 
As to this popular and social virtue see 
on 69 Band appendix I. In Republic 619C 
we find that this class of people are in 
great danger of making a bad choice at 
the alpeois Blwy. One who chose a ty- 
rant’s life was Tv éx Tod otpavod HKovTwr, 
év reraypévy TodiTela &v TH TpoTépy Bly 
BeBiwxdra, e0ec dvev girocodplas aperys 
pererdnpora. ws dé Kal elmety ovK éXarrous 
elvat év Tots To”oUTOLs GNiTKOMEVOoUS TOUS EK 
To} ovpavod jKovras, dre move cyuprac- 
Tous. 

g. tl; ov tobTovs] So Schanz: B has 
St. and Z. give ort rovrous. 

els rovovtov] ‘to another social and 
gentle race like themselves’. In 7? 
maeus 9t D we have another class of 
harmless but unphilosophic men with a 
different destination: 7d 6é r&v dpvéwy 
Podov peTeppvOpultero, avTl TpixXGv mrepa 
gto, ék Tav axdxwy dvdp&v Koipwy Oé, Kal 
perewporoyiKay mer, iryouueve 5é dv BYews 
Tas mepl TOUTW dmodelEers BeBaroraras elvar 


1 


My > 
OTL OU. 


anna 


6v evnferav. Who these are we learn in 
Republic 529 A—530 C: viz. astronomers 
who fancy that observation of the heavenly 
bodies is in itself important, apart from 
its bearing on philosophy. 

12. d&vdpas petplovs] ‘worthy citizens’; 
men who practise Symotikh kat moduTeK7 
dper7 and discharge their social and do- 
mestic duties creditably. They belong 
to a decidedly higher grade than the 
character described in Republic 554. 

82 C, D, ¢. xxxll. But to the company 
of the gods only the true philosopher can 
come. For this cause he keeps himself 
pure from vice, not from the worldly 
motives that govern the vulgar, but be- 
cause he will not resist philosophy when 
she offers freedom and purification to his 
soul. 

13. ls 8€ ye Bewv yévos] ‘ but to the 
company of the gods none may approach 
who has not sought wisdom and departed 
in perfect purity; none but the lover of 
learning’. The words dN 7 TO Pido- 
pabe? are appended as though py pudo- 
copioavt, Kal mavTeh@s Kabap@ daridyrte 
had not preceded: they are certainly 
pleonastic, but perfectly natural and in- 
telligible. I see no cause to insert GAdw, 
far less to adopt such a violent transposi- 
tion as Wyttenbach suggests, pudomad7s 


7 
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TovToy evexa, w@ Etaipe Luypia te Kal KéPns, of opOas piroco- 
hovvtes amréyovTas TOV KATA TO copa eTLOYLOY aTaTaVY Kal 
KapTepovat Kal ov Trapabiddacw avtais éavTovs, ov TL oixopOopiav 
Te Kal treviav poBovpevot, bomEp of TONAL Kal PioxpnuaToL 
ovee av atiuiay Te Kal adokiay poyOnpias SedidTes, BoTrEp ob 
pirapyol Te Kal didroTipot, éresta atréyovtas avtav. Ov yap av 
mpéTro, bn, © Lo&xKpates, 6 KéBys. Ov pévtow pa Alia, 4 © bs. 
TovyapTot TovTOLs pev arracw, ® KéPys, éxelvot, ois Te médeL THS D 
EauTav Wuys, AAG un oOua TL TWAAaTTOVTES Cdot, Yalpew eiTov- 
TES OU KATA TAUTA TOPEVOVTAL AUTOIS, WS OUK ElddcwY OTH EpyorTat, 
avtol O€ yryovpevot ov Sety evavTia TH pirocodia mpattew Kal TH 
éxelyns MUoet Te Kal KaDapue Ta’TH TpérovTac éxelvn Erropevol, 7) 


) Us ¢ a 
exelvyn UpynyElTat. 


and ¢iAdccgos are frequently identified 
by Plato, especially in the passage quoted 
by Heindorf, Republic 376 BTS ye pido- 
Habés kal diddcopoy ravrov. St. gives 
GNXW 7. 

9. copa te mAdtrovtes] Literally 
‘moulding a body’, i.e. spending all 
their care on tending the body. Cf. 7Z7- 
macus 88 C Tov TE ad cua éripmedOs 
mwarrovTa Tas THS wWuxis dvramodoréov 
kwnoes. Also Republic 377 © Kal mddr- 
Tew Tas Wuxds Tots pUOors moAd maddov 
HT owpara Tats xeprlv. The usage of 
the word in the present context easily 
arises from that in the two passages 
quoted, where it signifies the develop- 
ment of the body by nourishment and 
training and in each case is opposed to 
the culture of the soul. The reading of 
BCD is o@mart, whence Fischer sug- 
gested cpa 71, which with the Ziirich 
editors I have adopted : the te seems to 
add a touch of contempt. 
retained by Stallbaum. Ast’s couare 
mpdrrovres, ‘working for the body’, 
is a very strange expression, by no means 
justified by the use of rpdocey in Thucy- 
dides. Schanz adopts Heindorf’s bold 
alteration Aarpevovres, which I cannot 
approve; far less Madvig’s coinage 7re\a- 
TEVOVTES. 


E has oduara, 


82 D—84 B, cc. xxxili, xxxivy. Philoso- 


phy, finding the soul a prisoner in her 
bodily abode, strives by persuasive admo- 
nition to set her free; telling her that 
she is deluded by the body and its sen- 
sations: from such she should withdraw 
herself and trust to herself alone; for 
she alone can behold the invisible and 
apprehend the true. And the soul that is 
discreet listens to the voice of philosophy, 
for she sees that indulgence of bodily pas- 
sions has this fatal result. Whatsoever 
awakes in us the strongest pleasure or 
pain, fear or desire, this we think to be 
most surely true. So if she share the 
body’s pleasures and pains, she will also 
share its beliefs concerning truth; and 
being the body’s close companion through 
life will leave it at death contaminated 
by its nature: therefore she will never 
reach her home in the invisible but must 
enter again into another body. For this 
reason the philosopher is virtuous ; not 
from any common motive; but because, 
when philosophy is delivering his soul, 
he will not undo her work by indulging 
the body’s appetites. So his soul has 
peace from its troubling and lives apart 
fromit; and at death she returns to her 
divine abode, fearing not at all lest as 
she departs she be scattered by the 
winds and exist no more. 
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lal > , . ’ \ n 
XXXII. Ids, &b Swxpates; “Eyo épa, ébn.  yuyvdcxover 
, 5 8 tf ¢€ oN fA) a vA a ’ an \ \ ¢ 
Yap, O Os, ot pidopabets ore wapadaBobvoa avtdv tiv Wuyr)y 9 
/ a lal 
E didosodpia atexvas Siadedeuévny ev TH THpwate Kal TpoTKEKOAXY- 
, >: , ¢) a al 
Mévny, avaycalouévny O€ daotrep dia elpypmod Sia TovTOV oKotreic Oat 
\ Vv > lal ’ 
Ta OvTa adda fn avTny Ov’ adTis, Kal év Taon auabla KvdW- 


8 / \ n e a X 5 / a ¢/ b} 
OULEVHV, KAL TOD ElpyLov THY SeVeTHTA KaTLOOdGa OTL Ov émrLOU- 


/ 2 / € ax 
fias éotiv, ws av wadtata avtos 6 Sedeuévos EvAAnTTOp ein TO 
“ 


© / 14 lal 
83 dedé00at,—orrep ody éyo, yuyvdoKovow of diromabels bre odtH 


n ts t a 

TaparaPotca  dirtocofpia éxovoay avtav tiv Wwuyny péua 
n \ r = , 

Tapamvoeirar Kat vey Emrvyerpel, EvdecKVUpeVN OTL aTTAaTNS bev 


\ ¢ \ A td , VA > an 
HeoTn Sta TOY Ompatov oKéYis, aTaTns bé 7 Sia TOY WTwVv Kab 


lal li > t A 
TOV GANov aicOnoewv, TeiGovca SE ex TOUT@Y meV avaywpeEly bcov 
re Soe > > A Q 3 N Se > ec NX , N 
fy avaykn avtois xpnaGal, avtTny O€ els avtTny EvrArNEyec Oat Kal 
> / VA » 
abpoifer Gar Tapaxedevopévn, Tuatevery Sé pndevi GAXM GAN 4} 
’ \ ts vA Ny \ a 
QUTHY AUTH, O TL av vonaH avTn KAP avTnY avTO Ka avTO TaV 


ve f  } x lal * 
ovtav’ 6 Te & av Ov adAdwv oKoTH év adrolts dv Addo, pNdev 


(Sn ’ pa 9 \ Avg OOK a , 
nyeta bar arnGés eivat 6€ TO wey ToLodTOY aicOnToV TE Kal dpaTor, 


4. Std efpypov] ‘through the bars of 
her prison’, She can indeed see ra 
évra, but only in the material symbols 
by which alone they reveal themselves to 
the senses. 

5. kvAtySoupéevnv] ‘ wallowing in utter 
ignorance’. Stallbaum compares Polzticus 
309 A, Theaetetus 172 C. 

6. Srv Sv embuplas éotly] I take the 
literal translation of this sentence to be 
as follows: ‘that it (the prison) exists 
by means of lust; just the way in which 
the captive is most apt to aid and abet 
his own incarceration’; in other words, 
the prison is the dungeon of lust, wherein 
the prisoners are accomplices in their 
own imprisonment—os I understand as 
a simple relative, ‘in which way’. The 
phrase 6’ émi@uutas éorly is understood 
by Stallbaum as a periphrasis for émOupet, 
by Heindorf for ére@upetrar. The former 
makes the clause ws dv pd\ucTa express 
the object of the ém@uula, which comes 
to this: the prison (i.e. the body) de- 
sires to find out how the soul may most 
aid her own imprisonment. But this is 
downright nonsense. Heindorf rightly 


interprets the ws dv uddora clause, except 
that he makes ws=Wore. But 6.’ érOu- 
plas éorly = ériOuuetrac is surely very 
questionable; moreover it is not the body 
but bodily pleasures which the embodied 
soul desires. The interpretation I have 
suggested precisely agrees with 83 D: 
the prison of lust is just that very one of 
which the soul shuts the doors upon 
herself: for each act of indulgence is the 
shooting of a fresh bolt. The translator 
in the Engelmann series alone takes the 
same view: ‘weil er auf der Sinnenlust 
beruht, auf welche Weise der Gefangene 
selbst hauptsachlich Helfer seiner Ge- 
fangenschaft sein muss’. 

7. T@ Se5éo%ar] So all the mss. Schanz 
and Z. after Heindorf’s conjecture read 
rod. But since cvA\auBavew continually 
takes a dative there is no reason why the 
verbal cvAAnrrwp should not be followed 
by the same case: the alteration seems 
gratuitous. 

8. ott goes with éxoucap, 

16, 8v ddAdA@y] i.e. ray did owmaros 
aicOncewy. év aAdows dv GAXo, § varying 
with varying conditions’. 
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adnO7n eivas aTrep av Kal TO oOpa 7. 
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5 88 avr) 6pa vontov te Kat deidés, TavTy ody TH AUoEL OK 
olomévn Sety évayTvobabar 1; TOD &s adnOds pirocopou puyx7 OUTS 
dréxeTar THY HOoVaY TE Kai ETLOvLLaY Kal AvTav Kal PoBav Ka” 
dcov Sivatat, oyilouévy brit, erevdav Tis opddpa Hob 7) ponbh 
) émiOupnon, ovdév TocotToy Kaxov Erabev dr avTdy dy av TUS 


TOO 


oinbeln, olov 1) voonaas 7 TL dvardaas bud Tas érOupias, GAN O 
mavTov méeyloToV TE KAKOY Kal ExyaTOV €aTL, TOUTO TATKXEL KAL OV 
Aoylteras avo, Ti todT0, 6 Naxpates; &bn 6 KéSys. “Ore uy) 
mavros avOpdrov dvaykateras dpa Te noOjvas 7) AUTHOHVaL opo- 
Spa emt tw Kal iyeloOat, Tepl 0 dv padiata TobTO TagyXN, TOUTO 
évapyértatov Te eivas Kal ddnbéotaTor, ovy oTas éxov' TavTa dé 
padiota <td> dpata 7 ov; Tlavu ye. Ovxody ev tovTm TO 
made: pariota Katadeitas Woy} vrd cépatos; Ilds 67; “Ore 
éxaotn Son Kal W7TN Boep Hrov Eyovca Tpocndol avTY TpOs 
TO COMA Kal TpocTEpoVa Kal Tole? TwpaToELOH, SoEafovcay Ta’TAa 
€x yap TOD opodvokeiy TO 
cwpate Kal Tols avTols yaipew avayKaleTat olwas OudTpoTros TE Kal 
cuotpopos yiyverOat Kal ota pndétote ets “Atdov Kalapes adu- 
KécOat, GANA ael TOD cobmaTos avaTréa eEvéval, boTE TAYV TAdW 
mintew els G\NO coma Kal WomeEp oTretpopévyn eEuhverOat, Kal ex 
TOUT@Y GpwoLpos etvat THS TOV Oelov Te Kal KaBapod Kal povoeLdods 
cuvouvclas. “Adgnbéctata, épn, Néyeus, 6 KéBns, 6 LwKpares. 


4. Aoyttowévn] The soul reflects that 
vehement passions of pleasure, pain, fear, 
or desire so absorb the attention that 
nothing seems so real as the object in- 
spiring them. ‘Therefore if she is strongly 
excited by bodily affections of this kind 
she will be forced to think nothing so 
real as these material things ; so that in- 
stead of seeking truth in the changeless 
verities of the intelligible she will look 
for it in the everchanging flux of phe- 


Travcwr, wéyas, ovx boos Soxet. Schanz, 
against the mss,, writes tm a’réy: but 
amd may equally well be said; ‘arising 
from them’, 

6. olov q voortjo~as] the considerations 
on which the dnorik7 dper? is based. 

8, Srv Wx7] ‘that the soul of every 
man in the act of feeling some vehement 
pleasure or pain is at the same time con- 
strained to believe that whatsoever most 
strongly excites such feelings, this is 


nomena. 

yo0q 1 oByPyq] Z. and St. add 7 
AuT7nO7, but these words are not in BCD, 
and the other mss. are not agreed as to 
their position, 

5. ovd8ty rorovToy] ‘not on the scale 
that one might suppose’. For rocodrov 
virtually =‘so little’ compare Republic 
608 B péyas yap, pny, 6 aydv, & pire 


most vivid and true; whereas it is not 
so’. 
12, 7a épata] Heindorf supplied ra, 
which is missing in the mss, 
1g, totrd oddnOq] So Schans™ 
Tatra: rightly, I think, 
17- Opdtpomos Te Kal Spdtpodos] ‘like 
it in her ways and nurture’, 


for 


C 


D 


E 


RAG tl - cornrr hn 
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XXXIV. Tovtov rolvuy &exa, & KéBns, of Sixalws dido- 
pabets xboptol eior Kal avdpetor, odx dv of TONAOl Evexa hacw" 7} 
ad olev; Ov dAta eywye. Od yap’ GAN otTw roylicaiT’ av Wy) 
avSpos dirocddov, Kat ovK dv oinBein THY pév Pirocodiay xphvat 
éauTy AVewv, AvoVaNS SE exelvns aiTHY Tapadibdvas Tals Ndovats 
Kal AWTraLs éavTIY Tad ad eyKaTtadely Kal avivUTOY Epyov TpaT- 
re, Unvedorns Twa évavtiws (otov peraxerpifouevny’ adda ya- 
quay TOUT@V PACE SITLL See TO NoyLo"@ Kal ael év 
TOUT ovGa, TO aAnOes Kal TO Oeiov Kal TO iddEacroy Oewpévn Kal 
vm éxeivou Tpepomern, he te oletar oltw Seiv, ews av Of, Kal 
éreiSav TereuTHon, cis TO Evyyeves Kal els TO TowodTov adixoméevy 
éx On THS ToLAdTNS Tpodiis 
ovdev Sewvov ur) HoBnOH, TadTa y énitndeicaca, & Xuppla Te Kat 


amn\XayOat Thv avOpeTivav KaKer. 


2. odx Ov ob qToddol Evexd haciv] 
‘not for the reasons which the many as- 
sign for being so’. Schanz brackets gactv, 
and Heindorf proposes ¢alvovra, both, 
as I think, needlessly. Stallbaum rightly 
supplies kécptoe elvar kat avdpetor. 

3. ovydp* ddd’ ott] This punctua- 
tion is clearly right here as in Phaedrus 
276 D. ov yap adda gives just the wrong 
sense. 

5. Avovans 8’ éxelvys] ‘and while 
philosophy is loosing her to give herself 
up to pleasures and pains that they may 
bind her fast’. The appended infinitive 
éyxaradely is a very common idiom, and 
why Madvig should wish to expunge 
mapadiidvac I cannot see. Schanz how- 
ever brackets it. 

7. peraxerpt{opévny] This is doubtless 
the right reading, although the mss. are 
stronger in favour of peTaxerprfomevns : 
the genitive is however, as Prof. Geddes 
says, easily accounted for by the proximity 
of IInvedrns. The soul works at a kind 
of Penelope’s web, only in the opposite 
way. Penelope, to preserve her virtue, 
undid at night the work she wove by 

day; the soul weaves again the web of 
lusts which philosophy has been unravel- 
ling to set her free. Prof. Geddes would 
govern IInveddrns by évayriws: but I 
believe Plato never uses the genitive with 


this adverb; for in 112 E, to which Prof. 
Geddes refers, toJrov is governed by 
St. has perayerpufouérns. 
Tovtoy] Sc. ndovGv Kat \uTay. 


KaTavTiKpv. 
8. 
év TouTw] See on 59 A. 

10. wm’ ékelyou tTpepopévn] Compare 
Phaedrus 248 B ot & Hex? h ToAAY TTrOVdH 
7d ddndelas iSeiv mediov ot early, H TE dn 
mpooicovoa Wuxfs TO dplorw voun ex Tod 
éxel Neyudvos tuyxdver ovca, 7H TE TOU 
G Wuxy Kouplfera, TovTw 
tpéperat. The souls which cannot reach 
the plain of truth rpop7 Sogacry XpGvra.. 
Compare the still more striking meta- 
phor in Zimaeus go A éxeidev dp, é0ev 
h rpadrn THs Wuxis yéveots Edu, 70 Oetov 
av avakpemavydy 


TTEpOD Pvats, 


Tip Kepadip Kar pifav 
6pOot wav TO TOMA. 


Ir. Tovwvrov] Sc. ddyGés kal Oetoy kal 
addsacrov. 
13. ovSty Servdv py oyPG] For this 


unusual phrase compare Republic 465 B, 
Apology 288, Gorgias 520 D. Also Aris- 
tophanes Zcclesiazusae 650 ovxt déos un oe 
pron. 

Taira y’ émitnSeioacra] mss. Taira 0. 
Many editors, beginning with Forster, 
have regarded these words as a gloss 
upon ék Towarys tpopys, and Schanz 
brackets them. This view may be right ; 
but I think there is hardly sufficient evi- 
dence for bracketing. If the words are 
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r rn lal ’ cal n , ¢ x 
KéBqs, dws p17) Stactracbcioa ev TH ATadNay!} TOD TMMaTOS UTFO 
a an / oy \ *O\ ” 
tov avénov Suadpvonbeica Kal Svattopévn olyntat Kal ovdev ere 


, nea 
ovdapLod 7. 


5 A a r WL LEN: 
XXXV. Ley) odv eyévero tadta eiwévtos ToD LwKpatovs ert 

\ Ane t / Le / 
5 Toy Ypovory, Kal aUTOS TE TOS TO eipnuevw NOY HY 6 LwKpaTys, 


a el e lal 
ws ety Epaiveto, Kal nuav ol TretaoToL. 


KéBns 6é cal Supplas 


TMiKpov TpPOS GAANAW SiereyérOnv’ Kal 6 Loxpatns idadv avTo 
npeto’ Te; én, tpiv Ta AeXOvTA pov pr) SoKet evdeds Eyer Oar ; 
modras yap on ére éyes Vrrowias Kal avTiAaBas, el ye by Tis avTa 


10 péAret txavas dvekrévat. 


lal > \ 
el pev ovv TL AAO CKoTrEtaOoV, ovVdEY 


Néyoo’ ef Sé Te Tept TOVTw@Y amopeEiToY, undev aTroKYHnTNnTE Kal avTOL 
elrety Kal SiedOeiv, el wn vpiv paiverar BérXtTiov <av> AexOjvaL, 
kal ad Kal ewe cupraparaBely, et te waddov olecPe pet ewod 
evmopncev. Kal 6 Lysplas épn Kal piv, 6 Lwxpates, TadyO} 


genuine, 6¢ needs correction. Wyttenbach 
has tadra 7’. 

At first sight the concluding words of 
the chapter seem to imply that a soul 
that is pure is less likely to perish than 
the impure. But since this is not the 
case, we must understand Plato to mean 
that the pure soul alone is exempt from 
fear. The impure soul, having cast in 
her lot with the body and having no con- 
ception of existence apart from it, may 
well suppose that corporeal life is a con- 
dition of her being: but the pure soul, 
who has lived apart from the body so far 
as she may and feels her own independent 
power, has no misgivings lest the com- 
pany of her slave be necessary to her ex- 
istence; the body may dread dissolution, 
but she is secure. 

84 C—85 D,¢c. xxxv. Silence ensues as 
Sokrates ceases; but presently Simmias 
and Kebes are heard conversing apart. 
Are you discussing any doubtful matters 
in the argument? asks Sokrates, for there 
must be many remaining.  St#mdas: 
There are points on which we should 
like further satisfaction; but we shrink 
from troubling you at so sad a time. 
Sokrates: If I cannot convince you that 
Ido not consider my present situation sad, 
I shall find it hard indeed to persuade the 


rest of mankind. You think Iam more 
foolish than the swans: for they sing 
sweetest just before they die; not, as men 
say, that they are lamenting their ap- 
proaching death, but because they are 
Apollo’s birds and know the good things 
that are in Hades; wherefore they sing 
in gladness of heart. I too am the ser- 
vant of Apollo, and I depart this life no 
less cheerfully than they: speak then, if 
you have anything to ask. Simmdas: I 
will speak : the truth, of the matters we 
have been discussing is hard to discover, 
nevertheless it were fainthearted to aban- 
don the search. So in default of some 
divine word we must strive by all means 
to find the surest theory that human reason 
can furnish, as it were a raft to bear us 
over the sea of life. Therefore, I tell 
you, Sokrates, that the foregoing proof 
does not seem to me complete. 

5. mMpos TO elpnpéva Ady] ‘was ab- 
sorbed in the foregoing discourse’. 

12. PéArvov dy Nex Ovar] The insertion 
of dv, which could easily drop out after 
BéXrwov, seems to me necessary. Prof, 
Geddes observes that verbs of thinking 
often take a bare infinitive, to express 
duty. This is true: but dalvera: is not a 
verb of thinking, 


85] 


cov €p@. Tddar yap nuadv éExdtepos amopav Tov Erepov TpowOet 
kar cereves épécOar Sia Td eriOupetv pev axodoat, dxveivy dé dxdov 
mrapéxew, fr cor andes 7 Sia Tv Tapodcay cuuopay. Kat ds 
axovoas éyékacév Te jpéua kai pnow, BaBai, bd Zimpla’ 7 Tov 
B yanerds dv tods dddous avOpdrovs Teloaye os od ouppopay 5 
Hyoouar THY Tapodaav TUynV, OTE ye pnd vuas Sivapar Teidew, 
AXA hoBeicbe, pur) Svoxoddtepdy Tt viv SiaKerpat 1) év TO TpdcOev 
Bio Kal, ds éoixe, THY KUKVaV SoKae havdoTeEpos Upiv eivar TV 


DATAQN. 103 


pavtikiy, od erevdav alcOavras OTL Set adtovs atroOavely, adovtes 

5 cal év th mpdcbev ypdve, Tote 8) TAreioTa Kal padiaTta abovat, 10 
yeynOdres Stu wéddXovee Tapa Tov Gedy amrévat, obTrep elal Oepa- 
movres. of & advOpwror Sia 70 avtav Sé0s To Oavatov Kat TAY 
KUKvev KaTawrevdovtat, Kal paw avtovs OpnvodyTas tov Oavatov 
bird AWans eEddew, Kal od Aoyifovtas STL ovdev dpvEeov det, OTav 
Tew 1) Puy ) Twa Adnv MaHv NUT ITAL, OvdSE aT?) Hh TE ANOOY 15 
kal yedidov Kal 6 ero, & Oy pace Sia AUTHY OpnvobyTa aoew" 
GXN ove TadTad por paivetas wTovpeva ddew ovTE ob KUKVOL, aNN 

B dite olpas Tod ’ArodX@vos byTEs pavTiKol TE Eloe Kal mTpoeLooTes TA 
év “A8ou ayaba ddover kal téprrovtat éxetvny THY neepav dta- 
depdvtas 1) év TO Ewmpocbev xXpivy. eyo oe Kal avTOS TOV OlMaL 20 
Smodouros Te Elvar TOV KUKVOV Kal lepos TOD avtov Geod, Kal ov 
yelpov’ exelvov THY wavTLKnY EXE Tapa TOD SeamrdTou, 006 dvabv- 
porepov aitav Tod Biov amaddadrre Oar. GdXa TovTOY y Eveka 
Néyeww TE yp? Kal épwTav 8 TL av BovrAnobe ws ’"AOnvalwy édow 
dvOpes &vdexa. Kandi, ébn, déyers, 0 Siuplas’ Kai éyd ré cor pa 

Cd dope, Kal av 66e,  OVK aTrodéxXETAl Ta eipnuéva. éuot yap 


25 


24. €as “A@nvatwy] Cobet proposes 


7. Sudixepot] Heindorf takes this for 
dws dy ol &vdexa €Gow. I do not conceive 


a subjunctive, and Hirschig reads duaxéw- 


par: but, even if duderuae could be a sub- 
junctive, that mood would be positively 
wrong here. Sokrates says ‘you are 
afraid (not Jest I should be, but) lest Tam 
more peevish than heretofore’. Contrast 
this with the words of Simmias, #4 coe 
dnéés 4, where the subjunctive has its 
proper reference to the future. 

Io. Kal pddtrra] Schanz reads Kan- 
dora, after Blomfield’sconjecture. Ihave 
reverted to the reading of the mss. 

23. Tovrov ye évexa] ‘so far as this is 
concerned ’. 


that any person who has ears to hear will 
prefer Cobet’s sentence to Plato’s: nor, 
apart from this, would one willingly sacri- 
fice the grave courtesy of Sokrates’ lan- 
guage. I regret that Schanz determines 
to bracket the clause; still omission is 
preferable to mutilation. Prof. Geddes 
justly says dvdpes &vdexa is to be regarded 
as one expression, and compares 69 E 
rois "AOnvalwv dicacra’s. The common 
reading is éws dy ol, but dy ol are wanting 


in the best mss. 
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a lal / a \ \ \ \ 
Soxel, @ LHKpartes, Tepl TAY TOLOVT@OV Laws WMaTEP Kal ToL TO MEV 
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capes eldévar év TO viv Biw 7) advvartoy eivat 7) TAYNANET OV TL, TO 
pévTor ad Ta reydueva rep) avTaV pu) OVYL TavTl TpOTM EhéyXE'Y 
Kal pn mpoahictacbar, Tply av TavTaxh oKOTOV atelimn TU, 
mavu parbakod eivar avdpos’ Seiv yap mepi avtTa & yé TL TOUT@Y 
Siarpdtacbat, 1) wabeiv bmn exer 1) evpely 7}, et TadTa advvartov, 
Tov your BéXrucrov Tay avOpwrivav AOyov NaBovra Kai dvoeke- 
AeyeTdTaTor, él ToUTOV dyoUpevov HoTrep él axedlas KiWdUYEVOVTA 
SvaTrAedcat Tov Blov, ei pr) Tis SUvaiTo dofaréoTepoy Kal aKw- 
Suvdtepov él BeBarorépov bynpatos, Noryou Oelov Tivos, SvaTropev- 
Ofvat. kar 5) Kai vov éywye odK erarayuvOncopuar épéc Oat, é7reLon 
Kal od Tatra Ayes, OVS ewavTov aitiacopat év VoTép@ Xpdv@ OTE 
vov ove elroy & éuot Soxet. enol yap, 6 LwKpares, errevd7) Kal pos 


ss A 
€uautov Kal mpos Tovde TKOTa 
ixavos elpnabar. 


XXXVI. Kal 6 Lwxparns, 


4. Kal py tmpoadteracGar] Hirschig 
wrongly brackets u7. The words avi 
...wpoaplatac@ar are all qualified by uy 
ovxi: or as Heindorf puts it, we may 
regard kal un mpoadlatac@ar as equivalent 
to 4.7) mpoapittauévous. We have here a 
very strong case of «7 ov after a word 
which only implies negation : cf. Sympo- 
S7UM 2130 B MOAN dvowa un ovx ev Te Kal 
Tavroy nyelo Oa. 

6. 1 padety] i.e. either to learn from 
another or to discover by our own re- 
searches: cf. 99 C. Hesiod says, Works 
and Days 291, otros péy mavdpioros, os 
airds mdvra vonon, | écOdds 8 ad Kaxetvos, 
Os ev elmévte lOnrat. 

10. Adyov Velov] ‘a divine doctrine’; 
such as the Orphic traditions. The Py- 
thagorean Simmias, whose mystical ten- 
dencies are well contrasted with the 
clear and acute intellect of Kebes, natu- 
rally gives a Oetos Néyos the preference over 
dialectical demonstration. Cf. 107 A. 
Olympiodoros explains it, a’romrixds voids 
6 eq TH ovTe ovywy. But the other in- 
terpretation is more natural and more 
dramatically appropriate. The mss. have 
7 Noyou, Schanz brackets 7: I have fol- 


ss ? , “| , , 
Ta eipnuéva, ov Tavu daivetat 
"Icws yap, ébn, @ étatpe, adnO7 


lowed Heindorf in omitting it. That 7 is 
ever explanatory I do not believe: it 
certainly is not so in the passages cited by 
Prof. Geddes. Plato would have used 
kat. St. retains 7. 

85 E—86 D, ¢. xxxvi. Simmias states 
his objection. All the terms that have 
been applied to soul and body may be 
transferred to harmony and the lyre. 
The harmony is invisible, immaterial, 
beautiful, divine; the lyre is material, 
composite, earthly, perishable. Might we 
not then on the same principle maintain 
that the harmony must survive the de- 
struction of the lyre? yet we know it 
does not. Now suppose the doctrine to 
be true, that the soul is a harmony of the 
body, arising from the due proportion and 
temperament of its parts; will she not, 
let her be ever so divine, vanish away if 
these bodily conditions cease? will she 
not, like other harmonies, cease to be, 
long before the body itself suffers dis- 
solution ? 

As I have pointed out in the intro- 
duction, the refutation of this theory does 
not constitute an argument for immor- 
tality. To refute a doctrine which would 
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, a8 \ , o \ 

cou paiveTat’ adda REE, OTN 57) OVY ikavas. TavTyn ewouye, 7 & 
ee g \ \ \ ¢ / / R lal 

0s, 7 8”) Kal Tepl adpmovias av Tis Kal AVpas Te Kal Yopdév Tor 


> x a 4 yy ¢ o \ 
aUTOV TOUTOV NoOYyoY ElTrOL, WS 1) MEV appovla dopaTov TL Kal aco- 


\ Ld / \ lal la} 
86 patov Kai TayKandoy Tt Kal Ocioy dot ev TH jppoopéevn Apa, avTH 


& 1 AVpa Kal at yopdal cwpaTa Te Kal ow 67 Kal Ev 
patoeon Kal EvyOeta 
Kal yeddn ott Kal Tov Ovntod Evyyevn. érrevdav otv 7) KaTa&n TIS 
Thy Apap 7) StaTéun Kal SvappynEn Tas yopdas, et Tis Sucyuplifo.to 
TO AUTO NOYO HaTEp aU, OS avayKn ETL civat THY apwoviay exelvynv 
Kal [un aTrohw@révat’ ovdeuia yap mnyavn av ein THY ev AVpay ETL 
elvat Sleppwyviav Taév yopdav Kal Tas yopdds OvnToede’s otcas, 
Thv O€ appLoviay aToN@Névat THY TOD Oelov Te Kal aBavaTov opopun 
te Kal Evyyevh, wpotépav tod Ovntod amrodopévnv’ adda dain 
avayKn Tt Tou eivas avTnv THY appoviav, Kal TpoTepov Ta EVNa 
Kal Tas yopbas KaTtacaTnoec Oat, Tply TL exelynv TaVeiv,—Kal yap 
otv, © LwKpares, olwar Eywye Kal adtov ce TovTO évTEOvpHobat, 
OTL TOLOUTOY TL fadLCTa UToAaUBavouev THY AuynY Elvat, OoTEP 


be fatal to immortality is not the same as 
to prove immortality. Plato justly con- 
sidered that a view so widely entertained 
and so hostile to his own, must be dis- 
posed of; but its overthrow leaves the 
argument precisely where it was at 81 A. 

2. 4% 8] So Forster for 767. 

7. Svaréuy] Schanz brackets this 
word: needlessly, I think. 

et tis Sucxvpl{orro] The apodosis 
Prof. Geddes finds it in 
épa otv, 86D. This is not strictly ac- 
curate; for the subject of ducxupiforro is 
supposed to maintain that the harmony 
survives the lyre, while the subject of 
édv Tis dévot maintains that the soul is the 
first to perish. In fact the protasis édy 
gis aguot is substituted for the original 


never COMES: 


protasis. \ 

10. Steppwyuay rdv xopSav is brack- 
eted by Hirschig, whom Schanz follows : 
again I see no reason. 

16. *rodapPavopev] The use of the 
first person by Simmias would seem to 
imply that this doctrine was Pythagorean. 
But there is little or no evidence to that 
effect, and it is irreconcilable with the 
Pythagorean dogma of transmigration. 


‘ opinion, 


Aristotle de anima 1 iv 40727 mentions 
the theory as 7iav7 moddols, but without 
assigning it to any particular school or 
thinker. Macrobius ascribes it to Py- 
thagoras and Philolaos; but the testimony 
of so late a writer is worthless. Prof. 
Geddes remarks that it seems more 
Eleatic than Pythagorean: and there cer- 
tainly is some resemblance between this 
dpuwovla and the conception of pux7 as 
a Kpaya attributed to Zeno by Diogenes 
Laertius rx 29. The view of Parmenides 
is expounded by Theophrastos de sensu 
§$ 3, 4: it is however merely a theory of 
perception. The opinion that soul is a 
harmony was certainly held by Aristo- 
xenos the musician, as we learn from 
Cicero Zusc. 1 10: and Lucretius in con- 
troverting the theory (111 94 foll.) evi- 
dently had him chiefly in his mind; cf, 
tit 131 redde harmoniai Nomen ad or- 
ganicos alto delatum Heliconi, But 
Aristoxenos was a pupil of Aristotle, not 
a Pythagorean. On the whole then it 
seems probable that Simmias is not 
speaking as a Pythagorean, but making 
himself the exponent of a widely received 
Kebes, who is equally a Py- 
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a ¢€ a \ / See fal \ 

evTeTapévov Tod codpaTos nuav Kal cuvexouevov vO Oepyod Kal 

an n la) t fal a 45 \ 

auypod kal Enpod Kal Uypod Kat ToLoVTMY TLVdV, Kpacww Elval Kal 
fel \ ¢€ lal > \ fa) lal \ 

appoviay avtav TovTwY THY uy HudD, ETELOaV Ta’TAa KAaNaS Kal C 


peTplws Kpa0n mpos adrAnXa. 


¢ x - 
el ovy Tuyyaver 1 uy) ovoa 


appovia Tis, dnrov Ott, 6Tav yadacOy TO cdua nudy apétpas 1) 
emitady vid voowy Kal dAdwv KaKaY, THY wey YruynY avayKn 
evOvs UTapyel aTroAwrEval, KalTEep ovcav OevcoTaTnY, doTrEp Kal ai 
adrat appovia at 7 év Tots POoyyous Kai ai év Tois THv Onurovpyav 
épyows Taot, Ta 5é Aethpava Tod cdpatos ExaoTov TOADY yYpovoY 


5 AK A 
Tapamévery, Ews av  KatakavOn 1) KaTacaTy. 


6pa ovv mpos D 


> lal lal > \ 

TovUTov Tov Aoyou TL dycopev, éav Tis akwot Kpdow ovoay THY 
lal Lal lal / / / > / 

vuyny tav év TO odpate ev TO KaXoupLévo OavaTto TpeTHY aTrOr- 


Avo Gat. 


thagorean, professes his disbelief in the 
doctrine, 87 A: but on the other hand it 
is a favourite theory with Echekrates, 
88 D. 

2. kpdow] ‘a temperament’. Com- 
pare the lines of Parmenides quoted by 


Theophrastos /. 7. (Karsten 148 foll.) : 


ws yap éxdorw exer Kpacis pedéwy modv- 


TAAYKT OV, 

THS vios aOpwToL mapéoTnKEY’ To yap 
avTo 

éorly dmep dpovéer pertéwy giors dvOpid- 
Tow 


kal maow kal mavti* rd yap mdéov éort 
vonuda. 


That is to say, the character of the per- 
ception is dominated by the preponder- 
ating elements of the percipient. As 
Theophr, remarks, Parmenides does not 
distinguish between @povety and aicOd- 
vetOau. 

The word dpuovla is generally used 
to denote a succession"of musical tones, 
not their simultaneous accord, for which 
cunpuvia is the ordinary term. ‘The 
former meaning is however here clearly 
unsuitable ; and in fact dpuovla is a general 
term expressing the relation between 
musical sounds, in itself signifying neither 
succession nor accord. 

4: petplws Kpad_] Cf. Diog. Laert. 


IX 29 Wux7v Kpaua vUmdpyew éx trav 
elpnuévew, KaTa& pndevds Tol’Twy émiKpa- 


THOW. 
Io. Tapapévery] ‘remain with us’. Cf, 
62. The word occurs again and again 


in this sense; yet Hirschig must needs 
alter it to émumévew. 

86 D—88 B, ¢c. xxxvii. Sokrates defers 
his reply to Simmias until he has heard 
the objection of Kebes, which the latter 
states as follows. I think our argument 
is no further on than it was: I admit that 
the antenatal existence of the soul has 
been fairly proved, but the evidence of 
her existence after death seems still in- 
sufficient. Not that I agree with the ob- 
jection of Simmias ; but all that has yet 
been proved is that the soul is more 
lasting than the body. Suppose a weaver 
were in the habit of making his own 
coats; in the course of his life he would 
wear out many coats ; but when his time 
came to die, the last coat would exist 
after him; yet we do not deny that the 
weaver is more durable than the coat. 
Similarly the soul in the course of a 
man’s life may wear out many bodies : 
that is, so fast as the body wastes, she 
may renew it like a garment that needs 
mending ; but when the time of her dis- 
solution comes, she perishes and the body 
as last renewed by her exists after her. 
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te Ss (2 
XXXVIL AsaBrépas otv 6 Lwxparyns, GaTep Ta Toda 
SUE, \ IA / 4 
eloOer, Kat perdiacas, Aixaca pévtor, en, Eyer 6 Tipplas. et ovv 
¢ > , > rn 
TLS VUGV EvTTOPWTEPOS Emod, TL OUK aTrEKplVaToO; Kal yap ov da’dws 
Ba < th an / fal a al 
Zoucev amtTopévw TOD NOyou. SoKet pévTOL mor YXpHvat Tpo THs 
> fi 4 fd / lal > nn aA 
dmoxpicews ete mpdTepov KéBntos dxovoai, Ti av bbe éyKxanel TO 
ro Oo ~ A > / nr , Q t 3 lal ” be 
yo, wa ypovou éyyevouévov Bovreveopeba Ti epodpev, ETrEiTa dE 
> U Dy a Tay 2 n 
dxovcavtas %) ovyyopelv avrois, éav Tu Soxdat Tpocddew, éav € 
Re oy ¢ A a 5 2 
pn, ows HOn drrepdixely Tod Adyou. GAN aye, 7) 8 bs, 6 KEeBns, 
VA IP he \ \ <> a > a 
Aéye, Thy TO ce ad Opattov [amictiay mapéyer]. Aéyo 57,7 0 
av € / ee \ \ / al 
ds 6 KéBns. enol yap palveras ers év TG abt 6 AOyos elvan, Kal, 
e > lal / A) > yA 2) iN 4 Bg JA \ 
Omep év Tols mpocbev edNéyomev, TAVTOV eyYKAnMA EXELY. OTL MEP 
x > ¢€ a € » \ \ > / \ 9S > lal =) 2) 
yap hv iuav % wuy7 Kal mpl eis TOde TO Eidos éXOetv, ovK ava- 
/ x 3) ON Ie rn 
TiWewat pn ovyt mavy yapévTs Kal, ei pur) erayOés éorwv eimrely, 
/ ic. a > a lal 
wavy tkavas arrodebety Oar ds 88 Kab arobavevtToy judy Ett Tov 
lj v lal lal ¢ 2 
éxrat, ot poor Boxed THOSE. Gs pev od« loyupdtepov Kal TodVXpoVLG- 


Or to grant you even more: let us sup- 
pose that she wears out many bodies, not 
only in the span of one life, but in many 
lives; and that at the separation she con- 
tinues to exist in Hades; yet we have no 
assurance that this goes on for ever; after 
repeated incarnations she may gradually 
be wearied out, and some one of them 
will be her last. Therefore it is not 
enough to show that the soul is ever so 
much stronger and more lasting than the 
body: you must show that in her own 
nature she is altogether indissoluble and 
eternal; else our hope of immortality is 
but foolishness. 

1. SiaPAdfas] ‘witha piercing glance’. 
This rare word well describes the penetra- 
ting gaze of Sokrates’ prominent eyes (The- 
aetetus 143 ©) from under the gathered 
eyebrows : much the same is expressed by 
ravpndov troBéwas in 117B. The pre- 
position seems to have the same force as 
in one usage of d:aBalyw—i.e. with eye- 
lids far apart: cf. Aristotle de dsomniis 
462°13 évlows yap TOY vewrépwy kal ™ep- 
rav diaBdérovow (with eyes wide open), 
éav H oKoros, palvovras eliwAa moda 
kwovpeva, Sor’ eyKkadvmres Bae TOANGKLS 
poBoupévous. Compare Xenophon Sy7- 


posium V v 8, where Sokrates says otrw 
pev ndn Tolvuv ot éuol 6POadpol KadNloves 
dv roy cov elncay. mos 64; OTe ol pev col 
To Kar’ ev00 pdvoyv opwow, ot dé éuol Kat 
7O €x TAaylov Hid 7d émimodacor Elva. 

4. Gamtopévo] ‘he is one, it seems, 
who takes the question in hand after a 
thorough-going fashion’. I think this 
rendering is more agreeable to Plato’s use 
of the phrase dmreo@ae dyov than that 
of Mr Cope and Prof. Geddes, who take 
it to mean ‘attack’. Cf Zuthydemus 
283 A, Republic 538 C. 

9. TO ct at Oparroy] In order to re- 
tain the words dmicrlay mapéxet, some 
editors have altered 7d into 6. I have 
judged it better to follow Hermann and 
Schanz in bracketing them as a gloss. 
This abbreviated form of rapdrrewv is more 
than once used to express a misgiving as 
to the validity of an argument : cf. Z’heae- 
tetus 187 C, Parmenides 130 D. 

io. éy To adta] i.e. just where it was 
at the end of the discussion of dvauyqocs. 
Kebes is perfectly right: the reasoning 
contained inchapters 25—29 at best affords 
a mere presumption in favour of immor- 
tality: see note on 78 C. 

13. €maxQés] ‘arrogant’. 
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\ , 0) an rn / ’ , . na 
Tepov ~ruxn cToepmatos, ov Evyyxwpo TH Sipplov avtiunrwer SoKel 
A \ Uf / CF BN / fs) 
yap foot dou ToVTOIS TavU TOdU dtadépew. Th ovy av dain o 
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n a / lal > y / 
Noyos ere atrucrels, ered) opds amoPavovtos Tob avOpwrov To YE 
» \ 4 n ) Lal 
do Oevéorepov ert dv; TO bé MoAVXpoVLdTEpOY OV CoKEL TOL aVaYKatoV 
5 A / 2 / fal / . \ \ na / 3 ye 
evar re odtecbas ev TOUTS TH ypovm; TMpos 67 TodTO TOdE eri 
/ / € ” > \ v4 
oKxewat, el TL AEYW' ELKOVOS Yap TLVOS, WS EOLKEY, KAYW WOTTEP 
> / / 2) \ \ 8 a / / fA) a A » 
Suuplas déouar. épwol ydp SoKxe? opoiws Neyec Oat Tavita, WoTTEp aV 
> / , r 
Tus ep avOpemou Vpavrov TpecBUToVv atroVavoyTos Eeyou TOUTOV 
¢ » > 3), na 
TOV AOYOV, OTL OUK ATOA@AEV 6 aVOPwTrOS AXAN EaTL TOV OWS, TEK- 
CVS mae) / ans € ew? a 
unptoy O€ Tapéxyowto Ooupatioy 0 nuTeixyeTo avTos UdnVvapevos, OTL 
fal ’ / ry A >’ / 
€otl Gov Kal ovK amrodwXeV, Kal El TLS ATLOTOIN AUTO, avEpwTON 
\ lA > , * e 'f > 
TOTEPOV TOAVYpoVLoTEpoY EaTL TO YévOS avOpaTrov 7H ijwatiov EV 
fe L A \ \ 
Ypela Te OVTOS Kal hopovpévov, AToKpLVAaLEvou O€ TLVOS OTL TONAL TO 
lal SS 2 ” , na v4 \ v a vA 
ToD avOperov, olovto atrobedetyOar OTL TavTOs apa pwaddov 6 YE 
lal / / > > UG 
avOpwtros ads éoTlv, érrEld1) TO Ye OALYOXPOVLWTEPOV OVK ATTO@AE?D, 
5 5 D / ; ! \ sy an tN 
TO 8 olpat, © Lippla, ovx oUTws Eyer’ oKiTEL yap Kal od 2 réyo. 
LA \ x € , ov ” , ¢ rn , ‘ c \ 
mas yap av vrrodaBor OTe evnOes AEyeL O TOUTO Eywrv" O Yap 
¢ / e \ / fa) e / AY ¢ / 
vpavtns ovtos TOANA KaTaTpiyas TolavTAa IwaTla Kai V>NVamEVvos 
b] / \ oe 5) / lal v a \ / 
éxelvov ev VaTEepos ATOAWAEY TOANGY OyT@V, TOD dé TeNEUTAaloU 
5 a Y Y I, 
Olas TpoTeEpos, Kal ovdév TL MAdNOV ToUTOU éEveKa aVOPwTOS éeoTLY 
¢€ Ye / Wy > / \ > \ oe 3 > / 
(watiov pavrotepov ovd aclevéatepov. THY avTiV O€ oipwat eixova 
3 a , > X a A 
déEait’ dv Wrvy pos Toma, Kal TIS Néyou ata TadTa Tepl avTav 
I. 


ov Evyxwpo] Again we may ob- 9. ttt mov cas] I adopt without 


serve the superior acuteness of Kebes. 
The objection of Simmias is ingenious 
and plausible, but somewhat flimsy: it 
crumbles away at the first touch of the 
elenchus: moreoyer its refutation adds 
nothing to the argument. That of Kebes 
goes straight to the root of the matter, 
and obliges Sokrates to put forth his 
whole argumentative strength ; while its 
disproof constitutes the crowning argu- 
ment of the dialogue. 

Soxet yap] I think 
superior in all these respects’. 

7. Opolws Aéyer Oar] ‘for I think your 
argument is exactly parallel to the asser- 


‘for soul is far 


tion one might make about a weaver who 
died at an advanced age’. Heindorf 
would insert e/, but this is not necessary. 


hesitation Forster’s admirable emenda- 
tion, which by a very slight change ma- 
terially improves the sense. icws seems 
to me quite inappropriate, notwithstand- 
ing Heindorf’s defence of it and its re- 
tention by Z. and St. 

10. avros dpynvapevos] The weaver is 
chosen as the closest parallel to the soul, 
who is perpetually renewing the body 
that is her vesture. 

It. amiorolyn] mss. dmicrGv which 
cannot stand, since the question would be 
pointless in the mouth of an opponent. 
The dv which belongs to Aéyou also does 
duty for mapéxouro, dvepwroy, and oloto, 

16, 0 8€] ‘but in fact this is not the 
case’. Cf. Theaetetus 157 B, Sophist 244 A, 
Laws 042 A. 
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pérpe dv poe patvorto eye, Ws 1) pev Yruyn Todvxporioy €oTL, 
To 8¢ cpa acbevécrepov Kab dduyoypovidTepov’ GAA yap av pain 
éxdotny Tov WuYev TOAAA codpata KaTaTpiBew, adros TE Kat eb 
ToNAG érn Bron’ ei yap péot TO TOA Kal amoNAvotto éTt COvTOS 
Tod dvOpdrov, adr’ % Woy del Td KataTpiBopevov dvupatvor, 
dvayKxatov pevtav eln, O7doTe AToNAVOLTO 7 Aux, TO TedeUTatoY 
Uhacpa tuxeiv avtiy éxovcay Kat TovTOV povoU Tpotépav aTON- 
Avebat, aroromévns Sé THS uxs TOT dyn THY dvoWW TIS ao Oe- 
velas emiderxrbor TO TOua Kal TAXD carrey StolxoLTO. WaoTE TOUT 
TO Oyo ow aEvoy TiaTevcavTa Oappeir, ws, emevday atoba- 
veomev, Tl Tov nuoY 7 Aruyn éoTwD. 
Aéyoure [7] & od Ayers cuyyopycerer, Sods adT@ pur) ovov Ev TO 


> U \ / + lal 
el yap TIS Kal TEOV ETL TO 


mp Kal yevécOat jwas xpove eivas nwadv Tas Wuyds, @ANa pendev 


/ / \. 38) \ > r sy), y” 3 yl? \ 
K@AVELVY KAL eT eloav aTro0avapev EVIMVY ETL ELVAL KAL écec Oat Kab 


modraKus yercerOar Kal arrobaveiaOar adbis o’Tw yap adro hicet 
> Xo cf , L \ ee ae ANS 
ioyupov elvat, date TOARAKIS yuyvouerNY YuxXnY avTexely dovs be 

a a / rn +) al a a 
rabta éxeivo pnéte cvyX@por, pr) ov Toveiv avdTny ev Tais Toddais 


from Hirschig, for which I see no sufficient 
Note that 


3. wodAd odpara karatpiBey] i.e, 


within the limits of a single human life. 
Kebes® puts his case in two forms: the 
superior durability of the soul is con- 
sistent with the supposition (1) that 
during the ordinary span of human life 
she wears out many bodies, perpetually 
restoring them as they suffer waste ; (2) 
that after separation from one body she 
may survive and enter into another and 
another. Yet in the first case she may 
become extinct on separating from the 
body; in the second she may after several 
incarnations be worn out by her labours 
and at some one separation perish utterly. 
Therefore we cannot argue that because 
the soul outlasts the body she is neces- 
sarily immortal. 

9. éemBSexybor] Prof. Geddes is not, 
I think, right in referring this optative to 
indirect speech, though Soph. Phil. 617 
would justify it (not the other passage he 
cites). As Stallbaum points out dy is 
easily carried on from above, avaryKactoy 
meyTav. 

11. 4 Pux tore] Schanz adopts éorat 


reason, since éorw is general. 
Kebes treats the whole of chapters 25—29 
as intended to supplement dvauynows by 
showing the after-existence of the soul : 
he recurs to the objection he made at 
77 C, against which Sokrates appeals to 
dvramodocts, but nevertheless proceeds to 
bring fresh evidence. 

+® déyovr [1] Madvig proposed, to 
strike out 7, and Schanz seems right 
in bracketing it. For (1) 7@ NéyorTe 
wants an object, (2) Kebes offers to grant 
not more than what Sokrates says, but 
more than he has himself just said. He 
will grant not only that the soul may 
have existed before birth and may wear 
out many bodies in this life before perish- 
ing, but also that she may survive the 
severance once or many times before she 
herself succumbs. 

15. ovTw yap avTd] avrd, referring to 
puxjv, seems to be attracted into the 
gender of loxupév. Prof. Geddes com- 
pares 109 A mdueya Te elvae avrd, Sc. THY 


yn. 


or 


cl 
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yeveceow Kab TedkeuTaoUY ye Ev TWL TOV Oavatov TavTaTacww 
Grédvaobar Tobrov Se Tov Odvatov Kat TavTny THY dvadvow TOU B 
odpmaros, ) TH Wuxn péper OdeOpor, pnoéeva pain ie Gtamanas 
yap elvat oT@ody aicbdvecbar judv’ et dé TOTO ober ext, onset 
mpoanxer Odvarov Oappovvre pn ovK avontas Gappewv, og ay pn exn 
dmobdeitae btu gore uyy Tavtaracw abavarov TE Kat ava helpov" 
ef S& pu}, avdyeny elvar del Tov péhdovTa atro0aveia Gat dedievar 
Umép THs adtod Wuyns, u1) év TH viv TOD owpatos dualevEer Tavta- 
Tac aTONnTal. 


XXXVIII. 


Xx % I d ¢€ ~ rn 
SteréOnwev, Os Uorepov €dA€yowev mpos adAryhous, OTL UTO TOV 


> ’ rn 2) fal 
Ildyres obv akovcavtes eirévtav avTadv ands C 


(2 € n / 2Q/ > 
tumpoobev Aoyou opidpa TeTEevapevous Nuas Tadw €O0KOUY ava- 
n , a / 
rapakat Kat eis amiotiay KataBareiy od povov Tols mpoerpnmevols 
, e , 9 % 
Asyous, GAA Kal eis TA VoTepov wédAAOVTA PyOjnsecOaL, jr) oudevos 


‘| \ \ \ i} ” = 
dEvoL elev KPLTAL 7) KAL TA THAYLATA ATLOTA 7). 


EX. N)) rods Oeovs, 6 Paidov, cvyyvdpny ye Exo vpiv. Kai 


2, Tovtov St Tov Odvaroy] Since no 
one knows how often his soul has already 
been incarnate, he cannot tell whether or 
not she may survive the termination of 
his present life. 

4. € && TotTo ovtTws exe] ‘if the 
hypothesis I suggest be true’. Few who 
have read through this forcibly stated 
argument will agree with Wagner that 
‘it gives the reader the impression that 
Kebes is represented as an awkward 
speaker, because he is not 
thinker’. 

88 c—89 C, ¢, xxxvill. Phaedo pauses 
to describe the effect of these objections 
upon the audience : how their confidence 
is shattered in the argument and in their 
own judgment. 


a clear 


Echekrates sympathises, 
adding that the conception of soul as a 
harmony has always had a strong attrac- 
tion for him. He desires to know how 
Sokrates behaved. Never, replies Phaedo, 
did Sokrates appear to greater advantage: 
he showed neither irritation nor dismay ; 
he cheered and encouraged us, as a gene- 
ral rallies his broken forces. In illustra- 
tion thereof Phaedo narrates a little by- 
play which passed between Sokrates and 


himself. 

By interposing this interlude Plato de- 
sires to mark in the most emphatic man- 
ner that an acute crisis has arrived in the 
discussion. The whole position has to be 
reconsidered, and the argument, as Eche- 
krates says, started again almost from 
the beginning. The exact situation of 
the argument at this point is dealt with 
in the introduction § 2, where I have 
tried to show as clearly as possible the 
relation between the earlier and the later 
part of the demonstration. A short dia- 
logue between Phaedo and Echekrates is 
similarly introduced at 102 A to mark the 
completion of an important step. 

13. Tots mpoetpnpévots Adyous] go- 
verned by amorlav. 

15. a@mora y] Schanz, following 
Heindorf, reads et’) against the mss. 
But the change of mood is nothing re- 
markable, as the instances cited by Stall- 
baum will show. The subjunctive repre- 
sents a more vivid conception of the . 
contingency : see Prof. Goodwin’s excel- 
lent article in the Yournal of Philology, 
vol. VItI p. 18. For elwey BCD cor- 
ruptly give jue. 
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yap avrov me viv axovcayTa cov ToLovTEY TL éyely pds ewavTOV 
érrépyetau’ tive ovv ete muaTEevaomey oy; WS yap THodpa TLOavos 
@v, dv 6 Ywxparns edeye NOyov, vOV eis aTLTiaY KaTAaTEéTTOKED. 
Oavpactas yap ou 6 Nexyos ObTOS avTINapwBaveTat Kal Viv Kal dei, 
TO appoviay Twa nudv civat THY WuxnV, Kal WoTEep UTEéwyTEeY 
pe pnOels Ore Kal avT@ pos TadTa TpovdéboKTo’ Kai mavu Oéopat 
Tadw datrep €E apyns adrov Tivos Adyou, bs we TElTEL WS TOD 
atobavovtos ov cuvaTrobvycKes n uy. Aéye ov mpos Ads, TH 
6 Swxpdtns weTHAGE TOV Aoyov ; Kal TOTEpoY KaKElvOS, BaTTEP ULAS 
dis, evdnrd0os Te eyévero axOopevos 7) ov, GA\XA Tpaws €Bo7OeL 
TO NYO; Kal ixavads éBonOncev i) evdeds; Tavta jpiv SieOe os 
duvacat axpiBéotara. 

@AIA. Kat piv, d Eyéxpartes, roddaxis Oavpacas Soxpary 
ov TwTOTE “aNAOV EO 1) TOTE Taparyevouevos. TO Mev ovV 
eye 0 Tt deyot éxelvos tows ovdev atoTrov’ ada Oe paNors 
SY MG avTov CEE ae TOUTO, WS OEMS Kal euperas Kab 
dyapévos Tdv veavicxwy Tov oyov amedéEaTo, erevta Nudy ws 
d&éws HoOeTo 8 TemdvOcpev bro TaY NOywr, EmELTA as Ed Tuas 
idcato Kal Gorep Tehevydtas Kal nTTHpévous aveKadécato Kal 
mpovTpewev Tpos Td Tapémer Gai Te Kal cvoKoTely TOV Noyor. 

EX. IIdés 5; 

DATA. sEye Gack éTuyov yap év Sehid avTod KaOnwevos 
eee Thy KAlvny ert xapartyrov TIvds, 6 6€ emt Tord a 
a) ey. ieeranpno os ovv jou THY xepahgy Kal oupmlécas Tas emt 
TH avxéevt Tplxas—eiader yap, OTOTE TUXOL, maiceuw pou eis TAS 
rplxas—Atpiov oy, ebm, ia@s, 6 Paldwv, tas Kaas eons aTro- 
epel. "Eouxev, nv 8 eye, © SK pares. Ovx av ye cot melOn. 
*AdXa TL; mp 8 eye. Typepov, edn, oe Tas €uas Kal ov TavTas, 
édvmep ye Helv 6 AOyos TedevTITN Kab fn) Suvepeba avTov ava- 


2. os yap opdSpa] ‘for how strongly 18. tu déyou éxetvos] The subject is 
persuasive was that theory which Sokrates _ placed in the relative instead of the main 
maintained, and yet it has now fallen into clause. 


discredit’. 17. as d€€ws qorGero] as is shown by 
4 dvrihapBaverat] ‘has a wonder- his admonition against ‘misology’ in the 
fully firm grasp of me’. It never seems next chapter. 
to have occurred to Echekrates that his 26. tas Kadds Kopas] Z. and St. 
favourite theory was fatal to the soul’s with some mss. have ras kadas Tatras 
immortality and to metempsychosis. Komas. 
10. &vSndés 1] Heindorf rightly says 29. dvaPidcacda.] This transitive 


that 7. belongs to axOduevos. use of the word occurs again Crifo 48 C. 


or 


= 


° 
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» , € / 
Kal éyoy av, eb ov elnv Kab pe diahevyot 0 Roxos, C 


IZ 


BidcacOat. 
évopxov av Tomoaipnv @aomep "Apyetor, un mpoTepov Kopnoely, 
Tp av ViKNow avapaxyopmevos TOV Liyplov Te Kai KéBnTos Aoyov. 
"AAN’, Ww S éyod, mpos dv0 AéyeTas ovd 6 “Hpaxdys obos Te eivat. 


, / / yy lal > iP 
5°AANa Kat eué, Efn, Tov “lokewy TapaKares, ws ETL PS EeoTiv. 


Ilapaxaré roivuv, ébnv, ovy bs “Hpakdyjs, aXnN os “lodXews Tov 
‘“Hpakr. Ovdev dioicer, Efy. 


XXXIX. ?AdAd rpdtov evrAaPnOdpuév Te TAOS un TAOwper. 
To troiov; nv 0 eye. Mn? yevaeda, 7 8 bs, wicoroyoL, WaTrEp of D 
ro utodvOpatrot yiyvouevor’ ws ovK éotw, bn, 6 Te av Tis petCov 

TovTov KaKov TaQot 7) AOyous piongas. ylyveTat Oe Ex TOD avTOU 
h Te yap prcavOpwria 


>’ , 5) la 46 SS fo} BA 4 > € / 6 
evoveTal EK TOU OPOdpa TW TLagTEVTAL avEV TEYUNS, Kal NynTacbaL 


\ if 
Tpomov puicodoyla Te Kal picavOpwria. 


/ / ) a 4 Nees \ \ \ y 2) 
TAVTATTAGL YE arnOy elLval Kab VYLN KAL TLOTGY TOV AV P@Tov, 


on 


éretta orlyov VaTEpov Evpely TOUTOY TrovnpoYv TE Kal aTLaTOV Kal 
avdus Etepov' Kat btTav TodTO TOANaKLS TaON TIS, Kal UTO TOUT@V 
padiota os av nYNTaLTO olKELoTAaTOUS TE Kal éTALpoOTAaTOUS, TEEU- E 
tov 6) Oapwd mpocKpovwy fuced Te TavTas Kal ryelTaL ovdevoS 


2. dwomep “Apyetor] referring to the 
story told by Herodotus 1 82. The Ar- 
gives, foiled in their attempt to recover 
Thyreai from the Spartans, vowed not 
to let their hair grow till they reconquered 
it. Prof. Geddes remarks that the Ro- 
mans on the contrary showed grief by 
letting their hair grow long. 

3. dvapaxdpevos] ‘renewing 
battle’. 

4. 008’ 6*HpakArs] We find the le- 
gend in Luthydemus 297 Cc. Herakles, 
while fighting the hydra, was assailed by 
a big crab, against which he called in the 
aid of Iolaos. Cf. Zaws 919 B. Pre- 
sently Schanz after Cobet brackets rév 
“Hpak\n. 

5. tas ett pds éotly] because at sun- 
set he must drink the poison. 

89 D—90 D, ¢. Xxxix, 
tinues : 


the 


Sokrates con- 
we must beware lest we become 
haters of arguments as some become 
haters of mankind. For when one has 
been repeatedly deceived in others, whom 


he believed to be good and true men, he 


falls sometimes into distrust and dislike 
of the whole human race. But this is 
owing to his ignorance of human nature : 
he does not reflect that extremes are rare, 
and that the very good and very bad are 
equally few in number. It is the same 
with arguments: if we have come rightly 
or wrongly to distrust one argument after 
another, we must not hastily conclude 
that no valid argument is to be found; it 
is our own want of skill that we should 
rather blame. We ought to take warning 
by those contentious disputants, who 
assert that there is no stable truth in 
anything, and fancy themselves prodigi- 
ously clever to have found this out. Yet 
it were sad indeed, supposing there is 
such a thing as truth, and that we might 
discover it, if, instead of laying the fault 
where it is really due, we quarrelled with 
philosophy and thus deprived ourselves 
of all chance of attaining truth. 

II. 1] Adyous puorjoas] ‘than by con- 
ceiving a hatred for arguments’; expla- 
natory of rovrou. 
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3O\ ¢ \ J \ / XN a 
ovdey vytes eivat TO Mapatay. 7) ovK ioOncat od TodTO yuyvopevor ; 
ip > 7513) / ? a a Ce 2 lal 
Lavy ye, nv & eyo. Ovxodr, 4} & 85, aicypdv, kal S4rov bre dvev 
if. an \ ’ ‘a ¢ a lal fal 
TexYNS THS wept TavOpdrreva 6 ToLwdTos ypiobat emlyelpel TOS 
p) / 9 } \ B A 4 3 
avOperrois ; et yap Tou peta Téxvns exphto, dotrep eye, obTas dv 


e / \ \ , 5 
90 nynoaTo, Tous mev ypnoTods Kal Trovnpos ahddpa drlyous elvat 


e / \ \ \ a 
exaTépous, Tovs dé meTaey mrelaTtous. lads réyeus; edyv eyo. 
7A ica py Idd \ a / an 
Qomep, 7) 8 65, wept tdv chodpa cpixpdv Kal peydrov' oles Te 
/ oO aN U / DN nan 
oTaviwtepoy eivat 7) ohddpa péyav 1) ohddpa puxpov é€eupetv 
” @ Dy / Ne: ¢ A By aN 5 \ Ey , EN > x 
avOpwrov } KUVa i) Ado OTLodY ; 7) av TaxdY 7) Bpadvy, 1) aiaypov 
A. = / XN \ a / x ? yf a 
7 KaXOV, ) A€EUKOV } MéNaVvA; 7) OVK HaoOncaL OTL TaYTwOV TOV ToOL- 
/ \ \ vy 
OUT@V TA MeV AKPa THY eoXaTwWY oTAaVLA Kal diya, TA Sé peTaéd 
yy LY tf td i lal 
adpGova cal morArgd; Ilavu ye, iv & éyd. Ovxodv oles, épn, eb 
/ > \ ta 3 rn 
Tovnpias ayov mpoteVein, Tavu av odtlyous Kal évTad0a Tors 
/ a > =) 
mpeotous pavyivat; Kixds ye, nv & éyd. Hixds yap, pn adra 
- \ ’ vA ¢€ LA lal el / % N a fal N 
TAUTY MEV OVY OpmoLOL OL NOyou Tots aVOpeTroLs, aAAA God voy 81) 
id \ / > e 
MpoayovTos eyo éeherTrouny, adr €xelvy, , erevddv Tis TLTTEVON 
I Nie) an 4 y ay \ Vi 
Noyo Tivi adnGel eivar dvev THS TEpt TOUS NOYoUS TéxVNS, KATrELTA 
b] / ad > an / \ 
odlyov vaTEpoy avT@ So£n wevdrs eivar, éviore wev BV, éviote & 
> sf \ S 
ovK wy, Kal avOis ETEpos Kal ETEpos’ Kal wadLoTa Oy of Tepl TovsS 


ods dv tyioatro] ‘whom he would line by the highest degree of each. 


naturally think’. dy of course belongs to 14. @AAd tadTy pév] Sokrates has 
NYHTauTO. been led by the question of Phaedo into 
I. yYoOnoar od tovTo] Z. has ovrw a digression upon the nature of the arexvia 
To0TO. St. ovTw ws TooTOo. shown by misanthropes, which consists in 
2, aloxpdov is bracketed by Schanz. their forgetting that extremes are seldom 
dvev TexvS] i.e. without a knowledge met with. But this does not constitute 
of mankind. the analogy between jucavOpwrla and 


5. Tots pev xpyoTovs Kal movnpots jucodoyia. The real analogy is that when 
od8pa] Although the order of the words we have been several times disappointed 
inclines us to take cPddpa with édyous, in a éyos we jump to the conclusion that 
I think the sense requires that it should all Adyou are worthless, without stopping 
be joined with xpnarods kal srovnpots. to consider whether the fault may not lie 
Heindorf would double of@éépa; but it is in our unscientific treatment. 
not really wanted with oAlyous. 16. éme8Sdy tis muotevon] The apo- 

Il. Ta pev dkpa tay éoxdtwy] ‘the dosis never comes: Plato finishes the 
extremes in both directions’. The ésxa- sentence as if he had not written 7, which 
ra are the two opposite qualities, dxpa | Schanz, at Madvig’s suggestion, omits. 
the extremes of these. ‘Thus if we con- 19. ot mepl Tots dvTiAoytKovs Adyous] 
ceive \evxdy and uéday to be represented Plato may refer to the Ephesian school, 
by a straight line, the central portion is of péovres of the Z’heaetetus : perhaps also 
occupied by shades of grey; the ésxara, to sophists of the type of Dionysodoros 
or parts remote from the centre, by white and Euthydemos, such as he seems to 
and black; and the dpa or ends of the have in view at 1or E; and to the Cynics. 
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avTLNoYLKOVS doyous Scanptravres ola’ bru TeNeUTOVTES OloVTaL 
Hoa yeyovéva Te Kal Katavevonkévat movou BTL ovTE TAY 
mpayparav ovdevos ovdev Eye) ovde BéBacov ote THV Dera, 
ad\Aa TavTa Ta ovTAa GTX Tos domep év Evpiro dvo Kal KaT@ 
oTpeperat kab ypovov ovdéva év ovdevi weve. Ilavu fe ovy, ep 
dys, adnOA réyeus. Ovxodv, & Daldav, én, oiktpdv av ety TO 


mabos, et dvtos 8” Twos addnOods Kat BeBaiov Neyou Kal duvaTod 


C 


/ \ s 
Katavonoat, érevta bua TO TapaylyverOat ToLovTots Tic Roryous D 


rots adrois Toré pev Soxotdaw arnbécw eivar, ToTe O€ 1}, £7) EauTOV 
Tus aiti@ro pndé THY EavTOd atexviav, Grd TedevTaV Sia TO adyelv 
dopevos ert tods Adyous ad’ éavTod Ti aitiay Gradcatto Kal 76H 
Tov dourdov Blov puicav Te Kat Aovdopav ScaTedot, Ta Se ovT@Y 


THS GAnOelas Te Kal émioTH Ns oTEpNOEin. 


oiKTpov Onta. 

XL. pertov 
Taplomev els THV 
eval, ANAQ TOAD 


N») tov Ala, wv & eyo, 


a fal > lal ,. A 
pev tolvuv, bn, TovTO evAaBnO@yEV, Kal pn 


parrov bTe nucis ovT@ vyids Exouev, adda 


> L \ L fc A x \ \ > \ n 
avdpiaTéov Kal m™ poOupntéov uyl@s eEVeElV, TOL Mev OVVY KQt TOLS 


” \ fol A tf \ v4 > \ \ > ey ad rn 
adrous Kal Tod érreita Biov mavTos évexa, éuwol S€ avTOU Evexa TOU 


2. copararor yeyovévar] Cf. Sophist 
251 C évruyxavers yap, @ Oealryre, ws 
ey@uat, Todds TA ToLadTa EotovdaKdaw, 
evlore mpeoBuTépos avOpwras, Kal vd 
mevlas THs wept ppdynow KTHTEWS TU TOL- 
adra TeOavmakoor, Kal 5 Te Kal maccopor 
olouevos ToOr’ adto dvevpnkéva. Clearly 
a hit at Antisthenes. 

4. dv Kal Kato otpéperat] Com- 
pare the invective of Theodoros against 
the Ephesians, Zheaetetus 179 E foll. 
Besides these Herakleiteans (with whom 
Plato had really little or no quarrel, so 
far as regards the phenomenal world), 
the principal dvrioyexol were Antisthenes 
with his school, and some later Sophists, 
who had caught up the trick of the Sokra- 
tic method of question and answer and 
used it to force on the unwary the accept- 
ance of the most preposterous paradoxes. 
Their habits are admirably described in 
the Luthydemus. These men, whose only 


object was to make a sensation, must be 
classed apart from disputants of the Cynic 
and Megarian schools, whose paradoxes 
rested upon logical and metaphysical 
errors which were genuine difficulties at 
the time; which in fact required all 
Plato’s genius to clear away. 

go D—9I Cc, ¢. xl. Let us beware then, 
says Sokrates, lest we rashly charge our 
argument with being faulty, when the 
fault is our own. The question is of deep 
interest to us all, and to me especially : 
indeed I feel less like a philosopher than 
like those who argue not for truth’s sake 
but merely that their opinion may pre- 
vail ; only Iam more anxious to persuade 
myself than you. However, if my belief 
is true, it is well; if not, it will at least 
make me better company for you while 
Tam with you. For your part, you must 
think more of the truth than of Sokrates ; 
and you must not accept my reasoning 


apuxy, OS TOV NOyov KivduvEdEr OVdEV UyLEes E 


3 91 


A Si b] a , 
Oavatou' ws Kiwduvevm ywye Ev TO TapovTt Tepl a’TOU ToOUTOU ov 
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Pecos eXEM, ANN doep of mavu amaidevtot ECON. 
Kal yap €xelvot OTaV Tept ToU aida pyre, 6 aD pe exet mept 
dv adv 6 dbyos H Ov Ppovriovor, ¢ draws O€ & adbtol éevto TadTa 
do€er tols Tmapodcw, TovTo mpoOvmodvta. Kal éyd poe OoK@ év 
T@ TapovTe TocovTov povoy éxelvwov Sioicew' od yap bras Tois 
Tapotow & éyo éyw SdEeL adO} civat mpobvunOncopar, ef pr) ely 
Tapepyov, GAN’ brrws a’To ewol 6 Te wdduota Sd£eu obTws éyeu. 
Noyilouar yap, @ hire éraipe, Oéacas ws TreovertiKds’ eb pev 
Tuyxavet adnOH dvta & eyo, Kadds 5) exer 76 TrevaOhvau' et SE 
pndév éore TehevTHTaVTL, GAN ody TodTOY ye TOV ypdvov avTov TOV 
m™po Tod Oavatou irTov Tols mapotaw ands erouar ddupdmevos. 
» O€ 61 ayvoud pou abtn od Evvdvatere?, Kaxdv ydp dv Fv, adn 
maperkevacpévos Oi, ébn, & Yippla 
Te Kat KéB7qs, odtTwal Epyowar ert Tov Royo" vets pévTot, av éuor 


> / dA ? a 
odLyoV vVoTEpoV aTroNEtTal. 


melOnabe, opixpov ppovticavtes YwKpatous, THs dé adnOelas Tord 

a >a vA Cc oA A > \ / / > 
HaXdXop, €ay pwév Te vulv SoKa adnyOes A€éyew, TUVOMOADYNTAaTE, Et 
dé pj, Tavtl Aoyw ayTiTelveTE, OMS fu) eyo Vd TpoOUmlas Gua 


until you have fully tested it; lest I de- 
part like a bee leaving my sting behind, 

I. ot wdyv dralSevro.] The language 
suggests the Cynics; cf. Theaetetus 155 E 
ciol yap, Bat, wan’ €0 duovoor; cf. Sophist 
246 D, and Arist. metaph. H iii 1043” 24 
of *AvticOéveror Kal of oUTws dmaldevro. 
Sophists of the eristic type are no doubt 
included. 

6. eb pa) etn tdpepyov] ‘unless it were 
merely by the way’. It is surprising 
that Prof. Geddes has adopted against 
all the mss. Hermann’s most infelicitous 
conjecture ef uy ef mdpepyov. Had ef 
been found in the texts, one would have 
felt strongly inclined to alter it to ety 

8. doylLowar yap] ‘for I am reason- 
ing, my dear companion —see how self- 
ishly’. All this is Sokratic elpwvela: 
Sokrates and Plato were the last men to 
persuade themselves that a belief was 
true, because it was pleasant. 

II. TTov Tots Tapovor] ‘I shall be 
less likely to annoy the company with 
lamentation’. 7rrov of course qualifies 
all the words that follow: it will less be 


the case that I shall annoy them by 
lamenting. The passage would not have 
required a note but for the strange mis- 
conception of Wagner, who seems to think 
that 47 is wanted before ddupépuevos. 

12. 1) S€ 8: ayvora] Sokrates means 
that one way or another his doubts will 
be cleared away; he will not go on ex- 
isting in doubt whether his existence will 
continue. For at death he will either 
find assurance of immortality or he will 
cease to be, and in neither. case is he 
subject to dyvou. ddtyov vorepoy means 
shortly after the present moment, not 
after death. 67 ayvoa is Fischer’s sugges- 
tion for dcdvoa, which is the reading of 
the best mss. 

15. OpiKpov mpovticavTes DwkpdTovs | 
Cf. Republic 595 C ddN’ ov yap mpd THs 
adndelas tyunréos avnp : Nic. 
Eth. 1 iv 1096* 16 dudow yap ovrow 
ldo Bovov mporiymay Tiv adjnOevay. 

17. Omws py] The editions general- 
ly have evAaBovpevor dws: but the parti- 
ciple is absent in BCD and omitted by 
Schanz. 


: the rest have dvova. 


and Arist. 
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éuavtév te Kal vas eEatatycas @oTEep pédLTTA TO KEVTPOV 
eYKATANUTOV oly nToMAL. 

XLI. ’AXW iréov, by. mrpdrov pe vTropyncate a édéyere, éav 
py daivapas peuynpevos. Yuyplas wev yap, ws éy@puar, arvorel 
Te Kal doBeirar, wn 1 Wuyx7) Suas Kal Oevotepov Kal KaddLOV OV 
To0 codpatos TpoaTrodA’ntar év appovias elder ovca’ KéBns dé 
por oe TobTo pev euol cuyxwpely, ToAvypovidtepoyv ye eivaL 
Wuyny cdpatos, adda Tobe GdnXov Tavti, nn TOANA 6) TopaTa 
Kal ToNNAKLS KaTaTplaca 1 uy TO TEMEVTALOY GOwa KaTaN- 


> 


7) 
i > \ y 
OreOpos, errel THA ye del aTroAAUpEVOY OVSEV TravETal. 


lal fal , \ a , fal 

Tovca viv avT) amoddUnTaL, Kal avto Tovto Gavatos, wruyns 

5 > 

dpa arr 

3 a 3 IRMA Ae mene A _ 

) Tavt éotiv, O Yupplia te Kat KéBns, a Sel nas émurKxotreta Pat ; 
\ a3 oe yy 

Svveporoyeltnv 6) TavT eivar anda. 

\ ” / b) > bé fA) Dy \ , x Oi y, 

Tovs éumpoobe AOdyous ovK amrodéyerOe, 7) TOs pév, TOS O Ov; 

a) Se eth: \ / a 

Tods pév, épatnv, tovs 8 ov. Téi odv, 4 8 65, wept éxeivou Tod 

if He > es yy \ 40 > if 3 \ 

oryou REéyeTe, EV w@ Ehamevy THY walnoLv avauynow Elval, Kai 

ToUTOU OUTS EyoVTOS avayKaiws Eye GANOOL TpdTEpoY HuaY Eeivat 

A lal fe By ¢ 

Thy Wuxny, Tpiv ev TO TopaTe evdeOjvar; "Kyo pév, Eby 6 KéBns, 

a > an A € 

Kat TOTe Oavpwactas ws éretoOnyv vm avTov Kal vOV éupév@ as 

r 7 \ / \ 

ovdevt NOym. Kat pnv, ébn 6 Stpmlas, cal avtds ottas éxa, Kal 
/ x / + Ve , BA \ 80 

mavu av Oavydfoime, et poor mepl ye TovUTOV aAXa Tore So€eEvev. 

lal Yv- 
oot, &pn, @ Edve OnBaie, adrra 


to be a rational hypothesis, while the 


Kal 6 Lwxpatys, “Aa avayKn 


I. éyavtév] This reading has the 


best:authority : Z. and St. give éaurép. 
Somep péeAtrra] The commentators 
think this is borrowed from the line of 
Eupolis concerning Perikles, 7d kévrpov 
The expres- 
sion seems likely to have been proverbial. 
QI C—g2 D, ¢. xli. Sokrates briefly 
restates the objections of Simmias and 
Kebes : he then points out to the former 
that he must make his choice between the 
doctrine that soul is a harmony and the 
doctrine that learning is reminiscence. 
The theory of reminiscence presupposes 
that the soul existed before the body ; 
but a harmony comes into existence after 


éycaréevmre Tos AKpowmevols. 


that which produces it: either therefore 
soul is not a harmony or she has had no 
precognition of the ideas. Simmias ad- 
mits this and declares without hesitation 
in favour of reminiscence, which he affirms 


other is merely a plausible analogy. 

The first refutation is addressed to be- 
lievers in dvduynots and pre-existence of 
the soul; it appeals therefore only to 
Platonists or Pythagoreans. 

6. évdppovlas Se] Cf. Zineaews 30€ 
TO ev ody év épous elder wndevl KaTakidow- 
Kev. Also Republic 389 B; Cratylus 394 D. 

8. modAd 81) odpara Kal moAAdKts] 
We might take mwo\d\d to refer to the 
exhaustion of many bodies during our 
human life, and wo\\d«us to the repeated 
incarnations of the soul; the two cases 
put by Kebes. But the following words 
kat 7...maverac seem to show that So- 
krates had the first case only in view; 
and for the purposes of his argument there 
is no difference between them. 

22. dAdAa Sd—ar] So Stallbaum and 
Schanz; Z. has do€dcae with the mss. 


D 


Ildtepov ovv, éfn, Tavtas E 
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Sofa, édvrrep weivy Se 1 olnois, TO dppoviav pev elvar obvOerov 
Tpaypua, buyny 5é Gppoviay Twa ek TOV KATA TO TOma évTeTAaLéevoOVv 
ouyKeta bau. 
AV appovia cuyKeyévn, Tply éxeiva eivas éE wv det avTHY cuVTE- 
Ojvat' ) arodéeer; Ovdapuds, ébn, & Yoxpares. 
n © Os, OTe TadTa cor cumBalver Néyew, OTav Hhs pev elvar THY 
wuxnv mplv Kal eis dvOpamov eidds Te Kal copa apixécOat, civat 
d€ avTny cuyKepéevny ex TeV ovdérrw GvTwY; Ov yap 8) dppovia 
yé cou Tovodrév éotw 8 amretKafers, GAA TpdTEpoy Kal 1) AVpAa 


Aic@Oavet ody, 


Kal at xopdat Kal of hOdyyou Ett avdppootos bytes ylyvovTas, 
TeNeuTatov S¢ Tavtav Evvictatat  apyovia Kal mp@OTov amdddv- 
Tat. ovToS ody cot 6 Adyos éxelyw Tas EvvaceTat; Ovdapas, 
&bn 6 Yepplas. 


A > \ r \ & / 
Evy@d@ ElLVaL KAL TW TEPL APMOVLAS. 


\ 3 el le 
Kat pv, 4 & bs, wpémes ye elrep To AAD OY 
Vd 
IIpéres yap, ébn 6 Yeppias. 
Ge / 4 a lal 
Odtos tolvuv, éby, col ov Evv@dds, GAN Spa’ TéoTEpov aipel TOV 
id x / ’ , > > 
NOyov, THY waOnow avawvnow evar 7} ~wuyny appoviav; Lord 
a ” > a 5 te (v4 \ , y v 
parrop, édbn, éxelvov, @ YHKpates. O5e pwev yap poe yeyovey avev 
> / a 
amrodelfews peta eikdTos Twos Kal evTpeTrelas, b0ev Kai Tots TON- 
tal Lal 3 Lal 
Nols Sone? avOpdrrois’ eyo Sé Tols Sua THY eixdT@V TAS aTrobelEets 
/ / jd ‘I > / \ wv > \ \ 
motoupevots AOyos EVvolda ovaw arafoow, Kal av TLS aUTOVS fy) 
/ >: n a 
duratryta, ev wdra éEarratdat, Kal év yewpetpia Kat év Tois 
Bs vA ¢ At \ lal > / \ f i 
Gros arracw. 6 € Tepl THS avapynoews Kal pabnoews Noyos 
We Je Up er ) / y >’ / / vA 
dv brobécews akias-amodé~ac bar eipntar. éppnOn yap Tov ovTws 


not distinctively Pythagorean. 

23. épprj9n ydp mov] ‘for we said, I 
think, that the existence of our soul 
before she entered the body rested on 
the same assurance as that of the very 
substance that has the title of absolute 
essence’, I have followed Schanz in 
adopting the emendation of Mudge, airy 
for atrys. Retaining airys we make 
Plato affirm that the pre-existence of the 
soul is assured inasmuch as her substance 
is absolute existence. But Plato never 
said anything of the sort : he merely said, 
as surely as the ideas exist, so surely did 
the soul, 76 ©. Heindorf in an acute 
note defends the vulgate, taking avtr7s as 


6. Tatra cor cupBatver] ‘this is what 
your statement amounts to’. Schmidt 
proposes ov ravrd, i.e. you make contra- 
dictory statements. This would do well 
enough, had it ms. authority; but the 
ms. reading is equally good sense. Tatra 
=mpbrepov...cuvTeOnva. 

9. 6 dmeKdfes] ‘harmony is not what 
you represent it’, i.e, it is not such a 
thing as soul. This is the reading of the 
best mss. and gives a simpler construction 
than the ordinary @. 

10. ot bOdyyou] i. e. the tones of the 
several strings before they are combined 
into harmony. 

18. perd eikdros tiwds] ‘through a 


certain analogy and plausibility’. 
rots toNAots] Another indication that 
this was a widely spread popular opinion, 


possessive ; ‘as surely as absolute exist- 
ence belongs to her’, i. e. was cognised 
by her; referring to the words in 76 E 


> / > i 
ov yap Trou amodé£er ye AVTOD AéyovTOS, ws TPOTEpOD | 


15 


20 
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nav evar n uy) Kal mply eis coma adixécOat, doTrep avTn 
éoTw 1) ovaia éyovoa TH emovuplav THY ToD 0 got. . éyo 6é 
TavTnv, os éuavtov TrelOw, ikavas te Kal opOds drrodédeypas. 
avaykn ovv pmol, os oixe, dud TadTa pnTte éwavTod pnTe adrov 


/ 
aTrodéxer Oar éyovTos, Hs Yruxn eat appovia. 


5 / aia A ¢ pes 
XLIT. Ti 66, 7 & 6s, 6 Suppla, rHSde; SoKe? cor appovia 7) 
4 x € » > a yy 
adrAyn Tit cvvOéces TpocHnKEL AXNWS TAS EXELY 7) WS AV ExElva EXD 


Ovdauds. Ovdé pny roveiv Te, os eyepas, 


~) a BN 4 
€& WV AV OUYKENTAL 


Q7 ix BY > A AN > a x A Xx / a 
ovoé TL TATXEW ANNO TAP G AV EKEWA 1 TOLH 1 TATYXY ; 


Luvédn. 


a , > e a an 
Ovx dpa nyeicOai ye Tpoonker appoviay TovTw@y €E av av cuvTedn, 


GX’ €rrecOar. Svveddxet. 


brdpxovcayv mpbrepov dvevplokoyres nueré- 
pay ovoav, But (1) this interpretation 
supposes a very awkward ellipse of éorly 
in a relative clause, (2) the sense of avr7s 
is severely strained: could Plato say 
‘absolute existence is hers’, meaning 
‘absolute existence is cognised by her’? 
(3) we have already seen reason to doubt 
the genuineness of the words in 76 E, 
Hirschig also adopts airn. 

3. tkaves] ‘on adequate proof’. 

92 E—94 B, ¢. xlii. Again a harmony 
must conform to the conditions of the 
materials which produce it ; consequently 
the completeness of the harmony is in 
exact proportion to the completeness 
with which these are brought into tune. 
It follows then that there are degrees 
in harmony, corresponding with the con- 
ditions of the materials. But in soul 
there are no degrees ; each soul is just as 
completely soul as every other. Further- 
more we say some souls are virtuous, 
others vicious; and we define virtue to be 
a harmony, vice a discord of the soul, 
Now supposing that souls are harmonies, 
they are harmonies which admit of no 
difference in degree, since we haye ad- 
mitted that there are no degrees of soul. 
But a virtuous soul, being a harmony, has 
in her another harmony, while a vicious 
soul has a discord; therefore the virtuous 
soul is more of a harmony, that is, more 
of a soul, than the vicious. But this being 


A na ! ¢ / 
IlodAod dpa Se? évavtia ye appmovia 


contrary to our premisses, we are forced 
to conclude that no soul is more virtuous 
or vicious than another ; or rather that all 
souls, being complete harmonies, are com- 
pletely virtuous : a veductio ad absurdum. 

The second argument will reach those 
who accept neither advduyyots nor the ideal 
theory, but who do accept the view that 
virtue is a harmonious state of the soul. 
It is to be observed (1) that the premiss 
in 93 A moAod dpa Set k.T.X., Of which a 
different use is made in the next chapter, 
here is simply brought in to show that 
the perfection of the harmony depends 
upon the tuning of the strings &c., and 
consequently that as these may be more 
or less in tune, the harmony admits cor- 
responding degrees of completeness : (2) 
the argument might seem to be complete 
in 93 B, where it is allowed that, while 
harmony admits degrees, soul does not. 
But we should regard all the earlier part 
of the chapter as collecting the materials 
for the refutation which proceeds consecu- 
tively from 93 D: moreover Plato had to 
guard against the rejoinder that, although 
harmony, as such, admits of degrees, 
there may yet be particular kinds of har- 
mony, whereof soul is one, which do not 
admit of degrees. 

Ir. évaytia ye dppovla] evayrla is of 
course accusative plural. Plato means 
that the harmony is entirely the outcome 
of its constituents and is conditioned by 
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KkwnOnvar ) PbéyEacOas 7} TL GAO evayTiwOAvaL Tots adTHS [é- 
TIonAod pévtor, épy. Ti dé; ovy ovtTws appovia mépuKev 
eivat ExdoTn appovia, os dv appuocb7; Ov pavOave, éby. Ovyé, 
By S bs, av pev wadrXov apwocOH Kal éml mréov, elmep évdéyerat 
ToUTO yiryver Oar, WadXOv Te AV Appovia eln Kal TrElwY, eb O HrTOV 5 
Te Kal ém éXaTTOP, HTTOV Te Kal éEXaTT@OV; Tlavu ye. 7H ovy éorte 
TOUTO Tept WuynV, OoTEe Kal KATA TO OMLKPOTATOV WaNroV éTépay 
éTépas Wuyns él wréov Kal wadrXov 7) er EXaTTOV Kal HTTOV AUTO 
TovTo elvat, Wwuynv; Ovd érwotiody, py. PDépe 54, py, pos 
c Avs" Néyerar uy) 1 pev voy Te eyew Kat apeTny Kal eEtvat 10 
ayathn, » Oé dvoray Te Kal moxOnplav Kal eivar KaKyn; Kal TavTa 
arnOas Aéyerar; "“AXnOads pévtor. Tay ody Oepéevwv uyny ap- 


PEolV. 


them, having no independent existence : 
as you tighten the string the tone rises. 
On this ground it would be impossible 
for a soul to be in a harmonious state, i.e. 
virtue, independently of the physical con- 
ditions of which she herself is the result. 

4. PaNAOV dppoc Oy kal él gov] There 
must be some distinction between pad)dov 
and éml mddov. I think waddov may apply 
to the degree of completeness in which 
the ovvdects is accomplished, and ém 
mdéov to the character of the oavvGects 
itself. To take an illustration from 
music (1) the two notes forming an octave 
may be more or less in tune; (2) the 
octave and the fifth are more perfect 
concords than the fourth and third. This 
view, I find, is in a manner supported 
by Olympiodoros: Jrorlferar ph elva 
dppovlay dpyovlas melw unde EXdTTw, ara, 
unde madrov unde Arrov. eore dé TO pev 
mparov mepl Tay woobTnTa THY diacTy- 
pdrov Kal Tov ovoTnudrwv’ n yap dua 
recodpwy ovx av yévo.to otre év mieloow 
otre év éNdtroow* 7d dé devTeEpov rept 
Thy daveow Kal THY émlracw* Kat’ adbro 
yap Td eldos ovdeula apuovla otre dvlerau 
ovre émreera. That is, a particular 
harmony, e.g. the fourth, cannot be har- 
monised émt wdéov or waddov: since (1) it 
cannot comprehend more than a fixed 
number of tones, (2) it cannot (if it is to 
be a true fourth) admit any tampering 


with the pitch, xara Tov dpwovixdy ddyor. 
The Pythagoreans, he says, svAdaBav wév 
KadovarTHy Oud Tecodpwy dpuovlay Ws AKLoTa 
Gpunovlay karakopectarny bé rHy did macdy 
ws wddwora. As tothe maddov kal 7rrov he 
remarks éxeu yap Exdorn apmwovla mAdros Te 
KaTaTny aicOnow, ov uny Kata Tov GpwoviKoY 
Aéyorv : that is to say, although one pre- 
cise ratio alone constitutes a true octave, 
there is a certain margin of variation 
within which the ear will accept the 
interval as an octave. 

7. paddov érépay érépas] I have re- 
tained pad\dov with all the mss. It is 
bracketed by Schanz and expunged by 
the Ziirich editors. sd&ddov however is 
not seldom used by Plato to strengthen 
another comparative: cf. Z7zmaews 87 C 
Sixaubrepov yap Tav dyabav mepl uaddov 
h rav kaxav toxew Nbyov. Politicus 259 C 
THs 58 yvwortkis wadov 7 THs XEiporexve- 
Kqs Kal SAws mpaxtixys Border TOY Baoréa 
pomev oikeibrepov elvar; Gorgias 487 B 
aicxwvrorépw paddov rod déovros. The 
present case is, it is true, a stronger one, 
since the word paddov is actually re- 
peated; but this is softened by the inter- 
position of éml m)éov, and the pleonasm 
seems to me not unnatural. Some editors 
would insert pux7v before puxjs: but, as 
Schmidt observes, this is superfluous on 
account of the preceding words 7 ovv 


dort To0TO mept WuxY. 


vd 


€ 


he 
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/ 5 f y lal yA 3 3 a La] le 
pooviay eivat Ti Tis noe Tata dvTa eivar ev Tais ruyats, THY 


i € / a o- \ 
Te dpeTnv Kal THY KaKlay; TrOTEpoY apmoviay av TWa addnV Kab 


od i \ \ \ ¢ U 0 \ > An \ ” € év 
avapphootiav; Kal THY MEY NpHoTlat, THY ayaonV, KaL EXEL 


n / ? / 
avTH appovia ovo aAAnv appoviav, THv bé avappwooTtoy avTHY TE 


5 G y r EY yj >» ¢ / 
5 eivat Kal ovK éxew ev avTH GdAnV; Ovk« exo eyoy, fy O Lymlas, 


Io 


15 uy eat, ovde 51 Mado ovVSE HTTOV hppwootat; OvTo. 


20 


Sane 
Ae 


* 


{ 


elrrety’ Snrov & bre toradT att dv Aéyou O exelvo VmroGépevos. D 
"AAA ) é dev “aAr 87 Erépav éTépa 
a Tpowponroyntat, pn, wNdev MaNrov und NTTOV ETEPA pas 
\ lal ts a n ? BA \ ¢ Mf be IAN 
ux wuyns eivar’ toto & éatt TO opodoynpa, wnoev pwardov 
? ] \ vA 8 e@ iy > Tew: (4 / e E id / 
pnd €rrt Aéov und 7TTOV pnd em EaTTOV ETépay ETEpas appoviav 


appovias evar 4 Yap; 


Ilavv ye. 


Try dé ye pndev parrov pndé 


@ i > an @ Ya 

HTTOV apphoviay ovoav pnTe WAaAdov pnTEe HTTOV npwocOar Eat 
ivf ” ¢ \ fh a If Ka € / ” vA 

ovtws; “Koti. ‘H &é unre waddov pte ATTOv Npwoopéevyn EcTW O 


Ud \ € Uf A Dy ay Be Ney 
TL TA€OV 7) EXATTOY appovias peTeyet, 7) TO tcov; To tcov. 


OvxKodv 


apux, émesds) ovdév wadXov ovd ArTov GddANn GAAS avTO TOTO 


Totto 


y na ’ \ Me > / *O\ ¢ / / 
bé Os TemovOvia ovodev 7 NE€Ov aAVapPLOoOoTlLas ovoe apHovias HETEVOL 


dy ; Ov yap ovp. 


fe a = / 
Todto 8 av’ wemovOvia dp dv te TWEov Kakias 


a / 
 GpeTHS peTéxot éTépa ETépas, elmrep 7) ev Kakia avappooTia, 7 
dé dpetn apmovia ein, Ovdév wréov. MaAnov Oé yé Tov, & Yipwpla, 
\ iN > \ / A ? / \ / ” ig / 
Kata Tov opOov AOyov KaKlas ovdeula Wuyn webéEEL, eiep appovia 
a A 5 ie / 
éoTiv adppovia yap Sytov TavTeXws avTO TovUTO ovca, apmovia, 


2. appovlay avd tia dAAnV] The 
conception of virtue as a harmonious 
condition of the soul is peculiarly Pla- 
tonic. Compare the description of d:ca- 
ootvn in Republic 443 D wh édoavra Tad- 
hérpia mpdrrew exacrov éy abrw noe 
mohumpaywovely pos dAAnda TA ev TH WUXT 
yévn, Ga THO Bvre Ta olketa ed O€uevov 
kal dpéavra avrov avrov Kal Koouicayta 
Kal plrov yevouevov éavt@ kal Evvappd- 
cavra Tpla bvTa, womep Spous Tpels cppo- 
vlas drexvas, vearns Te kal vadrns Kal 
péons. And in Sophist 228 B we hear 
that vice is a oraovs of the soul. 

8. Tovto 8 éxrt Td Spoddynpa] ‘the 
admission amounts to this, that (in saying 
one soul is not more soul than another) 
you affirm that one harmony is not more 
a harmony than another’. Schanz, fol- 
lowing Madvig and Schmidt, brackets 
dpwovlas, so that we must understand 


wuxhvy wux7s in agreement with érépay 
érépas. But this prematurely anticipates 
the conclusion in E ovkovy Wuxi}... npmoc- 
rat. The train of reasoning is thus. We 
agree that one soul is as much soul as 
any other. Assuming soul to be a har- 
mony, this amounts to saying that all 
these harmonies, which we call souls, are 
equally harmonies. Now equal harmo- 
nies are equally harmonised and have an 
equal portion of harmony. Therefore 
souls, being harmonies, are equally har- 
monised. In other words, if souls are 
harmonies, they are equal harmonies ; 
but equal harmonies cannot be more or 
less harmonised one than another ; nei- 
ther therefore can souls. There is no 
difficulty about dpuovlas, if we under- 
stand ‘that particular harmony which is 
soul’. 

21. mavteh@s}] Soul is complete and 
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avappootias ovmror dv petacyot. Od pévtor. Ovdé ye Sirov 
bux, ovoa TmavTehds uy, Kalas. lds yap && ye tSv mpoet- 
pnuévov; °~Ex rovtov dpa tov AOyou nuiv Tacas uyat ravTev 
Coov dpolws dyabat exovtat, cimep dpolws puyal Tedicacw adrd 
TovTo, ~uyal, evar. “Epmouye Soxet, én, 6 Loxpates. "H Kai 
Kadas Soxel, 7 8 05, 0TH Aéyer Oa, Kal Tacyew av Tadta oO 
doyos, eb opm n vToOecis HY, TO puxyy apyoviay civar; OLS 
oTwMoTLOUY, Edy. 

XLT. Ti dé; 7 8 65° rdv ev avOpérm Tavtwv eof 6 TH 
adro réyers Apyew 7} uyny, dAdrws Te Kal ppovipov; OvK eywye. 
Tlorepov cvyxwpodcay Tols Kata TO cdma TAaOnpacw 7) Kal évav- 
Tioupevnv ; Néyw Oé TO ToLovde, bs KavpaTos évovTos Kat Sirpous 
él TovvavTiov EdKelv, TO pn Tivew, Kal Trelvns evovans él TO pr) 


perfect sou], as such; therefore complete 
and peifect harmony: no discord then, 
and consequently no vice, can exist in 
her, 

4. Woxal mepdKacw] Schanz brackets 
Wuxal, following Heindorf. But the 
clause is of general application: ‘seeing 
that it is the nature of souls to be this 
precise thing, namely souls, in the same 
degree’. 

5. kal Kkad@s] ‘do you think this is 
a worthy conclusion? or that our theory 
would have been in such a predicament, 
had our premiss been correct, that soul 
is a harmony ?’ 

6. mdoxew dv] The mss. omit ay, 
which however occurs in the citation of 
Stobaeus. It is certainly necessary, since 
el...qv=‘if our premiss had been cor- 
rect’: which it is not. 

94 B—95 A, ¢ xiii. Lastly we see 
that the soul rules the body, often thwart- 
ing its desires and controlling its affec- 
tions; whereas we saw that a harmony 
could not act in opposition to its con- 
stituent elements. Soul therefore cannot 
be a harmony. 

The last argument rests neither upon 
the ideal theory nor upon the doctrine 
that virtue is harmony: it is simply an 
appeal to common sense. Aristotle’s 


views on the subject will be found in 
de anima 1 iv §§ 2—g. In the lost dia- 
logue Ludemos he argued against har- 
mony, (1) that harmony has an opposite, 
viz. dvapyoorla, but soul has no opposite 
—an obvious fetztio principit ; (2) that 
the opposite of apyovla odmaros is dvap- 
pootia odmaros: the dvapuoorta is dis- 
ease, weakness, and deformity, therefore 
the dpuwovla is health, strength, and 
beauty; none of which is soul. See 
Bernays, Dialoge des Aristoteles p. 20. 

II. TMdTEpoy cvyYX@povoay] The mss. 
are in confusion here. Schanz gives 1é- 
Tepov [cvyxXwpovoay] rols KaTd TO oGua 
mabeow évavriovpévny [rabjpacr]; which, 
omitting the brackets, is the reading of 
BCD. Schanz considers that the con- 
fusion arose because the copyist was 
puzzled by the use of wérepov with a 
single interrogative. The sentence, as 
he reads it, seems to me however some- 
what bare; and I have reverted to the 
text of Z. and St. In the next sentence 
ws ef is found in B, woel in CD. otoy is 
in Stobaeus and many inferior mss. 
is in the margin of B, and was approved 
by Schanz JV. C. p. 150, though he now 
prints [@cel]. St. and Z. give ofov. 

13. én totvavrlov ev] Cf. Re- 
public 439 B foll, 


a 
Ws 


Io 


[95 


éoOlew, kai ddXa pupla Tov 6papev evavtiovpévny thy ruxny Tots C 
Kata 76 capa! ot; Ildvu peév odv. Odvxody ad dporoynoapev 
év Tois mpdabev punto av avtny, appoviay ye ovcay, évavTia adew 
ols émitelvouto Kal yad@to Kat TaddoLTO Kal Ado OTLodY TABog 
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on 


maoyor éxeiva && av tuyyaver ovca, aN ErrecOas éxelvows Kat 
ovToT av nyewoveverv; ‘Qworoyncapev, pn THs yap ov; Th 
ovv; viv ov Trav tovvavtioy nuiv dalverar épyatouévn, nryewovev- 
ovod Te éxeivov mavtav €& dv hyal Tis avTiY Elval, Kal évaYTLOU- 
Hévn ortyou Travta Sia TavTos ToD Blov Kal deamofovca TayTas D 
10 TpdTrous, TA wey YareToTEpov Kodalovea Kal pet ahynOover, TA 
TE KATA THY yumvacTiKnY Kal THY laTpLKnY, TA SE TpaoTEpoY, Kal 
TA wey arretnovoa, Ta dé vovbeTodaa, Tais émiOvpiats Kal opyats 
Kal hoBows ws AX odoa GAXw Tpdypate Siadreyouévy ; oldv Trou 
cai” Ounpos ev ’Odvcceta remoinker, ov Neyer TOV "Odvacéa 


18 at Gos 5&é mAnEas Kpadinv Avimatre pO 
TéTrahe bn, Kpadin’ Kal KUyTEpov GAO ToT ETANS. E 


= a a , € € / 2A 
ap oles avtoy tadta Touoar Siavoovpevov ws appovias avTis 
” \ Y By CEN ° a Ig 6 A AX > 
ovons Kal olas dyecOat VTo Tév TOD cdwaTos TAaPdY, adr’ ovyx 
a \ ” 3a \ a 
olas dyew Te Tadta Kal Seorolew, Kal ovons avThs TOAD OevoTépou 
N / DY he ute 2 re N \ Ad > SS , yy 
20 TLVOS Tpaypwatos } Kal appoviav; N21 Alia, 6 Yoexpates, Ewouye 
la} ? ” fe ” Cees, c} fl lal y \ ¢ 
doxel, OvK dpa, o dpiote, nuiv ovdaph Karas exer uynv appo- 
Cy ¢€ 4 / fal 
viav twa pavas eivas' ote yap av, bs Eouxev, Opnpo Oel@ rounrh 95 
¢ an by ’ \ ¢ n ’ fal »” t/ »” 
omonoyotmev ovTE avTOi nmiv avtols. “Eyer ovtas, épn. 


Strand Ze 


3. €&y Tois mpda bev] 93 A. 
give €umpoobev. 

4. ots émire(vorto] i.e. éxelvous d, 
cognate accusative, ‘it can never give a 
sound contrary to the tensions and relax- 
ations and vibrations and all the other 
conditions of the materials from which it 
arises’. 

12, Tats émubuptats] The construction 
is usually regarded as following dzeNotca 
rather than vouvderotca. Heindorf com- 
pares Isokrates Aveop. 149 C (§ 48) and 
Lysias against Andokides § 33. But it 
is surely evident that émuptacs k.7.d. 
depends on 6diadeyouéyy, as Schleier- 
macher takes it. 

15. o70os St rryjéas] Odyssey Xx 17. 
The passage is quoted also in Republic 


390 D, 441 B. 

22. ‘Opmpe] In the same half-serious 
manner Plato professes to trace the doc- 
trine mavra pet back to Homer: Theaetetus 
152 E elroy yap ‘OQxeavdy re Dewy yéverw 
kat uontépa Tnddv, mavra elpynxey exyova 
Ciirsarcs 

95 A—E, ¢.xliv. Having thus disposed 
of the theory of harmony, Sokrates pro- 
ceeds to deal with the objection of Kebes, 
which he first recapitulates. If the philo- 
sopher is to feel any reasonable confi- 
dence that his life in Hades will be the 
happier for his devotion to philosophy on 
earth, we must prove that the soul is 
absolutely indestructible. It is not enough 
that she is strong and godlike, nor that 
for ages before our birth she enjoyed an 


pofs Te kal Kunoews. 
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XLIV. Eiev 84, 4 & os 6 Swxparys, ta pev “Appovias nuiv 

THS OnBaikhs thed tas, os Eorxe, wetpiws yéyove’ Ti dé 51) Ta 
Kaddpovu, ébn, 6 Ké8ns, més iNacducba Kal tive Oyo; YW pot 
Soxels, bn 0 KéBns, eEeuvpnoew* TtouvTovi yodv Tov Aoyov Tov Tpos 
THY appoviay Oavpactads pot eles ws Tapa SoEav. Lipplov yap 5 
B NéyovTos 6 TL Hrdpes, Tavu eOavpator, el Te eu Tus ypyoacbar TO 
Aoy@ avTod' mdavu wév ovY pot aTOTwS ebokev evOds THY TpaTHY 
épodov ov déEacOat ToD cod Noyou. TavTa 81) ovK av Oavpacarpe 
Kab tov Tod Kadpuov doyov ef wabor. °O yabé, bn 6 YSwoxparys, 
pa) peya Aéye, on Tis nuly BacKavia TepiTpéryn TOV NOYoY TOV 


intelligent existence. This does not prove 
her immortality : the very incarnation in 
a human body may be the first symptom 
of her coming dissolution ; it matters not 
whether she undergo one or many such 
incarnations ; if we cannot show that she 
is actually imperishable, our hope of a 
future life is vanity. 

1. tad pev‘Appovlas] Sokrates play- 
fully personifies the theory of his Theban 
friend as Harmonia the Theban heroine. 
She had threatened the argument with 
destruction, but the persuasive tongue of 
Sokrates has propitiated her. Harmonia 
naturally suggests Kadmos, who is made to 
personify the objection of Kebes. Many and 
marvellous are the interpretations which 
various commentators have forced upon 
this simple piece of pleasantry, which ill 
deserves such treatment. But even the 
laboured absurdity of Olympiodoros com- 
pares favourably with such trifling as 
Stallbaum’s ‘ Simmiae ratio facilior, Ce- 
betis difficilior ad refellendum fuit. quam- 
obrem facile illa uxori haec marito tri- 
buitur’. Supposing the ‘ratio’ of Sim- 
mias had been ten times more difficult 
than that of Kebes, to whom but Har- 
monia could it have been assigned? 
Heindorf sensibly says ‘hinc ad alteram 
illam Cebetis itidem Thebani transituro 
sponte se Cadmi offerebat mentio’. Mr 
Jackson has suggested to me that thea 
conveys the notion of ‘bidding farewell’, 
thas having the same sense addressed to 


a deity as xa@pe addressed to a mortal: 
this view he supports by Cicero de natura 
deorum 1 § 124 deinde si maxime talis est 
deus, ut nulla gratia, nulla hominum 
caritate teneatur, valeat ; quid enim dicam 
‘propitius sit’? This seems to me very 
probable: tAa@& certainly is a form of 
farewell in Theokr. xv 143, where the 
lady ends her song with aée viv pin’ 
"Adu, Kal és véwr’ evOumjoas. Compare 
Apollonius Rhodius tv 1773 ‘dar’ apt- 
oThwy pakapwy yévos: the poet is taking 
leave of his heroes. WS 

6. 6 wv yrépe}] So Shans after 
Forster. I have adopted 6 mu mainly 
because Aéyovros seems to want an ob- 
ject. If ére be retained we must trans- 
late: ‘while Simmias was speaking, at 
the time he was stating his difficulty’. 
Kebes did not agree with the theory of 
Simmias, but apparently did not see his 
way to refute it. 

10, Packavia] ‘lest some malign in- 
fluence should put to confusion our dis- 
course that is to come’. Backavia ex- 
presses the prevalent superstition that 
over-confidence on the part of man drew 
down on him the resentment of super- 
human powers. Cf. Verg. Zc/. vil 27 
aut, si ultra placitum laudarit, bacchare 
frontem Cingite, ne vati noceat mala 
lingua futuro. The ‘mala lingua’ of 
Codrus vents its malice, not in abuse, 
but in extravagant praise exciting super- 


nal wrath. This feeling has found its 
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a \ n a € lal \ 
pérrovra toecOas. adda 5) Tada pev TO Oe@ medijoes, nels 5é 
éote 5€ 67) 


124 


yf / 
‘Opnpixds éyyds tovtes meipopeOa ei apa TL deyets. 
n ’ lal ’ “~ € lal \ \ 
TO Kebdraov av Enteis’ akvols emideryOjvar nuadv thy ruxny 
_ if > \ Us 
avdreOpov te Kal aOavatoy ovcav, ei Pirccopos avnp pédAdwv © 
a lal ¢ / > \ > a i / 
5 arobaveic bas, Oappar Te Kal nyovpevos atroPavev éxet ev mpakew 
> / / x b] / \ ’ ¥; / \ 
StahepovTas 7) et év GAX@ Bim Biovs eTEdevTA, fy avONTOV TE KAL 
? / / / x 6c > / ¢/ > ty ae, 
nrlOvov Oapaos Oappynoe. TO O€ atropaivew OTL \axXUpoV TL EoTLW 
¢ \ \ \ \ 4 By / \ ¢ a ? @ fh 
n uy Kat Ocoedés Kal Av ett mpdtepov, mpl nuas avOpwrrous 
lal / BJ fi \ 
yever Oat, ovdev Kadve bys Tavta TadTa pnview alavaciay meV 
\ \ 3 4 >’ , 
10 pur), OTL S€ ToAVXpOVLdY TE EoTW rhUX? Kai AVY TOU TPOTEpOY apn- 
> \ 
Yavov bcov xpovov Kat Hoel Te Kal ErpaTTeY TOAAA ATTA’ adda D 
fo) cz , 
yap ovdév TL MaNAOV HY GOdvaToV, GAA Kal avTO TO eis avOpwTroU 
A im. 2 \ 3 fee SN ¢ / Z \ 
copa eOciy apyn iv avTH ONEOpov, WaTEp VOTOS’ Kal TadaLTTwpov- 
lal lol lal / 
pévn te 81) ToDToy Tov Biov fbn Kal TeXeuTa@oa ye ev TO KANOULEVO 


Oavat@ adroddvoiTo. 


most perfect expression in Caliban upon 
Setebos, e.g. ‘Meanwhile the best way to 
escape His ire Is, not to seem too happy. 
’Sees, himself, Yonder two flies, with pur- 
ple films and pink, Bask on the pompion- 
bell above: kills both’. Plato however, 
when speaking seriously, is careful to 
repudiate the popular notion of deay 
pObvos: cf. Timaeus 29 E ayabds jv [sc. 
6 760e TO wav EvvicTds], dyalG Se ovdels 
mepl ovdevds ovdémote eyylyverar PObvos. 
See too Phaedrus 247 A PObvos yap ew 
Oelov xopov tcrara. Aristotle also denies 
it, metaph. 1 ii 983° 2. uly is Hein- 
dorf’s correction for uv, which seems 
too far removed from roy Néyor. 

1. €oerar seems suspicious, and is 
bracketed by Schanz. As it has strong 
ms. support however I have retained it. 
Aéyeo Oat has hardly any authority. 

2. ‘Opnptkas] Prof. Geddes rightly 
translates, ‘as Homer’s heroes do’: 
as Wagner, ‘in Homeric phrase’. 

4. € didécodos dvyp] Note that 
Plato once more carefully marks the 
proof of immortality as 


not, 


merely sub- 
ordinate to this main thesis. 

6. é& dw Blo] i.e. ev Bly wh Pido- 
obpy. 


Suapéper 5é 67, dys, ovdev eite Arak eis 


4, 7d St drodatvev] ‘but as for prov- 
ing that the soul is a strong and godlike 
thing and that she existed even before we 
were born as men—there is nothing, you 
say, to prevent all this from showing, not 
indeed her immortality, but that she is 
long-lived, &c.’ That is to say, Kebes 
does not object to the reasoning of 
Sokrates, so far as it merely shows that 
the soul is very durable; but it is none 
the nearer to showing that she is im- 
mortal, 

13. GpxX7] Av adTy oA€Bpov] Kebes did 
not put it quite in this way; Sokrates 
amplifies his expression in 88 A zroveiv 
avtny év rats moANats yeréceot. 

14. Con] The change of mood js readily 
understood if we transfer the words from 
reported to direct speech. The two im- 
perfects would naturally be used by Kebes 
in making his statement: ‘for all your 
reasoning, she was none the more im- 
mortal’ (jv=7» dpa); ‘the incarnation 
was the beginning of her dissolution’: 
while the two optatives would in his 
mouth be present indicative; ¢ and 
dmé\\uTat, As Ast says, the construction 
follows 67: cf. 96 B, where 67c is never 
actually expressed. 


An 7 flim’ 


96 


96] DATAQN. 


a ” / / lal 
TOMA EpyeTat ElTE TOAAAKLS, TPS Ye TO EKacTOV nuav poBeic bar 
/ \ n > \ / 
mpoonke. yap poPeicbar, eb pur) avontos eln, TO jun eldoTe poe 
vy , e 
€xyovTe Novyoy Siddvat, ws aavarov éoTe. 
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TOLAUT ATTa éoTly omar, 
© KéBns, & Néyeus’ Kal eEetritndes ToAAAKLS avadapBave, (Va pn 
TL Ovahvyn nds, el TE Te BovrAEL, TpoTOHs 7) apérdys. Kal 6 KéBys, 
"ANN ovdev éyarye ev TS TapdvTe, Eby, oUTE apeNrety OTE TpocOeivar 


/ Yj a € 
déomau' gots O€ TadTa a réyo. 


XLV. ‘O otv > 


\ 
Lwxpatns svxvov xpdovov éemucxev Kal Tpds 


i ig n a a 
éavTov Te oxewapevos, OU hadrov mpdypa, by, & KéBns, Enteis” 
(vA \ a fal 

ddws yap Set mepl yevecews Kal POopas tiv aitiay SiaTpayparev- 


cac Gat. 


4. TodAdKis dvahapBdave] This ex- 
treme care in preparing the indictment 
serves to remind us of the vital importance 
of the coming struggle. All that pre- 
cedes has been, so to speak, mere skir- 
mishing : from this point the main battle 
begins; the whole strength of the ideal 
theory must be put forth to secure the 
victory. 

95 E—97 8B, c.xly. This demands an 
investigation into the causes of generation 
and decay, on which subject Sokrates 
proposes to relate his own experiences. 
In his youth he was strongly fascinated 
by the old physical philosophy; he in- 
quired whether heat and cold were the 
universal generative forces; whether the 
blood were the source of intelligence, or 
fire, or air, or the brain. But finally he 
came to the conclusion that he had no 
aptitude for such speculations, and even 
lost his faith in the knowledge he before 
supposed himself to possess. Formerly 
he rested comfortably in the belief that 
eating and drinking were the cause of 
growth; nor did he shrink from saying 
that one man was taller than another by 
the head, and that ten are more than 
eight because of the addition of two. But 
now he cannot satisfy himself that the 
mere juxtaposition of separate units is a 
sufficient cause for their being two; all 
the less because the same result is pro- 
duced by the precisely opposite process 


> \ a if A 
eyo ovv cot Sieyut mept avtav, édy Body, Ta ye cua 


of division ; nor can he even tell why one 
is one; but he is forced to reject the 
physical method as affording no real ex- 
planation of anything. 

10. 6dws yap] The dropla of Kebes 
necessarily raises the question propounded 
in Timaeus 27 E Ti TO dv aet yéverw Se ov 
éxov, kal tl Td Yyuyvomevoy jev” dv Ge 
ovdémore; The immortality of the soul 
can only be proved by means of the theory 
of ideas ; and in order that we may fully 
understand the bearing of that theory, it 
is put in sharp contrast with the airlac of 
previous philosophies. 

II. Ta ye ea md0ny] It has been main- 
tained that we have here a piece of actual 
history; that the mental development of 
the real Sokrates is here described. This 
is however highly improbable. We know 
from Xenophon (mem. 1 i r1—15) that 
Sokrates had the utmost distaste for 
physical speculation; nor does Xenophon 
say one word which leads us to suppose 
this was the result of fruitless study. 
Such inquiries must have been always 
alien to the strongly practical genius of 
Sokrates. Plato may be merely de- 
scribing in its supposed effect on an in- 
dividual mind the development of philo- 
sophy to the theory of ideas; but it is 
not impossible that he is recounting his 
own experience. Nothing can be more 
probable than that a mind so insatiably 
thirsting for knowledge should have 
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rabn érevta dv th oo xpnomov paivntar dv av Néyo, TpOs THY 
Teed rept dv dv déyyns xpnoe. “ANA pujv, Eby 6 KePys, Bov- 
eyo yap, én, & KéBns, 
véos dv Oavpactds bs éereOiunoa tavTys THs codlas, iy 67 
Kanrodat Tept pioews latoplav. vmepnpaves yap jor edoKeL elvan, 
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e a an 
Nopwal ye. “Axove Tolvuy ws €podyTos. 


eidévas Tas aitias éxdatov, Sia ti yiyvetas Exactov Kali bia Th 
dmoaddutat Kal dia th éore Kal TOANGKLS E“aUTOV a’@ KAaT@ [ETE- 
Baddov cxoray Ta Toudéde, Gp émedav TO Oepwov Kal TO ~ruypov 
ontedova Tia NaBN, Os TwWes Edeyou, TOTE On TA EGa cvVTpepeTar 
Kal TwéTEpov TO alud éativ © ppovodpey, 7) 6 anp %) TO TDp, 7) TOUT@Y 
pev ovdév, 6 & éyxéhards eotw 6 Tas aicOnces Tapéxwv Tod 


already sought it from every existing 
source, and that when he met Sokrates 
his disappointment in all should fast be 
leading him to philosophic scepticism. 
But in the lack of direct evidence it 
would be rash to speak positively. 

2, av dv éyys] i-e. whatever you 
may have to say after hearing my reply. 
wv éyers would refer to the statement 
already made by Kebes; but this has less 
ms. authority. 

8. To Ceppov kal Td Woxpdy] This 
was held by several philosophers, first 
perhaps by Anaximandros, of whose 
darepov, according to Plutarch and Sto- 
baeus, the first determinations were these. 
Simplicius assigns to him other évaytud- 
Tyres among the first determinations, such 
as Enpov and vypév. To Anaxagoras this 
classification is attributed by Theophrastos 
de sensu 59; and to Archelaos by Diogenes 
Laertius 11 16. Compare Aristotle de 
gen. et corr. II ii 32924 Oepuov dé Kar 
Yuxpoy Kal vypdv Kal Enpdv Ta Mey TO 
morika evar Tu dé TH TabynriKd é&- 


yera. Schanz gives 7d Oepuov [kat 
puxpbr], 
9. onmeddva] ‘fermentation’. The 


onmeduv would take place by the action 
of Oepudy, cf. Aristotle de gen. anim. V 
iv 7846 ylverau 5é ons duc Oepudryros 
fev Toa, ov THs cuupvTou 5é. Decompo- 
sition of matter in one form must pre- 
cede its recomposition in another. 


10. 70 aipa] See Empedokles 315 
(Karsten) : 


aluaros év medayerot TeOpaymern au- 
piOpoGrros, 

TH Te vonua pddwoTa KUKALoKeTOL dy- 
Opwtrovou * 

alua yap avOpmmos mepixdpdioy éore 
yond. 


6 dp] This too was the view of 
more than one philosopher. Air was the 
apxy of Anaximenes. Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia said the soul was dry hot air; as 
in a passage quoted by Simplicius, kal 
TUToV TOV Fwy dé n PuxX? Td avTd eoTU, 
anp Oepmorepos pev Tov ew, ev @ eluev, 
Tod pwévroe mapa tod yedlov modddy Wu- 
Xporepos: and again dvOpwmos yap Kal re 
ada Kea avarvéovra fwer TH dépt, Kat 
Tovro avrotot kal Wux7 éote Kal vonots. 
Cf. Theophrastos de sensu 39—45. 

76 mvp] This was held by Herakleitos, 
who considered the soul as a Enpa dvav- 
wlaois, Cf. Arist. de anima 1 ii. 

Ir. 68? éyképados] It is very doubtful 
to whom this doctrine must be assigned. 
Possibly it was merely a popular opinion, 
as Wyttenbach thinks. It has been as- 
cribed to the Pythagoreans; but this rests 
only on a statement of Diogenes Laertius 
(vit 30), which has a suspiciously post- 
platonic appearance. R. Hirzel (Hermes, 
vol. XI p. 240) endeavours to trace it to 
Alkmaion of Krotona; but his evidence 


B 


06] @PAIAON. 


> ff Nj ¢ A \ ’ 
akovew Kab opdv Kal oodpaiverOas, ex TovTar Sé yiyvouTo pynun 
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Kal dd€a, éx dé pyjuns Kat So&ns XaBovons TO jpewety KaTA TavTA 
ylyvecOar ériotnpnv Kai av to’Ttav tas POopds cKoTay, Kal Ta 
Tept Tov ovpavoy Kal THY YY TAO, TeAcEUTOY OUTS EuavT@ Soka 
Tpos TavTHY THY oKerLY aduNs Eivat, OS OVdeY YPHWA. TEK-UNpLOV 
5é cot ép@ ixavov' éyd yap & Kal TpoTepov capds Hrvotauny, ws 
ye €wavt® Kal Tols addows dOKOUY, TOTE VITO TaUTHS THS TKEYEWS 
o’to ohddpa étudreOnv, Bote dtéwalov Kal & pd TOD wpny 
eldéval, Tep) GAN@V Te TOANeY Kal Sid Ti dvOpwTos avEaveTaL. 
TOTO yap @unv mpd Tod TravTl SHAov elvat, OTL bia TO eo Blew Kal 
mivew* éredav yap &k TeV oitiwy Tais méev capt capKes Tpoo- 


hardly amounts to proof. Theophrastos 
de sensu 26 does indeed say of him that 
he affirmed daacas ras aicOjoes ou- 
nptncOal mws mpos Tov éyxépadov, but 
this is not very definite. It may be ob- 
served that the brain is not @ ¢povovmer, 
but 6 Tas aicOjoes mapéxwv: and the view 
of Hippokrates is not far off this. Ina 
passage quoted by Heindorf, de morbo 
sacro 17, he says of the brain, ovros yap 
nuty éoti Tay ard TOU Hépos yevouevev épyn- 
vets, Iv iyalyev Tuyxdvy Tv 5 ppo- 
vyow aire 6 anp wapéxeru. Thus Hip- 
pokrates may be said to have held that 
air is @ gpovoduev and the brain is o ras 
aicOnoes mapéxwv. Still as the brain is 
introduced as an alternative to air, not as 
supplementary, probably no special refer- 
ence to Hippokrates is intended. Plato’s 
own view is that the brain and spinal 
marrow form the medium through which 
the soul acts on the body: 7Z2maeus 
73 C, D. 

2. AaPotons To ypepetv] Cf. AZeno 
97 E kal yap al 66fau at adnbets, boov pmev 
dv xpbvov tapauévwot, Kahov 7d XpHUA, 
kal mévra Tayadd épydfovrar’ moddy dé 
xpovov ovk é0éhovor mapapévew, adda 
Sparerevouow ex THS Puxys Tob dvOpwrrou, 
Gore ob moddod dkvar elow, ews ay TLs 
airds dion airlas oyim@...€medav dé 
deOGot, mparov Mev érioT yma ylyvovTat, 
Zrevra poviot. Kal dud radra 57 TLLLCITE POV 
emiorhun opOns Sbkys earl, Kal dvapéper 


Seoua émiotyyn 6pOys ddéns. Also Aris- 
totle anal. post. 11 xix 100° 3 &k mév obv 
aicOjcews ylerar uvqun, worep éyouer, 
ék 52 pynuns moNNakis TOU avTOU ywomuerns 
éurerpla’ al yap modal pyjuar TO dprOug 
éurepla éorlv. éx 8 éumeiplas 7} éx mavrds 
hpeunoavtos Tov Kabddov ev TH WuxT, Tod 
évds mapa Td ToNNd, 6 ay ev dmacw év evq 


éxelvors TO adr, TexY NS apxX7 Kal EmioTnUNS, 


édy yey tepl yéveow, Téexvys, eav Se wep Td 
ov, ércoryuns. See also metaph.1i 980» 28. 
To Plato the difference between 6déa 
and émiornun was fundamental, the one 
dealing with yyvoueva, the other with 
ovTa., 

5. avis etvar] ‘nothing in the world 
could be more stupid in such studies than 
myself’. COPE. 

6. a& Kal mpdtepov] There are three 
stages to be discriminated in the rd of 
Sokrates: (1) the period when he was 
content with the ordinary beliefs of the 
unreflecting many concerning yéveous Kal 
pOopd: (2) when he sought some more 
scientific theory in the speculations of the 
physicists: (3) when, disappointed in this 
and failing in his search for the ultimate 
airta itself, he fell back upon his system 
of Adyou. 

II. Tats pey capél odpKes] This is 
commonly understood as alluding to the 
theory of Anaxagoras. But I cannot 
imagine that any such reference is meant. 
Sokrates says that his physical studies 
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yévovrat, Tois 88 daTéous 6oTd, Kal ob Tw KaTa TOV avTOY AOYoY Kal 
tois ddXows TA aUTOY oiKela éExdoTOLs TpoayévNnTat, TOTE O17) TOV 
Odiyov dbyKxov bvTa botepov ToAdY yeyovevat, Kal OTH ylyver Oat 
Tov opixpov avOpwrov péyav’ otTws ToTE @punv’ ov doKd cot 
petpios; "Epmouye, ébn 6 KéBys. Yeéyrac 67 @LNv 
yap ikavas woe Soxeiv, omdte Tis paivoito avOpwros Tapactas 


\ / ” 
Kal TAGE ETL. 


péeyas cpmixpe, melCwv eivas avtod Th Kepanrh, Kal (mos trou" Kat 
ére ye TOUTwY évapyéatepa, TA SéKa pot edOKEL THY OKTO TEOVA 
evar dia TO S00 adtois Tpocbetvat, Kal TO Simrnyu TOD mynYValov 
Nov dé 67, bn 6 
IIdppe mov, ébn, vn Ala ewe 


A 5 \ cY yay > mae / 

peifov eivar Ova TO Hnuloer avTovD virEpéyely. 
lal ’ A 

Ké8yns, th coe Soxet Twepl avtav; 
5 A 207 7 > 
ceivat ToD olecOaL Tept TOVTwWY TOU THY aiTiay Eldéval, OS rE OUK 
2 8 Je > la) WY: ¢ bp 8 \ Sai fa) a a » Va 5 
ATOOEXOMAL ELAVTOU OVSE WS, ETrELdaY Evi Tis TPOTAH EV, TO EV @ 
LO) 8 / ie EN N @ uu \ ie LQ 5 N nt 
mpocetéOn dvo yéyovev, 7) TO TpocteOev Kal @ TpocETeOn Sia THY 
300eaw Tov éré d éTépw SVO éyéveto’ Oavyalw yap ei, OTE 

mpocbecw Tov ETépov TO ETEp@ SVO éyéveTo’ GOavy yap €l, 

n > o a =. \ > 
bev ExaTEpov avTay ywpls GAdjAwV HV, ev dpa EKATEPOY NV Kal OUK 
by Lé if > Ni ’ > / > f e/ ” Sees! 
noTny TOTE OVO, émel O erAnTiacay GdXANXOLS, a’TN apa aitia 

lal fa a > 
avtots éyéveto Ovo yevéoOat, 1 Evvodos tov TAnTiov aAAnAwY 
an Qs ¢ SF aA / / ” / 
TeOjvat. ovdé ye Os, éav TIS Ev Siacxlon, SVvapat ere Te/ecOaL 
p 5 / , ¢ a ol L : \ 
OS AUTN av aitia yéyover, n cxlaLs, TOD Vo yeyovévas’ evayTia yap 


not only brought him no fresh knowledge 
but made him sceptical of that which he 
fancied he already possessed. This belief 
therefore is one that he held, not only 
before he made acquaintance with the 
works of Anaxagoras, but before he en- 
tered upon any physical speculations 
whatsoever. It is probably the view of 
popular common sense, that the human 
frame is composed of the food consumed, 
without any reference to the osoromep7. 

7. pellov elyar avrod] The mss. have 
avtj. I have accepted Wyttenbach’s 
correction (1) because the following words, 
kal Urmos trmov, seem to require that the 
object of comparison should be expressed 
here also, (2) because a’r7# seems super- 
fluous with r7 Kkepady. If we retain arf, 
we must translate ‘just by the head’. Cf. 
IOI A. 

14, % TO mpoorebéy] Wyttenbach 
writes these words twice over, arguing 
that the question should be put thus; if 


B be added to A, has A become two, or 
B, or are 4+8 two because of their 
juxtaposition? Schanz follows him. I 
cannot see that Plato is bound to express 
this in full, and therefore I have reverted 
to the ms. reading. 

18. 1 §bvo80s] ‘the juxtaposition caused 
by their approximation’. tov mdnotlov 
a\AjAwY TeAjvar is explanatory genitive 
after EUyodos: compare Zimaeus 58 BH 
dn THS MAHTEWs Evvodos. The right ex- 
planation, according to Plato, is not 
juxtaposition but participation in the idea 
of duality : it is irrational to speak as if 
the mere approximation of two objects 
one to the other had anything to do with 
the question. 

20. évaytla yap ylyvera] The fact that 
two opposite processes produce the same 
result shows that neither of them can 
really be the explanation of the result; 
they are ovvatria, not atria. 


97 
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B ylyverae 7) TOTe airla Tod Svo0 ylyver Oar" Tore judy yap OTL cvvnyero 
TryTLOV GAA}oOV Kal TpoceTiOeTo Erepov évép@, vov © OTe ama- 
yetas Kal yoplferau Erepov ad’ érépov. ovdé rye Sv & tu ev yiyveras 
ws érictapar ert mrelOw euavtdv, odS Gro ovdéev evi Doyo ov 6 Tt 


ig Ch Saal) A oy \ a \ / a / 
ylyveTat 7) ATOXAVTAL 7) ETTL, KATA TOUTOV TOV TpoTrov THS weOodou, 
> / be Ny / > \ bey. , a \ fal 
adda TW’ addov TpoTrov avtos eikh Ppa, TodTov d& odSauh mpoai- 


ema. 


XLVI. ?AAN dkovcas pév rote x BiBréov TLVOS, ws &hn, 
> Lal 
Avakaycpov avayiyvdokovtos, Kad NéyovTos ds dpa vods éoTw 6 
Svakoouav te Kal Tavtw@v aitwos, ta’tn 81) TH aitla RoOnv tre Kab 


5. Katd tovtoy Tov tpdmoy] i.e. the 
method of physical speculation. 

6. ards ciky pipw] ‘I mixup every- 
thing at random according to another 
method of my own’. Such is the literal 
translation of this difficult phrase, but the 
meaning is not so easily fixed. Wytten- 
bach, saying that the ideal theory cannot 
possibly be meant, takes dvpw as virtually 
a past tense, and explains ‘alium modum 
ex male intellecto Anaxagora susceptum 
commentus sum’. Prof. Geddes trans- 
lates ‘it so chances that I form to myself 
another method’. He says ¢vpw is ‘I 
work up’, like dough, and quotes Aristoph. 
Birds 482 mpowepipara Noyos efs por: 
and so Heindorf takes it. But gvpw is 
not the same as g¢vpdw: Plato always 
uses the former word in the sense of 
‘confusing’, see below ror D, Gorgias 
465 D &c. For ‘kneading’ he uses the 
proper word gupdw, cf. Timacus 73 E, 
Theaetetus 147 C. The exact phrase 
occurs in Aeschylus Prometheus 450 épv- 
pov eikn mdvta. Wyttenbach’s explana- 
tion will not do; we have the present 
tense running through the whole passage. 
Nor does Sokrates represent his view as 
arising from that of Anaxagoras. I be- 
lieve Sokrates is speaking half ironically, 
half in earnest. We must remember 
that the Platonic Sokrates took refuge, 
not in the theory of ideas, which he 
failed to reach, but in the method of éyou, 
cf. 99 E. This method is then what he 


P. 


means by tw’ dddov tpdmov. In tor C 
he advises Kebes to leave divisions and 
additions and such subtleties to those 
who are cleverer than he. There the 
irony is obvious; and here with the 
same irony he says that being unable 
to follow any of the infallible methods 
of the physicists he was forced to blunder 
on after a fashion of his own. And 
although he does not seriously mean to 
disparage his own method in comparison 
with theirs, perhaps he does hint some 
dissatisfaction that he is still unable to 
work on the more perfect principle. 

97 B—98B, c. xlvi. Afterwards So- 
krates hears a passage of Anaxagoras, 
wherein that philosopher declares that 
mind is the universal cause. His hopes 
are thereby raised to the highest pitch; a 
system which takes mind for its principle 
cannot, he thinks, be otherwise than teleo- 
logical, Anaxagoras will surely point out 
that mind must order all things for the 
best, and he will seek no other cause why 
each thing is as it is, but that it is best so. 
He will first inform us of the shape and 
position of the earth and then explain how 
that shape and position were the best; 
and similarly with all other natural phe- 
nomena, assigning as the cause the best 
for each and all. So he read the book 
with eager anticipation. 

8. GAN dkotoas] ‘but once when I 
heard a man reading from a book, as he 
said, of Anaxagoras,’ 
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Kal jynodpuny, et ToOP ot tws eyes, T6v ye votV KocpodYTAa TravTa 
[xoopetv] kai &xacrov TiWévas Tadty Om av BéXTLCTA éxN’ Eb OUV 
tis BovrorT0 Tv aitlav eipely Tept Exaotov, On ylyverat 7) aTrOd- 
5AvTas 1) ort, TodTO Setv wep) avTod evpeiv, On BédATICTOV avTO 
or 7) elvas 1) GdXO OTLObY TaayeLV H Troveiy’ ex dé 57 TOD AOYou D 
toUTov ovdev GAO CKOTEY TpocHKe avOpwOTm Kal TeEpl avTOD 
éxelvov Kal mept dAdwy, GAN 7) TO apioToy Kal TO PEdTLOTOV. 
dvaykatov Sé eivas Tov adtTov TodTOV Kal TO xelpov eidévar THY 
tadta 8) NoyeComevos 
dopevos evpnkéevar @unv SiWdoKxaroy THs aitlas wept TOY dvT@V 


, \ > n 
lo avTHY yap elvar émioTHUNY TEpl avToD. 


KaTa voov éuavTo, Tov “Avataydpay, Kal wot ppdceww TpPwTOV meV 
MOTEpoy 7) YH WAaTeld eoTW  aTpoYyyAN, eTrELdn Sé Ppacecer, 
érrexdinynoeaOar Thy aitiay Kal THY avayKny, NeyovTA TO apewvov E 
15 Kal OTL aUTIY AweLvov HY ToLavTHY Elvar’ Kal ei ev péow hain eivat 
avTny, errexdunynoer Oar ws dmetvov Av avTiy év wéow elvat’ Kal él 
fot TadTa amopaivoito, TaperKevadcuny ws ovKéTL TroOETOMEVOS 98 
aitias ddXo eldos. Kal dn Kal wept nArAlov oTw TapecKevacpn?, 
WTAVTWS TEeVToMEVOS, Kal GEeAnVNS Kal TOV AAdwoV doTpwV, TAXOUS 
20 T€ TEpL TpOS aAANAA Kal TpoTeOY Kal TOV arov TAaOnwaTor, 
Th Tote TadT dpewov éotw Exactov Kal Tovey Kal Tacyew a 
TATXEL, Ov yap av TOTE avTOV @unv, PacKoYTAa ye UTO vod a’Ta 


l4 , es . b] c ‘ a 
I. Tpomov tia] ‘in a certain way’, Kara vouv, secundum mentem, Anaxa- 


but not, as we presently see, in the way 
of Anaxagoras. 

2. mayta [koopetv]. Hermann is 
probably right in bracketing xoopety. 
Translate: ‘if mind orders all things, it 
places each thing severally as is best’, i.e. 
we must not, as Anaxagoras did, assign 
aépes and alOépes as causes of various 
phenomena, if we assign vovs as the cause 
of the whole. 

7. amepl avrod éxelvov] So the best 
mss. Schanz brackets avrov, Z. and St. give 
avrov, omitting éxelvov. I think the ms. 
reading will stand: it refers to the éxdc- 
tov above; ‘he will seek this cause both 
for the particular object of his inquiry and 
for everything else’, 

12. kata vovv éuavtd] As Wytten- 
bach points out there is a play on vovy: 


gorae placitum significat, et vulgo usurpa- 
tur, gratum, ex animt nostrd sententia’. 

13. wAateid éoriv yf otpoyyiAn] For 
various views on this subject see Aristotle 
de caelo 1 xiii 294° 29. Thales thought 
the earth floated like a piece of wood ; 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Demokri- 
tos said it was flat. The Pythagoreans 
held that it was a sphere. 

15. eb év pér] Aristotle de caelo 293° 
15. This view was almost universal: the 
Pythagoreans seem to have been the only 
exception. They believed the earth to 
revolve round the central fire. 

21, Wi] Tore adr’ dwewvov] The final 
cause of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies is declared in the Timaeus, see 
especially 398 foll. 


22. dokovTd ye td vod] If an in- 
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ae GAnv Twa avtots airlay emeveyicely a ort BéXTLCTOV 
avTa ottas execu éorly domep exer EKATT@ OUV avTOY arodidovray 


THD aitiav Kab Kown Tact TO EKATTO Roleiotor @unv Kab TO Kowvo | 


Tact meen zea tas ayaQov' Kal ovK dv drredouny Too Tas’ 
éMiribas, GNA Trav ees OID Tas eS OS TAaYXLOTA Oi0s 5 
T 9 aveylyvackov, Ww ds TayloTa eidetny TO BéXTICTOV Kal TO 


yetpov. 
XLVII. 


telligent cause ordered the universe, it is 
inconceivable that it should not design the 
best in all things: and this is our proper 
object of investigation, not the mere phy- 
sical agencies which immediately produce 
the phenomena. Plato’s own system is 
perfectly consistent with this principle: 
by making the aro dyaGdy the ultimate 
cause he keeps his ontology strictly teleo- 
logical ; and again his teleology is strictly 
ontological. The cause of each thing 
is its indwelling idea; this idea is a 
form of the ayaGov, therefore the dyaov 
is the cause why each thing is as it is. 
The Bédriorov is not merely the design of 
a creative intelligence; it is the very idea 
which is symbolized in the particular. In 
the 7zmaeus Plato teaches that the entire 
universe is the self-evolution of absolute 
intelligence, which is the same as abso- 
lute good, This is differentiated into 
finite intelligences, subject, through their 
limitation, to the conditions of space 
and time. Sensible perceptions are the 
finite intellect’s apprehension, within these 
conditions, of the idea as existing in 
absolute intelligence. Thus the percep- 
tion is the idea, as existing under the 
form of space. Therefore the idea, which 
is a form of the good, is the cause of the 
perception’s existence: that is, as was 
said above, the dya@dy is the ultimate 
airta of each thing. But only the first- 
beginnings of this theory are to be found 
in the Phaedo. 

98B—99 D, ¢. xlvii. Bitter was his 
disappointment when he found that 
Anaxagoras did not really use mind as a 


"Amro 81) Oavpaoris édaibos, 3 éraipe, dydunv peps- 


cause, but accounted for phenomena by 
the agency of merely physical forces. Ex- 
actly similar would be the conduct of one 
who, after saying that Sokrates acted by 
intelligence, should maintain that he sat 
there in prison because he had muscles 
and sinews and joints which enabled him 
to do so; instead of assigning the real 
cause, that he thought it right to submit 
to the judgment of the Athenian people. 
So far as his bones and muscles are con- 
cerned, he might have been at Megara by 
this time; only he thought it his duty to 
remain. To call such things causes is folly; 
although they may be termed instruments 
without which the cause would not pro- 
duce its effect. But just this confusion of 
cause and instrument is made by those 
who suppose a vortex or some other phy- 
sical force is what keeps the earth in the 
centre, instead of the true cause, that it is 
best for it to be there. About this su- 
preme cause, the good, Sokrates would 
gladly have learnt, could he have found a ° 
teacher: as it is he was obliged to content 
himself with the second best method. 

8. dard 81 Oavpacris éAml(Sos] ‘from 
what a height of hope was I hurled down, 
when I went on with my reading and saw 
a man that made no use of mind’. Hein- 
dorf takes dvépa=rov dvdpa: but the above 
rendering seems preferable. The meta- 
phor in @x6unv Pepopevos is surely falling 
from a height; not, as Wagner has it, 
‘starting from great hope, I was sailing 
along’: a most feeble saying. The same 
charge is brought against Anaxagoras by 
Aristotle, metaph, 1 iv 9854 18. ’Avata- 
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pevos, érreid:) mpoidv kal dvayiyydoKov 6pd avipa TO pev ve 
ovdev Xpopevov [bose Twas aitlas ere bespievor] els TO Dickecety 
Ta m parypearre, dépas 88 wai aidépas Kai bdata aitidpevov Kal adda C 
ToAAG Kal dtoTa. Kai pow edokev opovoraroy memrovOévat dorep 
sav el tis Aéyor bre Toxpatys wdvta boa TpatTel VP TpaTTel, 
cdreita erixyeipioas yew Tas aitlas éxdoTov GY TpPaTTH, NEYOL 
mparov pev bre Sid Tadta vov évOade KdOnpar, bt oUryKELTAL MoU 
7) cdma e& dotéwy Kal velpov, Kal Ta pev doTa eoTLV TEPER Kal 
Suapuds eyes yopis am’ dd\dAproD, Ta dé vedpa ola ériteiver Oat Kai 
10 dviecOat, TepiauméxyovTa TA OoTa peTa TOY capKay Kal dSéppaTos 
0 cuvéyet avTa’ aiwpoupévay ody Tadv daTéwy ev Tais avTav Evp- 
Bonrais yarovra kal cuvteivovta Ta vedpa KawntecOal Tov Tovel 
olov T elvar éue viv Ta méAn, Kal Sia Ta’TnY THY aitlay ovY- 
Kappbels évOdde caOnuat' Kai ad rept Tod SvaréyeoOau viv Erépas 
Tolavtas aitias Aéyor, dwvas Te Kal dépas Kal aKods Kal adda 
pupla Toradta aiti@pevos, auednaas Tas Ws adnOds aitlas Aéye E 
brt, émeton “AOnvaiow édo€e Bértiov eivar éuod Kxatanpicacbat, 
8a tadta 8) Kal éuot Bértiov avd dédoxTar évOade KabHjaOas, Kal 
SixaoTepov Tapapévovta viTréxyewy THY Siknv Hv av KeXevTWoW" ETrEL 


15 


ab 


\ \ / € > » / x fa \ na , sh Weed A xR 
20 V1) TOV KUVA, WS EYMOUAL, TWANAL GV TAVTA TA VEUPa TE KAL TA OTTA 7) OO 
yopas Te yop nxava Xpira T@ vG mpds sucha rendering ; there is but one real 
Thy Koomorolay, Kal Oray dropyon dia tiv’ cause, that is vous. Gwin whe m cd.2- 


aie: 


airlay €& avaykns €orl, ToTe Tapé\kel avTop, 
év 6¢ Tots d\Aols TavTa uaddov aitidrar Tov 
yryvouévew 4 vouv: compare Laws 967 B, C. 
Schanz brackets kal before dvay:yvdokwr, 
but this causes a harsh collision between 
the two participles. 

2, ovdé tivas aitlas ératridpevov] I 


9g. Stadvdas exer xwpls dm adddArArov] 
‘joints to separate them one from another’, 
and so render the limbs flexible. dcagdu7} 
and dp@pov regard the joints from opposite 
points of view; the former as breaking 
the continuity of the bones, the latter as 
knitting the frame together. 


concur with Mr Jackson in regarding vedpa here, as always in Plato, 
these words as an unméaning interpola- | mean sinews or muscles, not nerves, Of 
tion, The sole complaint Plato has a- the nerves he had no knowledge. Cf. 


gainst Anaxagoras is that he made no use 
of vous: what then are these alriai that he 
ought to have introduced? We cannot 
understand it as explanatory of r@ wey vp 
ovdév xpwmevoy, ‘making no use of mind, 
that is alleging no real (primary) causes’, 
(x) because the distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary causes has not yet 
been made, so that a reference to it would 
be unintelligible, (2) the plural is fatal to 
ae 


Timaeus 74D. 

19. tv dv KeXevowow] Hirschig most 
unnecessarily brackets these words. It is 
true there is now no doubt what the sen- 
tence is; but Sokrates expresses in general 
terms that he deems it best to submit to 
whatever may be the judgment of the 
Athenians : compare v7 dy tarry below. 

20. mdAda. dav ratta] The bones and 
muscles cannot be the cause; for they 
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mpl Méyapa 1%} Bowwtods ™, U0 ooans pata Tov Bertlotov, et 
pu) Sixacorepov Suny Kab Kado elvaL po Tov devye te Kal 
ened paaKci } Uméyew TH TorEL Slenv }} eT: av TAaTTN. GAN altva 
pey Ta ToLadTa KaNely Alay AtoTOV'’ et Sé TIS Aéyou STL avev TOD 
Ta ToLavTa EXE, kai oot Kal vedpa Kat boa ddXra EXO, ovK av 
olos tT Hv TroLety Ta ST fot, adnOn dv réyou' ws HEVTOL dua 
TAUTA TOLW A TOLO, Kal TavTA VO TpaTT@V, GX ov T™ Tov Ber- 
Tia Tov aipécet, TON) Kal paxpa pabvula adv eln TOD Adyou, Td yap 
bn Svehéc Bat olov 7’ eivar StL dddAO pev Th éoTe TO aitiov TS bvTU, 
Go O€ éxelvo dvev ob 70 aitiov ovx dv Tor’ etn altioy' 8 Sy jot pai- 
vovTas WnrahwvTes ol TOOL dotreEp ev GKOTEL, GAXOTPlw dvdmaTL 
TpooxpOpmevol, Ws altiov adTdo mpocayopeverv. S10 81) Kal 6 pe TUS 


would have acted in a precisely opposite 
way had a different dda Tov Bedrlorou 
prompted them. 

1. tard 8d&ns hepdpeva] Prof. Geddes 
justly remarks that it is 66£a not émuornun 
Tov BeXricrou that could urge Sokrates to 
escape. 

3. GAN aire pev Ta To.wdTa] Cf. 
Timaeus 46C ratr ovv mavr tore Trav 
Evvaitlwy ofs Beds varnpeTovor xpynrar THY 
Tov dplorou Kara TO duvaTov idéay drorehwy" 
Ookdgerac 5é vd Tay mreloTrwv ov Evvairia 
GAN airia elvar Tov TdvTwy, Pixovra Kal 
Oeppatvovra myyvivra Te Kal Suaxéovra Kal 
dou ToLavTa dmepyagopeva. dyov 6é ov- 
déva ovdé voy eis ovdéev Suvara exe éorl. 
Presently he distinguishes these two classes 
as mpwra: and devrepa airlat. In 46E he 
says Ta wer ovy oupatrwv Evpperalria ampds 
70 yew Thy Sivapuy, Hv viv elAnxer, elpno- 
Ow To bé péyiorov airway els wdédevay 
epyov, dt 6 Beds av nuiv Sedwpyra, wera 
TovUTo NekTéov. 

7. Kal TavTa VO mpdtrwv] So Schanz 
after Heindorf. The mss. have mpdrrw, 
which may be thus rendered : ‘to say that 
it is because of these that I do what I do, 
and at -the same time that I do it by in- 
telligence, is an extremely slovenly mode 
of speaking’ : i.e. to assert simultaneously 
that Sokrates acts thus because of these 
subsidiary causes and also through intelli- 
gence, is a very confused statement. But 


though the ms, reading can be defended, 
I think it probable that Heindorf’s neat 
and simple emendation restores what Plato 
wrote. Z.and St. have ravry 1G rpattw. 

8. 75 ydp pa) SteAécOar] The con- 
struction is either an anacoluthon or an 
indignant aposiopesis. Cf. Symposium 
177 C TO ovv ToLWUTwY pev mépt modAyV 
orovony Tmoncacbat, "Epwra dé unidva Tw 
dvOpwmmwv rero\unkévar eis Tavrnvl ri 
nuépay ailws vuvycat, GAN ovTws AuéAynrae 
Tocovros Meds; Similarly Xen. mem. 1 iv 
12, IV iil 5. Wyttenbach suggests ro & 
dp nv wn SveécOat, which is neat; but no 
change is needed. 

to. 6 8x pot dalvoyrat] ‘this is what 
they seem to me to be handling blindly, 
as if in the dark’. aXo- 
Tplw ovomart, they call it by aname which 
The 


6=T0 évvalriov. 


does not belong to it, i.e. aivvoy. 
reading duparz is quite out of place. 

12. 6 pév tis 8lynv] Empedokles con- 
ceived the earth to be kept in its place by 
the rapid rotation of the universe, as, 
when a cup of water is whirled swiftly 
round, the water is retained in the cup; 
so Aristotle explains, de caelo II xiii 295° 
16, of S womep HuredoxAns, THv Tov ovpa- 
vou popay Kikr\w mepiOéovoay Kal Pdrrov 
pepomevny THY THS ns popay Kwvew, Kabd- 
mep TO év Tots KUdOois VOwp" Kal ydp TovTo 
KUKAW TOU KUdAoU Pepomévou ToAAAKLS KaTw 
TOU XAAKOU ywomevoy Suws ov pépeTat KaTw 
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Sivnv mepitiOels TH yh Umd TOD ovpavod péverw 6x Trovel THY 

A € , 9 re / 10 \ 2/7 ¢ is t 

ynv, 6 8 domep KapdoT@ TraTtelg Balpov Tov aépa vTEpELoe 

a a \ a / ” rn 

Tv d& TOD os olév Te BéXTLCTA avTA TEOHVaL dUVamLY oVTw VUY C 

a a yy \ 5 Mi = a 

xeicbat, tadtny ote Entodaw ovTe Twa olovTar Satpmoviay baxvY 

n / > vi % 

yew, GAXA Hyodvtat ToUTOV "ATAavTa ay ToTE LaXUPOTEPOY Kab 

n / > lal \ € 

aavatdtepov Kal waddov aravtTa ouvexovta eFeupely Kal ws 
> a \ 9 \ L a \ ie ay ” 

adnOas TO ayabov Kal déov Evvdeiv Kal cuvexew ovdEev oLlovTat. 


3 A r 16 \ Yj ¢ nr 
eyo ev ody THs ToLa’Tns aitias, OTN ToTEe EXEL, waONTHS OTOVODY 
vA ) nN / A > \ 6e / bl \Q \ sf +3 b) \ 
nowt av yevoiunv’ érevdy) O€ tavTns éotepnOny Kal ovVT avTOs 

a a le \ / an 
evpeiv ov'te Tap dddov pabeiv olds Te éyerduny, TOV SevTepov ody D 


mepunos pépecOar Sid THv avTny airtay. 
Anaxagoras too supposed a mepexwpnots, 
in order to effect the separation of the 
duovomepn; but he did not utilize it to 
steady the earth. 

I, md TOV otpavod should be con- 
nected with pévew. 

2. 6 8 domep kapSdrrw] ‘another sets 
the air as a basis of support beneath the 
earth, which is like a flat kneading-trough’. 
This view is attributed by Aristotle to 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Demokri- 
tos; cf. de caelo 11 xiii 294% 13. “Avagi- 
pens dé kal’ Avataydpas kal Anudxpuros 76 
mraros altioy elval pact Tod mévew adrny. 
od yap Téuvew ad éerurwparleey tov dépa 
Tov Kdrwev, dep palverar Ta wAdTos exov- 
That is to say, 
the earth does not sink in the ocean of air, 
but rests upon the surface like a lid. 

3. TrHv S€ TOU ds oldy Te PEATICTA] 
As Heindorf says, the words must be con- 


TA TOV TWAT ToLEely. 


strued rhy 6€ divauw Tov olTws viv adTa 
The 
distinction between TeOnvac and viv KetaOat 


KeioOar ws olov re BéATLoTA TEA nvaL. 


should be noticed : ‘as it was best for them 
to be placed by mind, so they are now 
situate’. 

5. TovTov] i.e. TOU ws oldy Te BéATLOTA 
xetoOat. They think that in their purely 
physical theories they can find an Atlas, 
i.e. a system to explain the universe, more 
potent than the final cause which Sokrates 
postulates. 

7. 7d adyaQov kal Séov] ‘the good and 
the binding’. There is a play on the 


double sense of déov: cf. Cratylus 418 E 
dyabov yap idéa ovca to déov palverm 
decuos elvat kal kwAUAa dopas. All this 
critique of Anaxagoras is a propaedeutic 
to the ideal theory. The main fault of 
Anaxagoras is that ‘the good’ is not the 
ultimate cause in his system. Plato sup- 
plies his defects (in the Republic first and 
still more in the later dialogues) (1) by 
making 76 dyaGdv the principle of all ex- 
istence, so that such thing really exists in 
proportion as it is perfect; (2) in that 
vous, instead of being a merely external 
motive power, is actually the universe: 
causation is ultimately identity. 

g. émetd1] 88 ravrys éotep] Ov] Sokrates 
here expressly confesses that he has not 
succeeded in tracing the genesis of the 
universe to the idea of the good: and it 
is most important to bear in mind that 
what follows is only a description of the 
In the Republic Plato is 
bolder and sets forth under a similitude 
the relation between the dya@ov and the 
ideal and material worlds; but not until 
the Philebus and especially his crowning 
achievement, the Zitmzaeuws, does he at- 
tempt fully to expound the supremacy of 
the avrd ayabéy. 

to. Tov Sebrepoy tAoty] i.e. the next 
best course. The origin of this proverb 
is shown by a passage of Menander which 
Wagner quotes: 6 deUrepos mods éort 
Sjmou Neybpuevos, av amorbyxy Tis mpOrov 
év k@maiot mde. Heindorf quotes Eus- 
tathius: devrepos mdovs Néyerat, bre daro- 


devTEpos mots. 
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Ny: a a ? 
pnka Ta dvta ocKoTrey, Seiv evraBnOnvan, un WaPouue brEp ot TOV 


yy t SS) ¢/. \ a 
Eéokée toivuv pot, i 8 65, weTa Tadta, ered) atrei- 


v> 2 / n \ 

Hdov éxdeltrovta Oewpodvtes Kal ckoTrovpevor’ SiapGelpovTar yap 
x a aeee-4 DEN \ / x 

mov éviot TA OppaTa, éav pr) év VOaTL } TiVL TOLOUT@ TKOTTM@VTAaL 


TH > / ee lal a / x > \ ry 50 \ ES \ 
NV ELKOVGa AUTOV. TOLOVTOV TL KAL EY@ OLEVON) ue Kat €0€LOA, [L1) 


TAVTATAL THp boyy Tuphabeiny PrErrov mpos Ta mpanpara ‘fee 
ToOlS Oppace Kal ExaTTH TOV pie Cease ET LY ELpOV dmrecOat avTay. 10 
Gdoke Sy por yxphvas eis Tos AOyous KaTapvyovTa ev éxelvors 
Tuxey Tis odptov Kwmats whéy Kata Ilav- too much space for a note. 
caviav. Plato uses it again, Politicus 5. Ta OvTa] ‘realities’; i.e. from 
300 C, Philebus 19 C. Compare Aristotle Plato’s point of view the true causes, 
Nic. Eth. ix 4 émel oy Tov wécou Tuxew = rdryadv Kal déov. 
dxpws xaderov, Kara Tov deUTepov, pacl, 8. Hv elkdva, avrov] Cf. Republic 
Trou Ta éAdxicTa AyTTéov TOV KaKaY. 516A. 
Also folitics 111 viii 6 (Susemihl) 1284>r19. 9. thy xv tupdwbelnv] Com- 
99 D—100 A, ¢. xlviii. Since then, con- pare the metaphor in Repudlic 527 D 7d 
tinues Sokrates, I have been forced to 6 éorlv ot mdvu gatdov, dda Yaderov 
abandon the search for the true cause,  morevoa, S7u év TovTois ToIs mabnuacw 
and fearing lest, as those who rashly take éxdarov épyavov Te Wuxns éxxabalperal Te } 
observations by gazing on the sun him- kal dvafwmupe?rar damohNvpevov Kal Tv- 
self, instead of his reflection in the water, @ovpevov Umd Tav Grww érirndevudrwr, 
are bereft of their bodily vision, my soul xpe@rrov dv awOnvac puplwy 6updrwv* [d- oats 
should be blinded in the endeavour to vq yap avr@ ddjPea dparat. pen + w 
behold truth herself, I bethought me of mpos Ta mpaypata] i.e. the ide as| 7" mn: 
contemplating her image, by which I themselves. Cf. 66 D a’ry 77 peas wf vet 


mean definitions or notions. And yet 
this comparison is scarcely fair: for he 
that investigates truth in notions certainly 
does not see her in a similitude more 
than he who observes sensible objects. 
Anyhow this was the course I took: 
assuming the best definition I could form, 
I regard whatever agrees with that as 
true, and whatever does not I reject as 
false. I will presently explain my method 
more clearly. 

From the foregoing analysis it will be 
seen that my interpretation of this ex- 
tremely difficult passage differs widely 
from that of other editors. My objections 
to their views and defence of my own 
will be found in appendix II, as requiring 


Gearéov avira Ta mpayuara. The idea is she 


Ae? 
called mpayya in virtue of the antithesis at ro 
between noe and ‘shadow’. ae 


ro. ékarry Tov aicOrcewy] This is aS 
of course metaphorical, like B\érwv,= | 2 on 
with all the powers of the soul. But with | = (es 
respect to this clause see appendix II széd ie ek 
jin. ’ 

11. ts Tovs Adyous] The meaning of 
this can be fully understood gnly after a 
very careful study of Repudlic 506—518. 
Briefly however it is this. The Sokratic 
method of definition was, by comparison 
of a number of particulars which we 
designate by the same name, to ascertain 
what attributes were merely accidental in 
various particulars, and what were es- 
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cKorelv Tov bvTav Tv adjOeav. icws pev oly @ eixalw TpoTroV 
Twa ovK goer’ ov yap Tavy cvyx@pe Tov év Tos NOYOLS CKO- 
Tovpevov TA dvTa ev eiKdot paddov cKoTreiV 7) TOV év Tols Epyols. 
GAN obv 87) radTn ye Opynoa, Kal brobeuevos ExdotoTe AOyoV OV 
dv kplvo éppwpevéctatov civar, a wey av pou Soxn TOVT@ oUp_- 
hoveiv, TLOnus 6s adnO7 dvta, Kal epi aitias Kal Tepi TOV GOV 
Bovropar 6€ cot 
Ov pa 


c / A ” a } By , € ? 3 On 
aTavtTwy TOV byToV, a & av pn, WS ovK adnON. 
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cabéctepov eitrety & Neyo" olwar yap cE VOY ov pavOavew. 
> / 
tov Ala, ébn 6 KéBys, ov ofodpa. 


XLIX. ’AAN 7 & Os dde Aéyw, oVSEev KaLvoY, GAN Gtrep aet 


sential to the class: thus in defining a 
horse we must distinguish between those 
qualities which some horses possess and 
others do not, and those without which 
the animal would not be a horse. The 
definition thus formed is the Néyos, the 
concept or general notion. Now in the 
earlier stage of the ideal theory, wherever 
there is such a )oyos, there is also an 
idea, corresponding to every group of 
particulars called by the same name (Re- 
public 596 A). The principal difference 
between the Adyos and the idéa is (1) the 
Néyos is a mental concept, having no ex- 
istence but in our thought ; the dééa is a 
self-existing essence, independent of our 
thought: (2) the Ao-yos includes all that 
we can discover about the class by ob- 
servation ; the /6éa includes all that there 
is to be known about it. Therefore from 
the Platonic point of view the Néyos is 
our conception of the /ééa, the reflection 
of it in our mind; which reflection only 
imperfectly represents it, inasmuch as it 
is derived from an imperfect apprehension 
of particulars, which themselves are only 
imperfect likenesses of the idea. In this 
sense it is that Plato regards the \dyos as 
This matter has been 
admirably cleared up by Mr Jackson, 
Journal of Philology vol. X p. 132 foll. 
See introduction § 5. There is an in- 
teresting use of Adyos in Laws 895 D, 
where the Athenian says dp’ odk dv €0éXors 
mept Exacrov Tpla voely ;...ev ev Thy ovata, 


5 no» 
elkwv TOU OVTOS. 


ev 6€ rhs odalas Tov Aoyor, ey 5é 76 dvoua, 


The approximation of ovcla to the Aris- 
totelian sense is also notable. 

I. Vows pev ovv] Sokrates stops to 
guard himself against conceding too 
much. The \évor are indeed only eixoves, 
but so also are the sensible particulars ; 
and the latter are the less trustworthy. 
He then who seeks truth év rots Aoyors 
does not deal with images any more than 
the physicist who investigates natural 
phenomena. For @ BCDE give ws, which 
perhaps should be retained. 

3. Tov éy Tots Ypyots] gpya here= 
the particulars. The word is used be- 
cause of the familiar antithesis with )o- 
yous: not, I think, with a view of de- 
noting the particulars as works or products 
of the ideas whence they derive their ex- 
istence. 

4. GAN’ ody 81] ‘however that may be’. 
Sokrates does not propose here to debate 
the issue raised in the preceding sentence, 

taro8uevos] The method is more fully 
explained in the next chapter. For ex- 
ample, Sokrates by examining a number 
of instances of dfkacoy forms his vrddects 
as to the nature of dikavoctyyn. This 
Urd0eo.s is his conception of the avré 
Then he compares with this 
Urdbects particular Ska, or whatever 
professes to be such, and admits or rejects 
each in so far as it agrees or disagrees 
with the vrddects, 

100 B—I02 A, c. xlix. My method is 
nothing new, he proceeds : it starts from 
the ideal theory which is familiar to us; 


Olkavov. 
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Kal adndoTE Kal ev TO Taped vdort Noy ovdéev Tem auplely fsylorh 
Epyomat we 87) SOFT I oot emubeieaaay vp aitias TO €ldos 0 
Biempag ats eae Kal ete Tadw én éxelva Ta moh Coy aa Kal 
| dpyopas ar” éxetvav, brobépevos elvai Te KadOY adTO Ka avTO Kal 


> \ \\ / \ ay £ 

ayabov kal péya Kal Taxa TavTa’ a el pow Sidws TE Kal ovy- 
an 5 an ’ hi \ 

yopels elvar Tada, éxito oot éx ToVT@Y THY aiTlay éTelEeLv Kat 


aveupnoew, os aOdvatov 7 Woy}. “Adda pry, py o KéeBys, OS 
SiSdvros cos ovK av POdvors wepalvav. TKdree 5}, ey, Ta EEHs 
paiveras yap pot, et Th 
Sy GAO KaNOV eElvat 7) SLdTL peTexeEt 


éxelvows, édv cor EvvdoKy @orrep ol. 
éotiv AXXO Kadov, ovdée SV 
éxelvov ToD Kadod' Kal mavta &1) otTws Aéyo. 
muy copes Lvyxopa, ey. 
Ovvapat Tas adXNas aitias Tas gopas TaUTAas YyiyveoKely” ann éav 


TH ToWMde aiTig 
’ if > 9) ef oy / Or 
Ov tolvur, } & bs, ete wavOavw ovde 


TIS [LOb eyo 80 6 Te Kadov eat OTLODY, “i XpoHe evaves & xo 
exine  ddXoO OTLODY TOV TowovTwoV, TA pev adra Gee €0, 
a ea noat yap év Tols addols TAAL, TovTo 8¢ amas Kal aTEXYONS 
Kat icws evnOas éyw Tap €uavTe, 67. ovK GANO TL TroLEd AUTO 


and by means of this theory I hope to 
prove the soul’s immortality, Starting 
from the assumption that there are ideas 
of beautiful and just and great &c., I 
simply affirm that all particulars possess- 
ing these qualities possess them through 
the idea, whether by participation, pre- 
sence, or communion, or however you 
may define the connexion. All other 
causes are beyond my comprehension ; 
I cling simply to my safe reply, that the 
idea of the beatttiful is the cause of beauty. 
If you accept this, you will never consent 
to say that one man is greater or less 
than another by a head, but by greatness 
or smallness ; nor that ten are more than 
eight by two, but by multitude. Similarly 
when one is added to one, or divided, the 
cause why the two are two is not addition 
or division, but the idea of duality: all 
other causes you would leave to wiser 
heads than yours. Again if you were 
forced to give an account of your hy- 
pothesis, you would proceed to a higher 
generalisation, and again to another ; as- 
cending till you reached one that was 
adequate: and you would beware of falling 


into the confusions of thought, of which 
sham philosophers are guilty. Here 
Echekrates interrupts to express his ad- 
miration of Sokrates’ clear exposition. 


The upshot of this chapter is that uni-| 
For the | 


versals alone can be known. 
present however these universals are in 
the form of \dyor or Uroléces, which are 
not objects of vods proper. When dialectic 
is made perfect Adyor will be exchanged 
for idéa1, vrobéces for dpxal. 

2. epxopar ydp 81 émixepov] As 
Heindorf observes érexerpwv émidelEacba 
has virtually a future force, whence it 
takes the place of émidevEdwevos, which 
would be the ordinary construction. Cf. 
Theaetetus 180 € dep Ha épar. 

8. ok dv POdvors] ‘you cannot be 
too quick in proceeding to the end’. This 
is not an uncommon formula. Cf. Syme- 
posium 1858, Eurip. /ph. Taur. 245, 
Xen. mem. U1 iil 11. 

13. Tas copds Tabtas] i.e, the causes 
of the physicists. 

17. 8rv ovK dANo TL Tovet] This is 
the passage referred to by Aristotle de 
gen. et corr. 11 ix 3359 adW ol wey Leavy 


Loa! 
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\\ BY Le Be) / la) lal 7 / vy / + a 
KaNOV 7) 9 €kelvoU TOD KaXOD ElTE Trapovoia EiTE KOWMVIA ELTE OTT] 
\ lal / ? ’ 
8) cab dias [rpooyevomevn] ov yap ére TovTO Suaxuplfopat, aArX 


an / 
OTL TO KANO TA KANA ylyveTaL Kaa. 


lal / lal > 
ToUTO yap jor SoKel aoha- 


’ \ f- \ ld 
Neotatov elvar Kai euavTd atroxplvacbar Kal addA@, Kal TOUTOU 


lal lal > 1} > \ 3 aed. mi 

5 EXOMEVOS NYODMaAL OUK av ToTE TrETELV, GAN agPanres Elvat Kal ELoL 
an 14 a \ \ Oe a > 

Kal OT@ODY AAW aTroKpivacbal, OTL TH KANG TA KANGA Kada’ 7 OV 


Kat col doxel;  Aoxel. 


, > if 
Ta mello mello, Kal TWLKPOTNTL TA ENMATTW EXATTO ; 


Kal peyé0er dpa Ta peyada peyara Kai 


Nai. Ouvédé 


5) “id (pus a A 
av ap av amodéxouo, el tis Twa hain Erepov ETEpov TH KEepars 


@nOnoay airlay elvar mpos TO ylvecOae THY 
rip eldGv piow, Worep 0 &v THY Paldwn 
Lwxpdrns* Kal yap éxelvos, émiryunoas Tots 
dAdos ws ovdev elpnkoow, UmorlOerar ws 
éore Tay dvTav Ta mev eldn Ta Oe peOeK- 
Tika Tay eddy, Kal dru elvar wey exacTov 
Aéyerar Kata 7d eldos, ylvecOar dé Kara 
Thy peTarnyw Kal POelpecbat Kata Try 
dmoBonv: war’ ei Tatra ddnOy, Ta eldn 
olerat €& dvdykns aitia elvar Kal yevéoews 
kat POopas. Another reference is in me- 
taph. 1 ix gg1> 3. 

1. etre Sry 81] kal dws [mpoc-yevo- 
pévn] This participle mpooyevoudvyn has 
given much trouble to the editors. Wyt- 
tenbach proposes rpocayopevouevy, which, 
though accepted by the Ziirich editors, is 
hardly satisfactory. Schanz and other 
recent editors bracket elre, which is pre- 
cisely the word I should most wish to 
keep. For surely Plato is suggesting some 
alternative to mapovola and kowwvia, not 
merely some mode of their existence : 
moreover mpooyevouévyn is not properly 


4 happlied to those two nouns. Ueberweg’s 


mpooyevouévov is much better, and I 
|, should be content to adopt it, but that 
Mr Jackson’s suggestion to omit mpooye- 
vouévn seems to offer a better solution of 
the problem, mpooylyveoOat is a familiar 
word as applied to the connexion of ideas 
and phenomena; cf. Aippias mator 289 D, 
292D, Parmentdes 153 B, and is especially 
common in later writers; we may there- 
fore easily suppose it to be a marginal 
note upon diy Kat dws. On the other 
hand, had Plato written mpooyevopuevou, 


there seems no obvious reason for its cor- 
ruption into -7. A very similar use of 
6mn kal Orws is found in Laws 899B 
Geods adtras elvar Pjcomer, elre Ev oHuacw 
évodoat, fwa bvTa, Kocmodct rdyTa ovparér, 
elre Oy Te Kal Omws, I should add that 
Olympiodoros in quoting this passage 
omits mpocyevouern. 

2. od yap ert tovto] ‘for I do not 
proceed to insist upon that point’, ie. all 
he insists upon is that the idea is the 
cause; he does not specify the mode of 
its operation. This phrase is an indica- 
tion that Plato at this period did not 
entertain a view of the relation between 
ideas and particulars definitely distinct 
from that expounded in his later writings ; 
but that he had not as yet applied himself 
to working out the question. In the later 
dialogues he does not so much alter his 
view as define it; the definition however 
necessarily leads to important modifica- 
tions in the theory of ideas, and to the 
decisive rejection of the doctrine of ma- 
povola, towards which he had hitherto 
chiefly inclined: see on 73E: compare 
Parmenides 133 D Tu Tap’ huty eitre duoud- 
Hara elre Orn Of Tis adrd ThOerat, 

7. peyéer dpa] The words pé-yedos 
and opixpérys are synonymous with petfov 
and é\arrov in 75 C. 

9. ty Kepadg] Plato here clears up 
a logical confusion. The fact that the 
dative is used to express both cause and 
manner gives the dvriAoycKds his oppor- 
tunity. If A is said to be taller by a 
head than B, he insists upon understand- 
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peito elvat, kab Tov édaTTo TO a’T@e To’T@ édAdTT@, Gra Sta- 
paptipo.o av bre od peev ovdév AAXO Evers 1) OTe TO pellov may 
Erepov érépou ovdert ddAr@ peifov éotw 7) peyéOet, Kal dud TodTO 
pettov, Sid TO péyeOos, Td SE Erattov ovderl GrAM EdaTTOV n 
cpuiKpotnt!, Kab Sid TodTo edatTov, Sid THY TpLKPOTYTA, poBov- 
pevos oluat, wy Tis coe évavTios AOyos amravTnon, €av TH Keparh 
peltovd twa dfs elvar kal EXaTTO, TPATOV MeV TO AUTO TO peiSov 
pettov elvar kal TO EdatTov EdatTov, ereita TH Kepady omLKpa 
oon Tov pelfo pelfw eivar, kal TodTo 57 Tépas elvat, TO TMLKP® 
rive péyav Twa elvas' %) ovK av foBoio TadTa; Kal o KéBys 
yeracas, "Eywye, bn. Ovxodyv, 7 8 bs, Ta déKa THY oKT@ Suoly 
mrelw clvat, Kal Sua tadtny Thy aitiay iTepBadrEw, foPoto av 
Neyer, GANA pur) TANOEL Kat Sid TO WAHOOs ; Kal TO SimnxXU TOD 
anxvalov jpicer petfov eivat, dAN ov peyéOer; 6 avTos yap Tov 
poBos. avy y ébn. Té 8é; évi &vds tpocrebévtos THY Tpoc- 
deow aitlav elvar tod Sv0 yevécOar } SiacyrcOevTos THY oXLoW 
otk evraBoio dv réyew 3 Kal péya av Bowns bre ove oicba ddrws 
mas Exactov yuyvopevov 7) petacyxov THS iSlas ovalas EKaTTOU OU 
dv perdoxn, Kab év TovTous ovK Exets GdANV Twa aitiay Tod dvo 
yevérOar GX i) THY THs Suddos peTaaxeow, Kat ety TovToU 
petacyelv Ta wéhrovTa v0 exer Oat, «al ovddos 0 av médrdy Ev 
érecOau, Tas S€ oxloes TaUTAs Kal Tpocbécers Kal Tas aAXas TAS 
routtas Koprvelas eons dv yaipew, mapels atoxpivacbat Tots 
avtod copwrépous’ ad 6& Seduads dv, 70 Neyomevov, TV éEavToD 
cKiay Kal tiv arrecplav, éxopevos exelvou TOU dofanrods THS UT0- 


ing ‘by the head’ as denoting the cause, 
just as in the phrase ‘Sokrates acts by 
intelligence ’, »@ mpdrre.. 

6. évayrlos héyos] Inasmuch as (1), 
if A is taller by a head than B, B is 
shorter than A by the same head, namely 
A’s; which is therefore the cause of both 
tallness and shortness; (2) the head is 
small compared with the rest of the body, 
therefore it is absurd to say A is large 
through.a small part of himself. 

25. Tov dodpadots Tis trolérews] 
‘clinging to the safeguard of your hypo- 
thesis’. The trddeous is the notion or 
definition, Noyes, under which the object 
to be explained falls. If we are asked, 


why is a rose beautiful? we shall not 
attribute its beauty to the colour, shape, 
disposition of the petals, and such kou- 
wetat, for all these are merely Evvalria : 
we shall say it is because the rose partakes 
of the beautiful. Now it is of course 
the idea which is the cause of the rose’s 
beauty ; the ddyos is not the cause, but it 
is the conception of the cause which, for 
fault of direct apprehension of the idea, 
we have formed by generalisation from 
particulars. Only when we know the 
ideas shall we have a true insight into 
causation; until then Adyor are the best 
substitute. The term v7d@eous, as well 
as the method, may be traced to Sokrates: 
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od fol lal c J 
Oécews, obras arroxplvaio dv. [ei Sé tus adtis THs vrobécews 


yy i hey? bY \ > >’ / iva nv ie af S759 if 

youto, yaipev eons av Kal ovK aToKplvato, Ews av TA aT EeKEl”Ns 
aA x a, > \ 

épunbérra oKxéeyraso, el cov GAdHAOLS TYEPovel 7) Siapwvel’] émreLon) 


2 x / w- 
dé éxelyns avis Sou ce Siddvat NOyov, HcavTws dv Sidoins, adAnVY 
cy Wh nr / / / 
sav vrd0ccw vrobéuevos, Tus TOV avalev Bedtictn aivoito, 


cf, Xen. mem. Iv vi 13 el 6é Tis adT@ repl 
rou dvrTiréyor undev éxwv capes ever, dAN’ 
dvev dmodelfews ror copwTepoy pacKkuwy 
elvat dv atros Néyou 7 oduTiKWwTepoy 7 dv- 
Spevorepov ) &ANo TL TOY ToovTwy, éml Thy 
Umdderw eraviyev dv mavra Tov Noyov dE 
In illustration we have an inquiry, 
what is the dyaos moNirns. It is used ina 
similar sense in Gorgias 454 C dda od Ta 
cavTod Kata Thy VTddeow Grrws dv Bovdyn 
mepalyns. 


TOS, 


1. [et 8€ tus adtyns ths trolécews 
éxouro] The difficulty of retaining éxovro 
in the sense of ‘attack’ has been per- 
ceived by most editors, and Madvig pro- 
poses to read éovro, which Schanz adopts. 
But the objections to the passage are by 
no means thus exhausted. A discussion 
of them will be found in the article of Mr 
Jackson’s before mentioned, Yournal of 
Philology vol. X p. 148. I shall state 
them as follows: (1) @yorro in a sense 
entirely unparalleled following immedi- 
ately upon the ordinary use. Wagner 
indeed finds ‘a certain acumen’ in this; 
but wherein it consists he fails to inform 
us. (2) If we acquiesce in @yo.ro or accept 
&pouro, the words ef dé Tis...éxouro are a 
clumsy and tautological anticipation of 
érevdn Oe éxelyns abrfs Séor ce Svddvac 
Néyov. Ast, seeing this, most ingeniously 
suggests ef dé Tus GAAS Varobécews exouro. 
But, as Mr Jackson observes, there is 
grave difficulty in applying the term v70- 
Oeots, which is throughout reserved for 
the Sokratic method, to the principle of 
an opponent, who would doubtless term 
it airta. Moreover the introduction of a 
rival method is here irrelevant. Finally 
Ast’s emendation does not meet the most 
serious objection of all, which is (3) that 
the words €ws dv..,dvapwye? are inconsis- 


tent with the method indicated in dca’tws 
dy 6.dolns «.7.X. and are in themselves 
sheer nonsense. If a hypothesis is pro¥ 
posed to account for a given set of facts, 


~ 
we proceed to observe, not whether the 


facts are consistent with one another, but 
whether they are consistent with the hy- 
pothesis ; and this is precisely what So- 
krates professes to do in 100 A @ wey ay 
Sonn ToTw Evudwrelv, TlOnue ws adnOA 
dvra, where he is supposing the truth of 
his hypothesis established. And presently 
we see that the validity of a doubtful hy- 
pothesis is tested, not by examination of 
particulars, but by the ascent to a more 
general hypothesis. The word dpunbévra 
too strikes me as betraying a writer who 
had no sense of the difference between 
aorist and perfect participles : below we 
have wpunuévwy. On these grounds I 
fully agree with Mr Jackson in regarding 
the passage ef dé 71s... diapwvet as an in- 
terpolation; probably, as he suggests, by 
the same hand that inserted rats pév 7’ 
ayadats k.7.d. in 72 Dz 

4. @gatvTas dy 88olnys] i.e. as when 
we are asked to explain a group of parti- 
culars we form by generalisation a concept 
or definition, trdeois, which includes 
them all, so if we have to explain our w76- 
Geos we form a wider generalisation which 
includes that and other tro@éces corre- 
sponding to other groups of particulars. 
We proceed from particulars to species, 
from species to genus, from genus to a 
more comprehensive genus, and so ascend 
step by step until we arrive at one that 
will satisfy our needs. 

5. ‘tts Tov dvwlev] ‘whichever of 
the higher generalisations seems most 
adequate’. Tay dvwHev means the more 
comprehensive vioGécers, farther removed 


E 
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ve bias © \ yf 3 

Eas él te ixavov edOous, da Sé ove av pipois GoTeEp of avTLNoyLKol 
/ rn 9 A 

mepl te THS apyhs Siadeyopevos Kal THv && exelvyns Opynuévor, 


y / U a 
elrep BoUNoLo TL TOV OvTwY EvpELV. 


Si sh Nees IQ\ @ 
EKELWOLS LEV YAP tOWS ovoeé €lsS 


mept ToUTOU Adyos OSE povtis’ ixavol yap Ud copias omod TavTA 
KuxkavtTes buos StvacOar adtol avtois apécxewy’ od 8 elarep ci 
TOV hirocdpar, oiwas dv ws éy® Aéyw ToLois. ’ArnGéotata, Edn, 
Aéyers, 6 Te Sepplas awa kal 6 KéBys. 


from the particulars. So Aristotle azal. 
post. I xx 822 23: Aéyw 6€ dvw pév rip 
éml 7d Kabddov, Kdrw bé Thy éml 7d Kara 
pépos. Cf. metaph. B ili g98> 17 et pev 
yap Ort Ta KaAdNov MAANOY apxal, pavepov 
OTL TA dvwTadtw TOV yevav...TATa yap Né- 
yeTan KaTa TaVTOD. 

1. ws éml ti tkavdv edOors] I agree 
with Prof. Geddes, though for very dif- 
ferent reasons, in holding that ixavdv 
does not mean the av7o ayaéév. In this 
passage Sokrates is avowedly setting forth 
his de’repos mos: he has declared his 
inability (99 D) to attain to the adro aya- 
éév. Now if txavdy means the avrd 
ayabsv, we have here described no dev- 
tepos mAovs, but the perfect dialectic of 
which Sokrates at present despairs; and 
we ought to exchange the term v7éGeos 
for dpx7j. By the superior method we 
use our vrobécers merely as steps to the 
avrd adyabov: having reached this we are 
enabled to descend step by step, verifying 
every one of the vro@éces by which we 
ascended: so that the knowledge of the 
avro dyadéy is essential to the real know- 
ledge of all our generalisations from the 
highest to the lowest. But since the 
inferior method only is attempted here, 
ixavoy must merely mean a Umdects com- 
prehensive enough to satisfy the antago- 
nist or our own doubts. Olympiodoros, 
though his phraseology is sadly confused, 
means rightly when he says djmewov dé, TO 
det dporoyotpevoy pavar Kal Tovds avTo- 
mlorous vrobéces Te Kal apxas. 

dpa St otk dv ipors] i.e. you 
would not make a confusion between ar- 
guments intended to prove your bmobeots 


and arguments applicable to deductions 
therefrom: e.g. in the case that follows, 
you would not confuse a demonstration of 
the ideal theory with a demonstration of 
the immortality of the soul, which is a 
corollary from the former. In other 
words the processes which are not to be 
confounded are (1) the establishment of 
the vrodéoas, (2) the comparison of the 
cpunueéva with the vmd@eots, cf. 100 A. As 
Grote says, ‘during this debate [on the 
dpunuéva] Plato would require his op- 
ponent to admit the truth of the funda- 
mental hypothesis provisionally. If the 
opponent chose to impugn the latter, he 
must open a distinct debate on that ex- 
press subject. Plato insists that the dis- 
cussion of the consequences flowing from 
the hypothesis shall be kept quite apart 
from the discussion on the credibility of 
the hypothesis itself’. In the sarcastic 
remarks that follow Plato indicates the 
difference between the aim of the ¢udd- 
coo. and that of the dvTioyixol: the 
former seek Tv dvTwy Tu evpedy, the latter 
This spirit of self- 
satisfaction is exorcised by dialectic ; cf. 
Theactetus 177 B. pbpors is Madvig’s cor- 
rection for ¢ijpo.o, which is retained by Z. 
and St. ovd« dv pipovo means ‘you would 
not get muddled’, but the active gives a 
preciser sense. 

102A. Plato brings in this brief inter- 
lude with his usual skill. The emphatic 
approval expressed by Echekrates of the 
principles just laid down serves to im- 
press on us that by them we must stand 
or fall. We have staked all upon this 
last effort; we have chosen our own 
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EX. N») Ala, 6 Baldev, exdtwos ye Oavpactads. yap joe 
Soxe? bs évapyds TH Kal optxpov vodv exovre eirreiv éxeivos TadTa. 

@AIA. Lavy pév otv, & Eyéxpates, kal aot Tots Tapovow 
édokev. 

EX. Kat ydp iptv rots drotas, viv 8& dxovovow, adda Tiva 
51) Hv Ta pera TadTa NeEYOEévTa ; 

L. @ATA. ‘Os pév éyod otwat, eel adta TadTa cuvexwpnOn, 
kal dpmoroyeiro elval te Exactov TAY cidav Kal TovTwY Tarra 
peTarapBdvovta avtav TovtTav Thy émavuplay loyew, TO 67 peTa 
rabta npdta, Ei 84, 4 8 bs, tadra ottas Aéyeus, dp ovx, bTaV 
Sypiav Lwxpatous pps pelbw eivar, Daidwvos dé éAaTT@, éyets 
TOT elvar ev TO Yeppla auddtepa, Kal péyeOos Kal omiKpoTNTa ; 


"Eyoye. 


battle-ground, on which alone we can 
hope for victory. Nothing could better 
mark the gravity of the crisis than this 
momentary pause in the narrative. 

I0o2 A—I03 A, ¢. l. Assuming then 
that ideas exist corresponding to the hy- 
potheses, and that by participation in 
them particulars possess their attributes, 
Sokrates proceeds thus. When we say 
Simmias is bigger than Sokrates and 
less than Phaedo, we are speaking loosely: 
in reality Simmias partakes of the ideas 
of great and small; and it is greatness 
in him which is bigger than smallness in 
Sokrates, and smallness in him that is 
less than greatness in Phaedo. For it 
has nothing to do with the personality of 
Simmias Sokrates and Phaedo, as such, 
that one is greater or less than another. 
We observe then that (1) two opposite 
ideas can coexist in the same subject, 
although (2) such opposite ideas cannot 
combine with each other, either (3) as they 
exist absolutely in nature, or (4) as they 
are manifested in concrete particulars. 
And this incapacity of one opposite idea 
to take upon it the nature of the other is 
true of all pairs of opposite ideas as well 
as great and small. 

Setting aside the metaphysical objec- 
tions to the doctrine of ideas of relation, 
which we have here in its most pronounced 


"AANA yap, 7 8 bs, 6uoroyels TO TOV Yupplav Urrepévew 


form, it conveniently serves Plato’s pur- 
pose to show that in particulars contradic- 
tory ideas may coexist. In 103 D we pass 
on to the next stage. We are here deal- 
ing with the participation by particulars 
in ideas which are not essential to their 
nature. Greatness and smallness are not 
essential to a man as heat is essential 
to fire and cold to snow. With this 
chapter it is well to contrast Parmenides 
150 A foll. 

7. éme att@ tatta cvvexwpryOny] 
Sokrates now assumes the existence of 
the ideas, though at present he is unable 
to attain cognition of them: that is, he 
assumes that his vro@écevs more or less 
faithfully represent the substantial realities. 
Taking then the ideas as the true airlac 
mepl yevécews kal POopas, it remains to 
examine whether the immortality of the 
soul is a legitimate deduction from this 
theory. 

8. dda] i.e. concrete existence. 

Ta\Xa is constantly used thus in the Par- 
menides. 
Aéyets Td7’ elvor] The ideas are 
the cause of comparison, as of everything 
else. It is through partaking of the ideas 
of great and small that Simmias is com- 
parable in point of size with other men. 

13. TO Toy Diyplav darepéxerv] ‘as to 
Simmias being bigger than Sokrates, you 
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Zwxpérous ovy Os Tols PHLact Aéeyera o'tw Kal Td arnOés eet. 
ov yap Trou mepunevan Supply v Umepéyely TOUTH TO Zopeplay Elva, 
ara TO peryeBer ¢ 0 Tuyyaver NOM ovd av Sexparous drrepexewy, 
OTL Se«pdrns 6 BOTS éoriv, GAN OTL opmLKpOTNTA exet 0 
as. 
PaiSwvos drrepéxer Oa 7@ bru DalSov 6 Daidwov éotiv, adr’ ort 


Lexpatns mpos Td éxelvov eerecOse Ovdsé ye ad v1r0 


péyebos & xe 6 Daidswv ape oye Zipputov THK POTHTA 5 "Kote Tavta. 
Otrtws apa 6 Dopptas TN ah exer opuKpos Te Kal yas Elva, 


év Hee, ov duporépar, TOU pep! TO peyeber Sarepéxew| |TV oHLKpo- 


ak UmeXov, T@ 5é TO wéyeOos THS PE pOTITOS Tape Uarepexov. 
Kab dipuce perdidcas, ’ 'Eovxa, én, Kai Evyypagunes épety, GAN’ ovv 


Eyer yé Tov ws réyoo. 


admit the truth is not as expressed in the 
words’. Strictly speaking Simmias is 
not bigger than Sokrates, for the person- 
ality of two men cannot be compared in 
respect of size. The only things that can 
be so compared are great and small: 
therefore it is the greatness in Simmias 
which we compare with the smallness 
that is in Sokrates. But to say that Sim- 
mias gua Simmias is greater or less than 
Sokrates gua Sokrates, would be non- 
sense. 

8. erovuplay exer] because he par- 
ticipates in the two opposite ideas. This 
predication of opposite attributes exhibits 
particulars in sharp contrast to the ideas, 
of which no such contrary predication is, 
to the Sokrates of the Phaedo, possible: 
cf. Parmenides 129 B el ev yap ard 7 
Suowd Tis dmépawer avdpore yuyu omen a 
a, dvdpoun buoww, Tépas dv, oluat, mv: el 
38 ra TobTww meTéxovTa auporépuy aupd- 
rene dmopalver twemov00Ta, ovdey euovye, 

& Znvev, drorov doxet elva, The whole 
passage 129 A—I30 A should be com- 
pared, where Sokrates is stating the earlier 
Platonic doctrine, which in the latter part 
of the dialogue Plato criticises with a view 
to its modification. 

9. mv cpixpdryta téxov] This 
reading is due to Madvig, who thus ren- 
ders the sentence: ‘alterius magnitudini 
exiguitatem suam superandam subminis- 


5 
a 

» 
Ww) 


Suvédyn. Aéyo dé rods vera, Bovhopevos 


trans, alteri magnitudinem exiguitatem 
superantem praebens’; i.e. Simmias sub- 
mits his smallness to be exceeded by the 
greatness of Phaedo and presents his 
greatness to exceed the smallness of 
Sokrates. On the whole this seems the 
best attempt to disentangle this trouble- 
some sentence that has yet been made. 
The ordinary reading is varepéxwy, which 
is thus translated by Mr Cope: ‘exceeding 
the shortness of the one by excess of 
height, and lending to the other by com- 
parison a size exceeding his own short- 
ness’, The grave objection to this reading 
and interpretation is that in the first 
clause drepéxwv is followed by the accu- 
sative, in the second vmepéxov by the 
genitive. The verb may, it is true, take 
either case; but surely Plato would not 
use both constructions in the same breath. 
Wyttenbach, Heindorf, and Ast recon- 
struct the passage each in his own 
way: Madvig’s remedy is however the 
simplest. 

11. &vyypadukas épetv] 
am going to talk in the style of an in- 
denture’. évyypad7 is the regular term 
for a legal document, especially a bond 
or covenant. Sokrates makes fun of the 
clumsy sentence he has just uttered, which 
he compares to the cumbrous pedantry of 
legal phraseology. 


‘it seems I 
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> / , A \ / 
d0Eat coi orrep ewol. euol yap paiveras ov povoy avTo TO péyebos 
i / 9, ’ / vA / \ \ i > A \ \ > ¢€ lal 
ovdémoT eOédew dua wéya Kal optxpov elvat, adda Kal TO év npiv 
\ 2999 L ¢ / 
uéyebos ovdérote mpocdévyerOar TO opiKpov ovd éOérey vTrEpé- 
> \ aA \o nv / we Fees. 9 8 
xeoOat, dra dvoiy 7d Erepov, ) pevyew Kal VTEeKYwpEly, OTAV AUTO 
» tf > 
mpooln TO évavtiov, TO oputkpov, ) TpoceNOovTos Eéxelvov aTroNw- 
/ € yj \ \, if AS t > 1M/ > 
Névae' Urromevoy bé Kal deEdmevov THY TuLKpOTHTA ovVK eOEEW Eivat 
R 5 \o ce / \ 
Erepov 1) OTep Hv. BaTrep eyo SeEdweEvos Kal UTopElvas THY opML- 
: G caus / rh or ese 
KpoTnTa, Kai éTL OV OoTrEp Ell, OUTOS 0 aUTOS TpLKPOS eiuL’ eKelvo 
3 te due > / \ \ 
dé ov TeToAunKey péya Ov cpiKpov eivat’ os 8 atTws Kal TO 
\ Ne: et a! 2) 26€ \ / iy, A) ys 3 1e. 
omtKpov TO ev nuiv ovK eOérEL TrOTE péya YylyverVat OVE Eivat, OV 
of. > \ a > / oA a (v4 > vA ’ / / 0, , 
aXXo ovdey Tay évaytiov ets dv OTrEP HY awa TovvavTioy yiyvecOat 


I. ov povoy avTd TO péyeDos] Ac- 
cording to the earlier Platonism, the idea 
exists (1) absolutely apart from the sen- 
sible world, xwpicrn, (2) inherent in 
phenomena, to which it imparts their at- 
tributes. Not only are opposite ideas 
incapable of communion, as existing apart 
by themselves, but also as informing par- 
ticulars. 
becomes manifest when the argument is 
applied to yux7. 

4. YH pevyew Kal drexxwpetv] If any 
object that was great becomes small, the 
idea of greatness either withdraws from it 
and goes elsewhere or is extinguished ; 
and the idea of smallness takes its place. 
But under no circumstances can the idea 
of greatness remain in the object and ac- 
cept the attribute of smallness, thus con- 
tradicting its own nature. 

6. ‘ropévov] Schanz has adopted 
Hirschig’s vrouetvar, against all authority, 
The change of tense is however perfectly 
proper. Awaiting the approach of the 
other idea is a prolonged process, ac- 
cepting it is an act performed once for 
all. In the next sentence vmopelvas de- 
notes the actual completion of the process 
in a specified instance. 

ovk ede] ‘it will not consent to 
abide and accept smallness and thus 
become different from what it was, in the 
way that I accept and abide smallness 


The importance of this point . 


and still remaining the man I am, without 
losing my identity am small; whereas it 
has never submitted, while remaining 
great, to be small’. That is to say, if 
Sokrates déyerac cutxpornta, we have a 
small Sokrates, which involves no in- 
congruity nor loss of identity; but if 
greatness déxerar cuuKpornta, we have 
small greatness, which is incongruous 
and impossible. Schmidt (4r7#. Comme. 
II p. 41) discusses this passage at great 
length : he would read ovx« é0é\ew efvac 
ére Omep mv, comparing 103 E dekdwevoy 
Thy Wuxporyra &re elvar dep Hv, op Kal 
Yuxpov. There is much to be said for 
this; but I think the vulgate may be de- 
fended, as indicating that in the one case 
a change of identity is involved but not 
in the other: the incongruity in fact lies 
in the supposed retention of its identity 
by the idea under circumstances which 
render its retention impossible. cuexpdv 
véyedos would remain péyeGos but yet be 
érepov. Moreover Schmidt’s reading an- 
ticipates the point made in péya dy ou 
On the whole therefore it is 
better to make no change. 

8. odTos 6 aiTos opiKpds lyr] “I, 
this same Sokrates, am small’. 

9. teTdApnke] as in 103 D roduroey. 
The perfect expresses the fixed constitu- 
tion of the idea: it has been ordained by 
nature not to endure smallness, 


‘ 
Kpov elvat, 
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\ ce ’ > SE 9F 3 Me 3 lal , 
103 Te Kat eivat, aN HTOL aTépyeTat 7) aTOduUTAL év ToTw TO Trabn- 
LA 1 c / 
Hatt. Lavraracuw, én 6 Ké8ns, ota datveral por. 
AL K , 5 A ie ’ fy 74 Pieler ’ 
- Kai tis ceive tev Tapivtwy dxoicas—batis 8 Fv, ob 


p 


m 


capes péuvnwat—llpos Gedy, ov« ev rots mpdabev ruiv XSyows adrd 
TO évavtiov TOV VUVL Neyomévav WpmoroyElTO, eK TOD éXdTTOVOS TO 
peilov yiyverOar Kat x Tod welfovos 76 EXaTTOv, Kal dreyvds abty 
civat 1) yéveows Tois évavtiows, éx Tav évavtiwv; viv Sé pou SoKet 


re fA) JA a ? ” / Ne U 
EYETUAL OTL TOUTO OUK AV TIOTE YEVOLTO. Kal O Lexparns Tapa- 


B Baroy tiv Keparynv Kal axovoas, Avdpixds, én, dreuvnudvevkas, 


> , > A \ 8 , A A , \ A , 
ov mevToL Evvoeis TO OLahépov Tov TE VOY Neyouévov Kal TOD TéTE. 
, ssi \ > / 3 lal > 
TOTE pev yap eEheyeTO Ex TOD evavTiov TpdywaTos TO évaytilov 
A , A \ oe oN \ an 
Tmpaypa yiyverOat, vov Oé btt avTo 7d évaytiov éavT@ évavtiov ovK 


a / v \ > ¢ a v \ > a , Se \ 
av TOTE YEVOLTO, OUVTE TO EV NMLY OVTE TO EV TH ucEL. TOTE meV 


/ L2 } \ lal > / \ 
yap, & pire, Tept TOY EyovTwY TA 

sh rn 
avTa TH ékeivov éTavumia, vov Oé 


I. éy Toit TO warpari] i.e. ev 
T@ Tpocévat aire 70 évayriov. 

103 A—C, ¢. li. One of the company 
suggests that this doctrine is inconsistent 
with our former theory of generation 
from opposites (70 C foll.). Sokrates re- 
plies that then we were speaking of par- 
ticulars possessing the attributes of such 
opposites, but now we deal with the ab- 
solute opposites themselves. The former 
can pass from one to the other of two 
opposite conditions ; but the opposite itself 
can never put on the nature of its opposite. 

8. mapaBaddy tiv Kearny] ‘bend- 
ing his head to listen’. As Heindorf 
suggests, the objector probably spoke in 
a low voice through diffidence. 

9. dySpixds] Sokrates is never with- 
out a word of praise for any mark of 
interest or intelligence in his listeners, 
Plato is fond of the word avdpixas and 
its cognates to express staunchness in 
argument: cf. Theactetus 204 EB, Phaedrus 
265 A, Republic 454 B, Laws 752 B: in the 
last two instances ironically. 

10. ov pévrou évvoets TO Sradépov] 
The distinction is clear enough. The 
concrete particular is not in itself opposed 
to either of the opposites, therefore it can 


12. 


BJ / > / ’ if 
EVaVTIa EXEyOMEV, ETTOVOMALOVYTES 


\ 3 vd ’ lal e 
TTEPpl EKELVMY AVTMV WY €VOVT@V 


admit either of such opposites without 
contradicting itself; but the opposites 
themselves are so mutually exclusive that 
neither can admit the other without self- 
contradiction. Hot water can become 
cold, because water is not itself opposite 
to hot or cold, nor is any attribute es- 
sential to it which is opposed to either. 
But hot cannot become cold without 
manifest contradiction of its own nature. 
Similarly, when we generated ¢dy from 
TeOvnkos, we did not mean that death be- 
came life, but simply that things that live 
have passed over from a state of death 
into a state of life. In the next chapter 
however we shall see that a further re- 
finement must be made. 

13. ovrTe TO éy Hiv] Simmias can be 
small and great by participation in the 
ideas of small and great; but the idea of 
greatness in him can never have the 
quality of smallness, so that Simmias 
should be small by virtue of its imma- 
nence. For év 77 pvoec compare Par- 
menides 132 D Ta mev eldn TadTa wWomep 
mapadelynara éordvae ev Ty poet, 

15. Ty ékelvov éerovupla] Here Plato 
propounds a theory of predication. When 
we say that Sokrates is small, we do not 
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éyer THY erravupia ra dvopatspueva’ avta & éxetva ovK av Torté 
pane eedijoat ryéveo ly adap ov befao Pau, Kab a Preyras 7 pos 6. 
TOV KeSqra elev, “Apa (ey TOU, @ KeSys, epn, Kal o€ TL TOUT@V 
érdpakev dy be elev; 6 8 <OvK> ad, &bn, 6 KeBys, oUTMS Exo" 


, , a 
KalTol oU TL A€YW WS OU TOANG pe TApaTTEL. 


SvvwporoynKapev 


> a nr / ec lal \ > / 
dpa, 7 © 6s, amda@s TodTO, pndeTOTE EVaYTLOV EavT@ TO EvAaVTLOV 


écecOat. Wavraracw, én. 


LIL. 
Oeppov Tt Kanrets Kal Wuxpor ; 
Ma Av’ ovx éyorye. 


xedvos TO Wuxpov; Nai. 


"Ere 87 po Kal Tobe oKEervat, En, ef dpa TvVOporOYNEELS. 
"Eyorye. 
"AX Erepov TL Tupos TO Oepmov Kai ErEpov TLD 
"AAG TOdeE y Olas Soke? col, ovdETTOTE 


9 2 Lf \ ae 
Ap omep xLova Kal TUP ; 


, > es > a y Ud 
xuova ovoav SeEapéevnv TO Oepucv, dorep ev Tois EuTpoobev ErE- 
/ 2 \ / lal 

ryomev, ete écecOar OTrep HY, XLOva Kal Oeppwov, dra TpoTLOVTOS TOD 


mean that Sokrates and small are the 
same thing, but we call Sokrates after the 
name of the idea whose attribute he pos- 
sesses. To mark this point was necessary 
because of the confusion into which An- 
tisthenes and others had fallen in the 
matter of predication. The difference 
between Plato’s treatment of the subject 
in the Phaedo and in the Sophzst has been 
dealt with in the introduction § 5. 

4. ovK av] ‘no, not thistime’, The 
mss, are corrupt here: I have adopted the 
text of Schanz, except that he brackets 
6 KéBys. Z. and St. have ovx at, épn 6 
KéBns. 

103 C—104 C,¢. lii, The mutually ex- 
clusive opposites, hot and cold, are not 
identical with fire and snow; yet we see 
that fire will not admit cold, nor snow 
heat. Whence we infer that there may 
be an idea which is not one of a pair of 
opposites, but which may exclude one of 
such opposites. For instance, the idea of 
odd is opposite to that of even, and ex- 
clusive of it. Also the idea of three, 
though not opposite to even, excludes it, 
because the idea of three necessarily carries 
with it the idea of odd. Similarly the idea 
of even and the idea of two exclude the 
idea of odd. Thus it appears that there 
are (t) opposite ideas which are mutually 


exclusive, (2) other ideas, not identical 
with any such opposite but necessarily 
partaking of it, which, equally with that 
opposite, exclude the other opposite. 

After establishing in the fiftieth chapter 
that opposite ideas cannot enter into com- 
munion, Plato’s next task is to show that 
this incommunicability extends to other 
ideas, which, though not themselves op- 
posite to anything, are inseparably com- 
bined with one of such opposites and 
therefore necessarily exclude the other. 

Q. Oep Xtdva kal rtp] Plato at first 
speaks of hot, cold, fire, snow, without 
distinctly specifying whether he means 
ideas or particulars: presently however he 
gives a precise statement: we have in 
Tog A (1) mepurrév, the idea of odd, (2) 
Tptds, the idea of three, (3) rpia, the three 
particulars informed by the rpids. 

12. Xtdva ovoav] Schanz writes yudva 
twice, which is far from euphonious and 
surely unnecessary, the subject being 
readily supplied from the preceding sen- 
tence. 

év Tots eurpor bev] 102 EF. 

13. Xtova Kal Oepudy] ‘at once snow 
and hot’, The sense is perfectly right, 
and I cannot understand why Schanz 
should bracket kal Oepudyv, as he does cat 
Yuxpoy in E. For the phrase yidva Kat 
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Ilavu ye. Kat rod 
aA = / a an > a XN id / Ey bd lal 

TUp YE aU TpoTLovTOs TOD Yruxpod avTe@ 7) VmeELévar ) dTrodEia Oat, 
> t \ if ¢, 

ov fevTOL TOTE TOApncEL SeEduevov THY uyxpoTnTa Ere elvar SrrEp 

i A N / > na 5 

nv, TUp Kal ~uxpov. “AdnO}, ébn, Néyers. “"Eotw dpa, i & bs, 


Oeppod ) vrexywpyncev [avTo] 1) drrodeto bau, 


* Noy a Y or \ , 9.4 \ 5 > n 
TEpl EVLA TWVY TOLOVTMV, WOTE Ky [OVO aU’TO TO Eldos aktodabat 


an ’ fal IEA > x \ « 

TOU AUTOU oOVO"ATOS Els TOV aEL YpoVOY, AAXA Kal dAXO TL, 0 eoTE 
\ > ed Lal y Oe A > th \ bh AN WA s Bg NS. 
Lev ovK Exelvo, Eyer O€ THY éxelvou opi ael OTavTep 7. ru bE ev 

a 4 € 
totade laws éctat cadhéctepov 0 éyw. 
a r Ryle WZ A , 2 
det TovTOU Tod dvomaTos TUyYavel, bTreEp VOY éyouer' ) ob; Tlavy 


\ 
TO yap TrepiTTOv del Trou 


s mr, a f a a D « 
ye. “Apa povov Taéy dvtwy, ToUTo yap épwTe, 7) Kal ado TL, O 


Gepudv is explanatory of the whole clause 


. Oekauévny 7d Oepuov err ExecOar omep Hy, 


the result of which process would be pre- 
cisely what Plato says, hot snow. Schanz 
seems to refer it to the dep jy alone. 
Hirschig goes so far as to bracket all 
three words; also wip xal Wuxpov below. 
I cannot see that the shadow of suspicion 
attaches to them. 

I. adtodetobat] That which dzé)- 
Avrae is of course not the idea, which is 
as imperishable existing év 77 xudve as 
existing év 77 gUcec : what perishes is the 
quality of snow which the particular pos- 
sesses by the immanence of the idea of 
snow—the sensible form of snow, such 
as those described in 7%maeus 50 C as 
elodvTa Kal éé:6vTa: this however is to 
explain Plato’s words by means of an 
analysis which he had not yet made. 

4. torw dpa, q 8 os] ‘it is the case 
then with some ideas of this kind that not 
only do we recognise the right of this 
idea itself to the same name in perpe- 
tuity, but also that of some other idea, 
not being identical with it, which, when- 
ever it exists, always possesses the form 
of the other’. For the construction éoruy 
wore cf. 93 B. 

6. rod avTod dydpartos}] So Schanz: 
rightly, it would seem; cf. below, ro yap 
mepurtov del mou det rovTov Tod dyduaros 
tuyxdvew. In support of éavtod Prof. 
Geddes refers to 104 A peTd Tod éavrod 


évéuaros. But there, as well as in r@ re 


airs dvouare below, a comparison is in- 


volved which is absent here. Z. and St. 
give éaurov. 
7. TH ékelvou pophyv] On this 


Wyttenbach observes ‘notatur alius ver- 
borum usus: quo eldos ut universalius 
habetur, “op@y minus universale et quasi 
communio 70d eldous: veluti s2merus im- 
par eldos dicitur, ¢via autem illius nopdhy 
habere’. But this distinction cannot 
be maintained; for, as Wyttenbach him- 
self points out, in 104 D Plato says 7 
éevavtia idéa éxelyy TH hoppy H dv Toro 
dmepyagnra, where popdy=T@ mepitT@. 
In fact popéy, eldos, and iééa are in the 
present passage interchangeable words. 
‘The species has the “op¢i of the genus 
present, with whatever else that uopp7) may 
be combined’, says Prof. Geddes, rightly. 

éru 8& év tote8e] No fresh point is 
introduced here: Plato is merely illus- 
trating his proposition more fully. From 
his second example he again draws the 
inference stated in 103 E, which he gives 
in a more complete form in 1o4 B. 

IO. TovTo yap épwTa] ‘ for this is the 
point of my question’. These words 
direct the attention of the hearer to the 
proposition on which most stress is laid: 
viz. that there are ideas which are not 
logically opposite to anything, but which 
nevertheless contain the principle of some 
opposite and therefore refuse to combine 
with the rival opposite. The vital im- 
portance of this we shall presently see. 
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lal , nN \ taNS hg n 
ote pev ovy Orrep TO TrepiTTOV, bums Sé Sel avTO peTa TOU EavTOU 104 


dvépuaros Kal tobro Kanreiv del, dud TO oTW TepuKEéval, GoTE TOD 
TepuTtoo pndémote atroreimecOar; Ey € avTO eivat otov Kal 7 
tplas mévovbe Kal dAAG TOANA. TKOTTEL O€ TEPL THs Tplados* apa 
ov SoKel or TO TE AUTHS dvduaTL del TpocaryopeuTéa eival Kal TO 
Tod TEpiTTOd, OvTOS OVY oUTEP THS TpLddos; GAN buws oUTH Tes 
mépuxe Kal } TpLas Kal 1) TewTTas Kal oO Huious ToD dpiOpuod amas, 
ote ovkK Ov OTEP TO TepiTTOY del ExacTOS aUTOY éoTL TEpLTTOS” 
kat at ta S00 Kal Ta TéeTTAaApa Kal amas 6 Erepos av atixos TOD 
apiOuod ovK @v bTep TO ApTLov buws ExacToOs avVT@V apTLOs EoTLY 
ae’ ovyyopels 7) OD ; IIlés yap ovx; bn. “O rtoivuv, pn, Rov- 
Aopat OnrOaat, dOper. or Oé TOOE, OTL halveTat ov povoy exeiva 
Ta évavtia GANA ov Seyomeva, GAGA Kal boa OVK oVT GAANXOLS 
évaytia éyev del Tavavtia, ovdé TadTa Eouxe Seyowéevows éxelynv THV 
idéav 7) av TH ev avTols ovon éevayTia 7, AAN errLovans avTHS TOL 


bl] / x ¢ 4a 
ATOANUPEVA 1 UTTEKY@POVITA. 


2. Kal TovTO KaNety] sc. mepiTTév. 
7. 6 Hpiovs Tov dpiOod daas] ‘the 


entire half of the set of numbers’ COPE. 
For the construction cf. Thucydides vir 
8 Tas tusoelas TOv vedy. odvs is simi- 
larly used, Thuc. 1 5 Tov mXeicrov Tod 
Blov: and other like idioms are given in 
Wagner’s note. 

ov povoy éxetva ta evavtia] ‘ not 
only those original opposites refuse to 
admit each other, but also those, ~which, 
though not opposite one to another, 
always contain the opposites, seem no 
more likely to admit the idea which is 
opposite to the idea they contain, but on 
its approach they either perish or with- 
draw’. 


12. 


That is to say rptas is not oppo- 
site to duds, but it contains an opposite, 
mepitTov, to the idea, dprvov, contained in 
duds. Therefore rpias equally with ze- 
pirrov excludes dprioy and duds excludes 
TEpUTTOV. 

16. drodhvpeva 7) trekxwpodvTa] As 
Ast says, the construction is as though 
gawerat had been written instead of 
€ouKe, 

104 C—105 B, ¢. lili, Let us define 
these ideas more closely. Such an idea 


xX ? / x / \ > 
n ov dynoomey Ta TPla Kal aTro- 


is not itself one of two opposite ideas; 
nevertheless, into whatsoever particulars 
it informs it carries along with it one of 
these opposites; so that the particulars 
are called not only by the name of their 
own idea, but by the name of this oppo- 
site also; nor can they admit the other 
opposite without ceasing to be what they 
are. For instance three particulars are 
three by participation in the ideal triad; 
but they are also odd, because the triad 
always carries with it the idea of oddness. 
Consequently they can never admit the 
idea of even without ceasing to be three. 
Of this a number of other examples are 
given. 

It might be thought that in the last 
chapter we had already a sufficient ac- 
count of these ideas. But in the present 
chapter one important addition is made. 
Now we not only say of the a\N drra 
that they @ye rd évayria, but also that 
they émipéper Tau évavrla els 6 Te dy Ka- 
tdoxy. This is a necessary corollary to 
the foregoing; but Plato desires to bring 
it out as prominently as possible, because 
this is the point at which the whole ar- 
gument is aimed. Thus the gist of this 
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A ld \\ ” ¢ a / a 
Neta Oat mpoTepov Kal AAO OTLOdY TeicecOaL, Tply UTopmeivar ETE 


ie ” ” le > 

Tplia dvTa aptia yeveoGar; Lavy peév ody, pn 6 KéBys. Ovde 
/ Sy Ser: > / 5 

Env, 7 & Os, €vaytiov yé éate Suds Trad. Ov ydp otv. OvK dpa 


ti \ y Ne. Mi > € 
fovov Ta €ldn Ta évavtia ovy Viropéver eridvTa GANG, GARG Kal 
v . v \ >’ / > 
GX’ atta Ta évavTia ovx VTroméver émLovTa. 


"Arn béctata, Edn, 
DEveELs. 
, 7 5 ® 5 . 
LITT. Bovre odv, 7 S bs, éav ofot 7 Gpev, 6ptadpeOa orroia 
nr 1 eo} 4 / fo > > l4 2 5) 
tavta €otiv; Ilavu ye. “Ap ovy, pn, & KéBys, tade ein av, a6 


TL av KaTdoXN fn movoy avayKates THY avToOD iday ato ioxewy, 
adda Kat évaytiov aei Twos; Ids Néyers; “Qomep apts édéyomev. 
oic8a yap Symov bts a dv 1 Tév TpLdV ida KaTAaTYN, dvayKY 
autots ov ovov TpLoly eivat GANG Kal TrepiTTols. Llavu ye. *Emt 
TO ToLovToY Oy, pawéy, 7 éevavtia idéa exelvn TH wophy, 1) av TOvTO 
amepyatntat, ovdéror av édOor. Ov yap. Eipyatero 6é ye 7 
mepittoTns; Nat. *Evavria b€ tavty 4 Tod dptiov’ Nai, *Emi 
Ta Tpia dpa 7 TOD aptiou idéa ovdérroTe HEE. Ov Sita. "“Apowpa 
87) Tov aptiov Ta tpia. "Apoipa. "Avdptios dpa 7 tpias. Nai. 


dwcithe idea of itself. 
ies plain enough. 
en) stance, occupying the concrete three, forces 


9% © the latter to receive not only the special 


chapter lies in its application of the prin- 
ciple to concretes. 

8. addtdy Kxatdsxy] ‘which, what- 
ever they occupy, compel that to have not 
only its own idea, but always that of some 
opposite as well’. The word xardoxy 
marks the fresh point: what the idea occu- 
pies or informs can be nothing else but 
particulars. 

9. Thy atTov iSéay] i.e. éxelvov 6 TH 
dv katdoxn- Woblrab strangely remarks 
‘avrod beziiglich auf den Plurala’. To 
say nothing of the grammar, this makes 
sheer nonsense, representing the idea as 
Plato’s meaning is 
The ideal triad, for in- 


idea, tpuds, but also the idea of a certain 
opposite, mepirrév. 

10. éyayrlov del Tivos] There is so 
much confusion in the mss. that it would 
be rash to assert confidently what is the 
true reading. This however gives pre- 
cisely the sense required and differs from 
the best mss. only in the omission of air. 


Notwithstanding that atr@ has over- 
whelming ms. authority I cannot believe 
it genuine. The only plan for making 
sense of it is to read de¢ with Schmidt for 
aet, But the phraseology ‘but it also has 
need of some opposite’ is so glaringly in- 
appropriate that it is incredible that Plato 
wroteit. I have therefore with the Ziirich 
editors ejected avr@, which Schanz re- 
tains within brackets. Ast’s del 54 Tivos 
is not bad, possibly accounting for the 
corruption d7vos. 

13. ékelvy TH Poppy] see on 103 E. 

14. elpydtero St 7 mepirtétys] The 
ms. reading 7 mepir77 is surely indefen- 
sible. Plato never uses such a phrase as 7 
mepitrn toéa, which would indeed be some- 
thing very like nonsense. Probably he 
wrote either 7} Tov mepirrod or % mepirTd- 
rns: the latter, which was suggested to 
me by Mr Jackson, I have ventured to 
adopt, as the mildest remedy I can find 
for an evident corruption. Compare 105C 
ovk pO @ dv mepiTToTNS. 

15. éml rd tela] i.e. three particulars. 

17. dvdptios dpa y tptds] The word 
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éxelv, eb’ 8 Tu av avro in, ato TO ériépov THY Tod emipepopevov 
évavTutnta pndérote SéFecOat. madiv O€ dvaptpvncKov' ov yap 
NElpov TodraKls aKxovew. Ta TévTE THY TOD dpTiov ov dékeTat, 
10 ode TA Séxa THY TOD TWepiTTOd, TO SuTAacLoY’ TodTO meV Oty Kal 
| avts dd\Aw <ovK> evartiov, duos 58 THY TOD TepiTTOd ov SéEerat. 


5 Ni la) Nace \ ad 
ovde TO HuLOALOY OVSE TAAXA TA TOLAUTA, TO Hulov, THY TOU oroUv, B 


dvaprvos is used instead of repitr7 to de- 
note the opposition to dprioy involved in 
the number three: the full significance of 
this mode of expression will be clear when 
we come to take the case of Wux7. 

1. €eyov éplracGar] Heindorf says 
‘é\eyor in his, ut saepe, idem fere est quod 
éxéhevov’. Cf. Aeschylus Agamemnon 955 
Aéyw kar’ dvdpa, un Oedv, céBew éué. 

2. ov Séxerar aitd 1d évavrlor] 
There seems no reason for omitting 76 
évavriov. ‘The opposite itself’ is dis- 
tinguished from the idea which is not, 
but implies, an opposite: and this is all 
that is meant by the word airé. Cf. 103 B. 
This seems to be the view of H. Schmidt 
(Lrit. Comm. 11 p. 58), who understands 
avro ‘nicht in dem streng philosophischen 
Sinne av sich’. Stallbaum’s plan of tak- 
ing 70 évayrloy in apposition to avrd is 
clumsy. 

5. Opa 81 el otras dpl{er] resumes the 
sentence begun at 6 rolyuy &\eyov oplcac- 
Aat, the construction of which is left im- 
perfect. 

pa) povoy td évayrloy] ‘that not only 
does the opposite refuse to admit its 
opposite, but whatever imports an oppo- 
site into that to which itself comes—that 
very importing idea can never admit the 
opposite of that which is imported’. 
Sokrates here speaks highly Evyypaguxds. 


Not only will odd refuse to admit even, 
but the triad, which imports the idea of 
odd (éxetvo 6 dy émipépy Te évavriov) into 
whatsoever it enters, will itself (avro ro 
émipépov) never admit even, the opposite 
of oddness which is imported by it (rj 
Tov émipepomevou evavtioryra). exelywis to 
be joined with émipépy. The present defi- 
nition differs from that in 104B in the 
introduction of the word émi@épew, which 
denotes that the principle is now being 
applied to concretes which are informed 
by the ideas. 

Io. Totro piv odv kal atrtd dddAw 
<ovtK> évavtioy] The insertion of ovk is 
absolutely necessary: there is no sense in 
which the number ten can be said to be 
contrary to anything else. Cf. 104 ¢ d\Xa 
kal doa ovx ovTa aA\jAas évavtla exer del 
Tavayria: and 104. Stallbaum’s defence 
of the vulgate apparently fails to satisfy 
even himself. 

12, ot8§ 1d Fpiddtov] ‘nor will & 
and the rest of the fractions whose de- 
nominator is 2 accept the idea of whole; 
nor yet will + and the fractions whose 
denominator is 3’, These last examples 
do not seem very felicitous, since we have 
no such definite contrast of opposites as 
in the case of odd and even. We must 
however take it thus: $ and } are not 


opposites to anything; they contain how- 
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ever the idea of fractionality, which is 
opposite to that of integrity, therefore they 
will never admit the latter. 

+d tpiov. Schanz brackets this as a 
gloss. 

105 B—D, ¢ liv. We are now en- 
abled to advance beyond our first sim- 
ple and safe hypothesis. When we are 
asked what by its immanence makes a 
thing hot, we shall no longer answer heat, 
but fire: similarly we shall assign fever 
as the cause of sickness, not disease; the 
monad as the cause of numerical imparity, 
not oddness. Applying this rule, when 
asked what is the cause of life in the body, 
Kebes answers soul; for soul contains in 
her the principle of life which is opposite 
to death; whence soul can never combine 
with death. 

We now see the significance of Plato’s 
insistence on his point that some ideas 
which are not opposites yet refuse to com- 
bine with certain opposites. Soul is not 
opposite to anything: but she stands in 
the same relation to the idea of life as 
fire does to that of heat and the triad to 
that of oddness. 

It is to be noted that a fourth term is 
added in this chapter. Hitherto we have 
had three, e.g. reperrérns, Tpids, Tpla: the 
general idea, the special idea and the par- 
ticular informed by the latter: now in 
addition to these three we have cou in 
which the particular resides; the fever 
that seizes on us is not the idea of fever, 
but a particular fever, which corresponds 
to rpla, while the idea of fever corresponds 


to rpids. Similarly the soul that quickens 
a particular body corresponds to Tpla. 
Now since this fourth term is itself in no 
wise material to the argument, —it matters 
nothing to the immortality of soul whether 
or not she resides in a body—I conceive 
the point of it is to emphasise the fact 
that these particulars too, muperos and 
yuy7, carry with them the ideas of vooos 
and ¢w7},,and consequently refuse to ad- 
mit their opposites. Hitherto it has only 
been the special idea which émupéper the 
general idea, 

3. Kal pa pord dv épwta] ‘and donot 
answer in the terms of the questions I put, 
but following the examples I shall give 
you’ i.e, to the question, what makes a 
thing Oepudv? the answer must be, not 
Gepudrns, but hp. The reading in the 
text has the best ms. authority and gives 
the best sense. 

5. tH dopadf éxelvny] Cf. 100 E 
doparés elvar cal enol Kal oTwouy GAW 
droKplvacbat OTe TH KANG TH Kana ylyverat 
xadd. For the use of dopanes cf. Z2macus 
SOA paxp@ Tpos adpOeav dopadéarepov 
elmeiy, OTe Xpuods. 

6. el ydp pod pe] ‘were you to ask 
me what must be inherent in a body to 
make it hot’, Stallbaum seems right in 
bracketing év r@: we thus have the same 
phrase three times over, with a slight 
variation in the order of the words. 
Schanz and others include owpare in the 
bracket; but it seems quite as much in 
place here as in the two passages below. 
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I. @ dv wuperds] i.e. he will specify 
the particular kind of sickness instead of 
using the general term: as Prof. Geddes 
puts it, the species is substituted for the 
genus. 


ys 


2. ® dv povds] Similarly, instead 
of assigning mepirrérys as the cause of 
oddness in a number, he will assign the 
idea of that particular odd number, what- 
ever it may be: povds, like muperos, is 
merely given as an example. 

6. 6 ti dy aity Katdoxy] It is to 
be noted that the usage of xardoyy here 
is different from that in 104D. The soul 
does not occupy the body in the sense in 


* which rpeds occupies rpla: the triad is the 


cause why the three are three, the soul is 
not the cause why body is body, but the 
cause why it is alive. The difference lies 
in this: the triad is the idea of three; the 
soul which quickens the body is not the 
idea of soul, but a particular soul, just as 
the fever is a particular fever. Thus we 
have the following terms (1) the idea of 
life, (2) the idea of soul, which carries the 
idea of life to particular souls, (3) the par- 
ticular soul, which vivifies the body, (4) the 
body in which is displayed this vivifying 
power, It is true that an idea of soul is 
a metaphysical monstrosity; but we can- 
not escape it here, first because otherwise 
Plato’s elaborate parallel breaks down, 
secondly because in the earlier Platonism 
an idea of soul is inevitable. Wherever 
there is a group of particulars called by 
the same name, we are told in the Refud- 
fic, there is an idea corresponding: there- 
fore since there are particular puyat, there 
must be adrd 6 éore Wuxy. This is one of 
the errors which Plato rectifies in his later 
dialogues; for the present we must bear 


with it. The whole point of this sentence 
is that not only the idea of soul but also 
a particular soul éripéper Cwrv, and ac- 
cordingly 76 évavtiov  atrhn émipéper ael 
ov pn more O¢énTat. 

105 D-——1o6D,c. lv. As then that which 
will not admit even is uneven, so that 
which will not admit death, namely soul, 
is deathless. Now if the negation of even 
or of heat or of cold necessarily implied 
indestructibility, then three and snow and 
fire would not perish at the approach of 
the opposite to the idea contained in them, 
but would merely withdraw from it. This 
however is not the case: these negations 
do not imply indestructibility ; therefore 
three and snow and fire can cease to 
exist at the approach of the opposite. 
But the negation of death does imply 
indestructibility : soul therefore, on the 
approach of death, not only refuses to 
admit it, but also refuses to perish: soul | 
is thus not only deathless but indestruc- 
tible. Indeed if the eternal principle of 
life could perish, then there is nothing in 
existence that should not perish. 

We have seen that wtp and zpla, on 
the approach of cold or evenness, had 
two alternatives open to them, either 
Umexxwpely or dwd\\voGac: what is not 
open to them is déyec@ar 7d évavrloy. 
Therefore if in any case dmd\\vobar 
were identified with déyerOar 7d évayrlor, 
it would necessarily be precluded. In 
the foregoing instances this is not so: 
dmddvoOac is not identical with béxerGar 
Yuxpov nor with béxecOar dprioy. Con- 
sequently both alternatives are open to 
wip and rpia. But in the case of wx} 
this identification actually occurs: déxer0ax 
7d ¢vavtloy is for the principle of life 
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déxec Oat Odvarov : droA\vcGa is the same 
as dévecOar Odvarov: therefore, since d€é- 
xec0a Odvarov is precluded, so also is 
amo\\voOa; else we should find soul 
doing what we have agreed is impossible, 
viz. admitting the opposite idea to the 
idea contained in it. 

6. i yoy 81 TavTa] 7av7a is in BCD, 
omitted by Z. and St. Schanz cites 
Alcib. I 109 C mpds Tav7’ dpa, 7d Sixacov, 
Tovs Novous TaLHTEL. 

10. d0dvatov dpa 7 Wuxy;] It is neces- 
sary to distinguish very carefully the mean- 
ing of d@dvaroy. All it denotes here is 6 
av Odvarov pn déxnrat: it is that which 
contains the opposite idea to Odvaros, as 
dvdprioy contains the opposite idea to 
dpriov. It signifies in fact not what soul 
is but what she is not; and for the pre- 
sent we must dissociate the word from 
the positive notion ofimperishability. We 
are now merely expressing the particular 
évaytlov which soul will not admit; that 
the exclusion of this évayriov involves 
indestructibility is an inference we do not 
reach until we declare that d@dvarov= 
dvédeOpov. Wyttenbach accurately says 
“g0dvarov hic dicitur 8 dv @dvarov pi) 


déxnrac: dvedeOpov, quod superveniente 
contrario ov daro\\uTa’. For a somewhat 
similar subtlety compare Aristotle ¢opica 
VI vi 14521 foll. where a@dvaroy is re- 
garded as logically distinguishable, though 
not actually separable, from d¢@aprov. 

IT, TOTO pey 57} arosedety Car haopev] 
What has been demonstrated is, not the 
eternal existence of soul, which is a sub- 
sequent inference, but that soul contains 
Dead soul 
would be analogous to cold fire or even 
three. It must be borne in mind that 
vx means the principle of life: a dead 
vital principle is a contradiction in terms. 
That this is only a preliminary step to 
the final induction is marked by the 
TOUTO MeV. 

14. el Td APeppov] If 7d adepuov were 
necessarily indestructible — that is, if 
bdePpos were the opposite idea to aepmor, 
then snow, as containing d@epyov, would 
not have the alternative of perishing on 
the approach of its opposite; it must 
withdraw whole and unmelted. yidy 


the opposite idea to death. 


dmro\ouevn would then be as impossible as 
xXLay Oepuy is now. 
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2. € 7d aipvxpov] The correction 
awuxpov, suggested by Wyttenbach, seems 
tome certain. In order to formulate his 
antitheses with the utmost precision, Plato 
has coined the words dvdpriov and &bep- 
Hoy, to express the direct opposites of 
dpriov and epudy: it seems hardly doubt- 
ful that he also coined the word dWuypov 
to express the direct opposite of Wuyxpor. 
dwuxrov, as Wyttenbach says, is the coun- 
terpart of a@épyavror, not of dOepuoy: and 
in a passage where Plato is choosing his 
terms with such extreme nicety the 
slightest failure in fitness is not to be 
tolerated. It is surprising that Wytten- 
bach’s admirable correction has been so 
completely ignored by subsequent edi- 
tors. Mr Jackson, independently of Wyt- 
tenbach, made the same emendation. 
dvxpov is confirmed by the corrupt read- 
ing Yuxpdv in Stobaeus ec/. 1 814. 

5. el pey 1d ddvatov] The inference 
that soul is immortal is not yet definitely 
drawn, but is based upon the two state- 


ments made in this sentence, (1) soul is 
aOavarov, i.e. she cannot combine with 
death and so become dead soul; (2) there- 
fore if d@dvarov involves avw\e8por, soul 
is dvd)eOpor, i.e. she cannot perish. When 
these two propositions are put side by 
side, it becomes obyious that the refusal 
of the soul to admit death implies her 
indestructibility, since we know that a@d- 
varov does involve avw\eOpov. 

7. 008’ ’rrat tebyyKvia] It is note- 
worthy that re@vnxvia has a different 
sense here from that of re@vn«éds in the 
discussion at 71 C: there it implied 
merely the state of separation of soul and 
body, but here denotes the actual de- 
struction of the soul. 

14. €b TOUT dpoddynro] sc. 7d dvdp- 
TLov avwdeOpoy elvac: that in the case of 
dvdpriov, dmré\\vobat is equivalent to 
déxeoOat 7d Evavrlov, sc. dprioy. 

18. mpds TO aPdvaros] At last we have 
the inference definitely stated. Since soul 
will not admit the opposite of its imma- 
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nent idea, and since that opposite is 
death, soul, being deathless, must be 
imperishable. 

2. oxody yap dv] Here we have the 
fundamental postulate on which the whole 
argument rests: viz. that energy cannot 
be annihilated. All other things being 
but forms of energy, may make way for 
their opposites, since their conversion 
into the opposite state involves not de- 
struction but simply modification of ener- 
gy- But vital principle is energy itself, 
therefore its conversion into the opposite 
state would mean conversion into non- 
energy, i.e. annihilation of energy. Plato 
is simply applying to spirit the principle 
which the older physicists laid down for 
matter, and which Lucretius formulates in 
the words ‘ ex nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil 
posse reverti’. Similarly we have in 72 D 
el yap ék pev TOV d\Xwy Ta (avTA ylyvoTo, 
Ta, O€ fGvTa OvijcKot, Tis unXavry MH ovxl 
mavTa Karavadwiqvac els TO TeOvavat ; 
Compare Phaedrus 245 D Totro 8 oti’ 
dré\dvabae odire ylyverOas Suvardy, 7 mav- 
Ta Te ovpavoy macdv Te yéveow oumTe- 
covcay ornvat Kal unmore avois Exew OOev 
Kunbérvra yevnoera. 

py Séxotro] It is easier to feel 
the correctness of 7) than to explain it 
grammatically. The meaning is ‘hardly 
could there be anything else incapable of 
admitting destruction, if the immortal, 
being eternal, will admit it’. 7 déxovro 
Oopay is in fact equivalent to e’y 76 py 
dexouevov POopay. Wohlrab compares 


Cratylus 429 D rs yap dv, & Daxpares, 


Aéyw yé Tis TOOTO, 6 A€éyet, pu) TO dv Nor; 
Add Gorgias 510 D tla dv tpdmov eye 


dower ees kal pndels me adcxoly. 


bl 


Be . Séerar=el eOédher or pmehdee 
ets The distinction between e/ with 
future indicative and édv with subjunctive 
is apt to be overlooked. The former is 


constantly used as an equivalent to ef wéA- 
Aer, or even ef xp7, with infinitive; and 
the substitution of éay would be, as here, 
impossible. It were easy to multiply in- 
stances, but one may suffice; oo 
nes Frogs 1460 evpioxe v7) Al, etrep ava- 
you must find something, if 
you mean to go on earth again’. Cf. 


Svoer radu, * 
Timaeus 31 A. This usage is recognised 
by Prof. Goodwin, moods and tenses § 49, 
I, note 3: he however regards a number 
of cases as falling into the class of ordi- 
nary future conditions equivalent to éav 
with subjunctive (§ 50). I cannot but 
think that such cases are very rare: nearly 
if not quite all of the instances he quotes 
might be taken the other way: especially 
Isokrates Arvchidamos § 107, where el 6é 
poBnodpueda is, I conceive, precisely paral- 
lel to ww é0é\wmev drodvnckew: ‘if we 
mean to be cowards’. 

Here it may be convenient to give 
concisely a synopsis of the reasoning in 
chapters 1—lvy. After agreeing that the 
truth of immortality will be best estab- 
lished if we can show that it isa legitimate 
deduction from the theory of ideas, we set 
forth thus: (1) particulars partake succes- 
sively, or even simultaneously, of contrary 
ideas, but the idea itself can never admit 
its opposite, but at the approach thereof 
either withdraws or perishes: and this 
applies both to ideas as existing in nature 
and as immanent in particulars: (2) there 
is a second set of ideas, not being them- 
selves opposites, but containing opposite 
ideas; no such idea can admit the opposite 
of the idea it contains, but either with- 
draws or perishes; e.g. the triad contains 
the idea of odd and cannot admit that of 
even: (3) particulars which one of this 
second class of ideas informs can never 
admit the opposite of the contained idea; 
e.g. three things can never be even: (4) if 


sae) 
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, 
5 ¢ ome! Kon h es \ o 
LVI. ‘O 8 ye Oeds, ofuat, éfn.6 Ywxpatnys, Kat avto TO TIS 
a 5 -) i" / xX ¢ 
fwns eidos Kal ev te ddAO aGavaToy éoTW, Tapa TaVT@V aV Ofo- 
\ If / % /> wv 
Ilapa travtwv pévtoe vy At edn 
‘Ozrére 5) 
y Ui > > / 
TO adavatov Kat adiddOopov eat, Addo Te Wyn H, Eb aPavaTos 


A / 
Noynbein pndéroTe aTroArAvo bau. 
, , ja Nar rn ¢ 2 2 \ fal a 
aOpworav TE ye Kal ETL MANXOV, WS Ey@pat, Tapa Ecav. 
“) a» / \ zi if: + | , 
TuyxXavet ovaa, Kai avdreOpos av ein; Iloddy avayen. °Emcovtos 
pl \ \ / ¢ y 5) n 
apa Oavatov éml tov dvOpwrov TO pwev Ovntov, ws EoLKev, AVTOD 
b) fh \ > ed fe n \ ’ / vy ’ r 
aToOvncKe, TO 0 abavatoy cay Kai adiaplopoy olyeTat amor, 
a a \ na v ” = 
UTexyopicav TO Oavatw. Paiverat. Iavros wadrov apa, épn, d 
! \ lal la ¢€ lel 
KéGys, ux abdvatov Kai avodeOpor, Kal TO GvTL EcovTat NOV 
, ” 4 X 
ai wuyal ev” Aidov. Laxpates, &hn, eyo Tapa 
> / 
GAN et 8y TL 
Ss / v v 4 / Ses \ a ri € ’ 
Lipplas 7H Tus Addos Eyer éyeuv, ev Ever pu) KaTATLyHTAL’ WS OUK 
5 Sen / aM \ ) , Ra rs , 
olda els OvTsva TLS ANNOY Katpoy avaPan oto 7) TOY voy TapoYTa, 


Otvcouv éywys, 3 
la ie lal ad if 
TAavTA Garo TL A€YELY OVE TH ATIOTELY Tots NOYoLS. 


in any such instance refusal to admit the 
opposite necessarily involved indestructi- 
bility, we could predicate immortality of 
that which refused to admit it; e.g. if re- 
fusal to admit evenness involved inde- 
structibility, three would be imperishable ; 
but since this is not so, three may perish 
at the approach of evenness: (5) but in the 
case of soul refusal to admit the opposite 
of its contained idea does involve inde- 
structibility, since the contained idea is 
life, whose opposite is death; and that 
which will not admit death is imperish- 
able: soul therefore on the approach of 
death has not the option of perishing, but 
must adopt the other alternative, vrexxw- 
petv. Else, ifthe principle of life perished, 
nothing could be found to resist destruc- 
tion. 

106 D—1I07 B, c. lvi. Thus from the 
general principle that all things which re- 
fuse to admit death are indestructible we 
infer that soul can never perish : when 
death comes upon a man, his mortal part 
perishes, but his soul withdraws, making 
way for death, while she herself is saved 
alive. It must be then that our souls live 
in Hades. Kebes is now fully convinced: 
Simmias cannot controvert the reasoning 
of Sokrates but still feels misgivings; 


whereupon Sokrates encourages him to sift 
the matter until he is thoroughly satisfied. 

1. 6 8€ ye Geds] We must identify 
6eds with absolute universal mind, the vovs 
Baowreds of the Phzlebus, the mythical 6y- 
fuoupyos of the Zzmaeus. Eternity cannot 
be ascribed either to the deities of popular 
worship or to those of Plato’s cosmology: 
see Zimaeus 41 A, where they are thus 
addressed by the creator: 6: @ kal érelaep 
yeyevnobe, dOdvaro uev odk éare 00d’ dAv- 
To. 70 Waray, o¥ Te péev Or) AvOHoecbE 
ye ovdé Teviéecbe Oavdrou polpas, rhs éuns 
Bornoews pelgovos &re Secuod Kal Kupiw- 
Tépou NaxovTes exelvwy, ols dr’ eylyverbe 
Evvedetc8e. In the final development of 
Plato’s system we find that God, the 
idea of life, and universal soul are iden- 
tical: Yux7 alone of all things is adroxt- 
yytov kat a@dvarov. This identification 
however is not to be found in the Phaedo: 
it belongs to the consummated idealism 
of the Philebus and Timaeus. 

8. droOvyoKe] Here again the word 
denotes annihilation; not as in 71. 

kal dSidPopov] The distinction made 
in the last chapter between d@dvarov 
and dvw#AeOpov must be carefully borne in 
mind. 


14. els dytiva...dvaBdddXoro] It is 


10 
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\ fal / , y Se AEN 2s ea 
TEPL TOV TOLOUTWYV Bovnropevos Tb ELTTELY 1 akovao al. 
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"AXAA pyr, 


Ss 3) et ¢ He +0) > ak 5y4 (vA ’ A lal 
7 & Os 6 Luypplas, ovd’ avtos EXw oT aTLGTa ex Ye TOV NEyoméevov™ 


¢ NX f an / \ fe ci / ’ if: \ \ ’ 
UTO PEéVTOL TOU peyéVous Tepl WY OL AOYOL ELT, KL THY avOpw- 


/ a 0é bs f > U > / v vo > 
TlWHVY ADOVEVELAV A SEE, dvayKafomat ATTLOTLAV ETL EN ELV Tap 


SD Tept TOV elpnpevany. 


Ov ae aw épn, @ Zuppa, 6 Lo- 


Kparns, GNXGA TAadTa TE Ev Aeyels, Kal tas vTo0écets TAs mparas, 


Kal él TLoTAal vey elo, OM@S eTLOKET TEM cabéotepov’ Kal éav 


needless, as I think, to insert év: this use 
of the optative both in direct and indirect 
questions is established by a number of 
indubitable instances, and probably ought 
to be retained in some other cases where 
the editors introduce dv. It seems rash 
to assume in the face of much strong ms. 
evidence that the old use of the optative 
had entirely died out in Attic Greek. 
With the present example Wohlrab com- 
pares Euthydemus 296 E ovx éxw vpiv Tos 
éuduBynrolny. A case in direct interroga- 
tion is Gorgias 492 B TL 7H adnbelg aloxrov 
kal kakeov ein; In both these passages 
some would insert av; but it is not so 
easy to dispose of cases like Aeschylus 
Choephoroe 172 and several other passages 
in tragedy. In Soph. Oed. Col. 170 the 
Laurentian has ot Tis ppovTldos €or ; 
The force is very much the same as that 
of the ‘deliberative’ subjunctive; but there 
is a distinction closely analogous to that 
drawh by Prof. Goodwin between éay 
vyévnrar and ef yévorro: the optative ex- 
presses a conception less vivid and more 
vague. The following words 7 Toy viv 
TapovTa are aI ae bracketed by 
Hirschig. 

3. THY avOper ae doPéveay atipd- 
tev] ‘through distrust of human fallibili- 
ty. Cf. 85D. The contrast between 
the clear-headed logician Kebes and the 
somewhat vague-minded Simmias is well 
brought out here. Kebes, sceptical as he 
is, has found an argument that in his judg- 
ment is free from flaw; he therefore freely 
accepts its consequences: Simmias still 
hesitates, not because he can find any de- 
fect in the reasoning, but rather because 


the ‘child in him’ cannot be soothed by 
reason. A good piece of dialectic does 
not come home to him as to his friend. 
Sokrates, it may be noticed, while com- 
mending his caution, points out what it 
ought to lead to: not to sighing over 
human weakness, but to a vigorous ex- 
amination of the vrodécers. 

5. ov pdvov ye] ‘yes, Simmias, and 
not only so, but, besides what you have 
just so rightly suggested, you should also, 
however secure they may seem to you, 
nevertheless reexamine our first premis- 
ses’, COPE. There seems no sufficient 
reason for ejecting Tadrd re eb héyers as 
Hirschig would do: nor can Ast’s tairdé 
ye ei déyers be commended. 

>, Spas émoxertéa cadéotepov] I 
have followed Schanz in accepting this 
correction: the vulgate émucxemréac in- 
volves an anacoluthon so harsh as to 
amount to bad writing. 

Kal édy avrds] ‘and if you succeed 
in analysing them satisfactorily, you will 
follow up the reasoning, so far as it 
is possible for man to follow; and only 
when the result becomes perfectly plain 
will you cease to prosecute your search’, 
Kay Tour’ adrd cages yévynrat, i.e. if the 
security of the vro#éces and the validity 
of the deductions from them become plain, 
then only you will be justified in relaxing 
your efforts. 

107 B—114C, ce. lvii—Ixii. Now fol- 
lows the myth setting forth the confor- 
mation of the earth and the fate of souls 
in the underworld. Seeing that the soul 
is immortal, earnest indeed should be the 
care we bestow upon her training; for 
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A - ’ , lel , > 
aitas ixavas SiédnTe, bs eydpuat, dxorovOncete TH oy, Kab 


Coov Suvatoy pdduor avOpdr@ éraxodovOncar’ Kav TodTO avTO 
cages yévnrat, ovdev EntnaeTe Tepaitépw. "AAnOi, Edy, Evers. 
LVII. ’AAAa rdde xy’ &bn, & dvbpes, Sixasov SvavonPivas ort, 
elmep 9 ruxn aOavaros, ériperelas 61) Seitas ovx UTEP TOD YpovoU 
ToUTOU LOVOY, ev @ Kadovpev TO Env, GAN UTEp TOD TavTOS, Kal O 


a aes > 5 pee) > / 
Kivduvos vov dn Kal do€evey av Sesvos eivat, el Tis AVTHS apEednoel. 


=) a X > , a » a lad 
el pev yap iv 0 Oavatos TOD TavTOS aTaddayN, Eppaloy av jv TOLS 


upon that will depend her happiness and 
misery for all time. The ways of Hades 
are many and intricate; but the soul that 
has studied death will find herself at home 
there, and guided by her attendant genius 
to the place of judgment will pass her 
appointed sojourn in the companionship 
of gods: but the impure will be without 
friend or companion. ‘To realise what 
regions the soul enters after death, we 
must understand the true form of the earth. 
It is a sphere in equilibrium at the centre 
of the heavens: the part we inhabit is 
but a small cavity on its surface, filled with 
the coarser sediment of air which gathers 
init. We have no idea that we dwell in 
such a hollow, but fancy we are on the 
surface and that our atmosphere is the 
true air: but could we mount to the sur- 
face, we should see how murky and im- 
pure is our dwelling compared with that 
bright region. We should see the earth’s 
surface splendid with zones of the most 
brilliant colours, of which ours are a faint 
image, glowing with flowers and trees and 
precious stones, all bathed in purest aether, 
untouched by decay: and the dwellers 
thereon are free from age and sickness, 
and the gods come to dwell among them. 
There are many other hollows on the earth 
besides ours, greater and less, having sub- 
terranean communication; but the great- 
est of all is called Tartaros, which is 
pierced right through the earth from side 
to side. From this all rivers issue forth 
and into it they all return: and a great 
pulse sways up and down Tartaros, carry- 
ing with it all the air and liquid that are 


therein, and it replenishes now the rivers 
that are on one side the earth, now those 
on the other. All the rivers fall again 
into Tartaros at a lower point than they 
flowed out; but not lower than the centre, 
from which in all directions it is an 
ascent. Of these rivers the four greatest 
are Okeanos, Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, 


. and Styx, which flow in many tortuous 


windings, some beneath the earth and 
some on its surface. So when the souls 
of the departed come to judgment, they 
whose lives have been moderately good 
proceed to Acheron and dwell there till 
they are cleansed of any guilt that clings 
to them; but they whose wickedness is 
past cure are hurled into Tartaros, whence 
they come forth no more. All whose 
guilt is heinous but not yet beyond reme- 
dy dwell in Tartaros for a year, and then 
are cast forth by one of the rivers, on 
whose banks they meet those they have 
wronged. Then if they can win the par- 
don of these, they come forth and are 
purified; but if not, they return to Tar- 
taros for another period; and this they 
continue to do until they have gained 
their pardon. But all that have lived in 
perfect holiness ascend to the earth’s true 
surface, where they dwell henceforth in 
bliss and purity. 

6. év & Kadodpev 7d qv] a short ex- 
pression for ev @ éorw 8 Kahodmev 76 Sav. 
The editors quote several similar phrases: 
Wyttenbach says he could fill a book 
with them. 

7. el Tis avTHS dpeAroe] ‘if we mean 
to neglect her’. 
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kaxols atroCavodat Tod Te T@paros Gu amndrAdy Oat Kal THs adTdY 
Kaklas peta THS Arvyns’ vov & érewd) aOavatos daivetat otca, 
ovdeula av ein avtH adAN aTroduy?) Kaxev ovSé CwTNpla TAH TOD 
ws Bertiotyny te Kal Ppovipwrarnv yevéobat. ovdev yap addo 
éxyouvaa eis” Avdou 7 wrux)) Epyetas TAY THS TaLdelas Te Kal TPOdAs, 
& 6) Kal péytota NéyeTar Whereiv 7) BraTTEW TOY TeXeUTHCAYTA 
evOvs €v api THS exetce Tropelas. NéyeTat Oé oVTWS, WS dpa Tedev- 
THoavta Exactoy 6 éExadotov Saiwav, daTrep EdvtTa eidyyel, of TOS 
ayew emuxyerped eis 89 Tiva TOTOV, of Se? Tos aUANEyEeVTAs 6.a- 
duxacapmevous els “Avdou mopeverOat peta nryemovos éxelvou ® 7 
mpoatéraxtas Tos évOévde exeloe Tropedaar TuydvTas Oe éxel ov 
def tuxely Kal pelvavtas Ov yp1) xpdvov AdXos Sedpo Taw Hyewov 


t > lal / \ fal / 
Komitee €V TONNALS Xpovov Kal HaKkpals Teplooots. 


I. a@anddAdx8ar kal THs attay Ka- 
klas] A vicious soul would be well rid of 
her vice even at the cost of her existence. 
But in Laws 958 A death is regarded as a 
remedy for those whom milder measures 
will not serve: ofae dé dvTws émixexwopmé- 
vat [at ddtac], Odvarov taua rats obrw dia- 
rebeloas Wuxais duavéuorvres. And in 
854 C suicide is recommended to the in- 
curable sinner as his only relief: kal éav 
pev gol Spavre Taira Awpg Te TO vOonua— 
el dé 7}, KaANW Oavarov oxeWduevos aman- 
ddrrou Tov Biov. We may perhaps regard 
death as offering a chance of turning over 
a new leaf. 

4. ov8tv yap dAdo txouvea] Cf. Gor- 
gias 523.E Kal Tov Kpurqy det yuurdy elvae 
alta TH Wx} adray tiv puxijy Oewpotyra 
é£alpyyns dmoPavoyros Exdorou, Epntoy wdy- 
rev Tov cvyyevav Kal Karadumdyra éml-yqs 
adyra éxetvov TOV Kocpor, wa dikata 7% Kpl- 
ols 7. 

8. & Ekdorov Salpwv] Olympiodo- 
ros denies that each soul has a distinct 
daluwv for sundry reasons, one of which is 
drt To0 Blov AvOErTos apyjre. 0 axaw Exel- 
pns Stocxety Tov Bloy. But there can be no 
doubt that he is wrong: cf. Republic 620 
Déxelyyy 8 éxdary dv eldeTo dalwova, Tov- 
tov piraxa Evjméwmev Tov Blov Kal amo- 
adnpwriy Trav alpedévrov. We have a dif- 
ferent sort of daemonic supervision in 


” Nor ¢€ 
éote 5€ apa 9 


Politicus 274 B THs Tov KexTnuévov Kal 
véuovros nuas Saluovos dmepnuwhevres ére- 
Hedelas. In Zimaews 90 A, the rational 
part of the soul is said to be a man’s daf- 
In Laws 730A we find a &évos 
éxdotwv daiuwy kat eds, who protects 
strangers, 

Somep {dvTa eiArjxer] 


TOL 


In Republic 


° 617 B, on the other hand, we read ovx 


Uuds baluwy Anterat, GAN tuels Saluova 
aipnoecOe. But, as Olympiodoros ex- 
plains, a daluwy was assigned to the life 
chosen by the soul, so that either phrase 
might be used; though where Plato is so 
strongly insisting upon the perfect free- 
dom of choice, he naturally selects daiuova 
aipetsOat. No doubt the other was a 
popular phrase, cf. Theokr. Iv 40 ala? 
TO odAnpO pira dalwovos, bs we NeNovyXeEL? 
and Plato there takes the opportunity of 
protesting against it. 

10. peta tyepovos] The two nyenoves 
are evidently distinct from the dafuwr, 
whose duties seem to cease when he has 
conveyed the soul to the place of judg- 
ment. In of de? above, the form of the 
adverb is determined by rods Ev\NeyévTas, 
though in sense it belongs quite as much 
to duadcxacapévous. 

13. €v mwoddats xpdvov kal pakpats 
aepwddois] Plato does not here specify 
the number and length of these periods: 


or 


Io 


al 
or 


‘ ordinances on earth’, 
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Topela ody ws 6 Alcyvrov Tyredos A€yev Exeivos pev yap avAnv 108 


5 , co y ¢ a / / t , 
oiwov pnow eis “Avdov épewv, 7 8 ote amdy ovTE pia palweTat 
5 » a Z ’ / / x» / 
poo etvat. ovdé yap av nyepovwy edev" ov yap Tov TIS av StapapToL 

na lal bY n / > , 
ovdapmoce pds ob00 ovans. viv bé éoue oxioELS Te Kai TrEPLOdOUS 
lol lal > / 
TodXas évew' ad Tov oclwy Te Kal vouipwv Tov evOdde TeKmat- 
f \ f / \ 
pomevos A€yo. 1 pev Koopla TE Kal Ppovipos ux Erretal TE Kab 
~ an a / y” 
ovUK ayvoet Ta Tapovta’ n 8 émiOupunTiKdS TOU T@paTos Eyovca, 
n > \ fal 5 / 
omep €v TO Eutrpocbev elroy, Tepl exelvo TOMY YpovoY éemTTONMEVN B 
\ AN \ G \ / bine ot! / \ \ la) 
KQl TEPl TOV OPpaTOV TOTOY, TONKA AVTLTELVATGA Kat TOANG TaQovca, 
/ \ 4 i x fal J / yy , y 
Bia kai woyts UT TOD TpocTeTaypévov Salpovos olyeTaL ayouéevn. 
3 / Nees S98 Ni \ > / me 
adixopevny 5€ OOurep ai adrat, THY pev aKaBapTov Kal TL TeTOLN- 
lal lal EN 3 / ¢ / xX v > Yi la) 
Kutav ToLvovTov, 7) pivev adixav nupévny 7 AAN atta ToLadTa 
t e \ > lal fal 
elpyacuéevnv, & TOUT@Y AdeAPa TE Kal AdeAPaY Wuydv Epya TVY- 
7 , 
yavel VTA, TAUTHY wey Arras PEevyes TE KAL UTEKTPEeTTETAL Kal OUTE 
/ x € \ 204 / eek \ an > 
Evvéumropos ovTe nyeuov €OéreL yiryvecOar, avt?) d& TAaVaTaL év 
/ 3 ie 4 A Q7 / , o 
TAH EYOMEVN ATOPLA, EWS AV On TiVES YpOVOL yEevwvTaL, bY éXOor- 
, / \ 2 A if 
TOV UT avayKns PépeTat Els THY AUTH TpEeTovcay olknow' 1 Sé 


but in Phaedrus 248 foll. we learn that are the offerings made in honour of the 


each soul must fulfil ten millennial periods, 
except that of the philosopher, who is let 
off with three. Cf. Pindar Olym. 11 68 
doo. 8 érd\pacav éorpls | éxarépwht pel- 
vavres amo mdumav ddikwy éxew | wuxdv, 
In 
Republic 615 A we have also a yudérns 
mopela, and the reason for this number is 
assigned. Every man must be requited 
tenfold for his good and eyil deeds; and 
calculating human life on the liberal esti- 
mate of roo years, Plato devotes tooo to 
his reward and punishment. The Egyp- 
tians made the period 3000 years (Herod. 


érevhay Avs oddv mapa Kpébvou tipo. 


11 123); Empedokles goes as far as 30000 
fora murderer, evré ris dumdaklyor povy 
pira yuia punyyn 
paxdpwv ddddnoOar | yewomevoy mavrota 
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dia xpéw eldea Ovnrwr. 
I. adv otpov] This expression 
seems to have been proverbial. The 
verse of Aeschylus has not been pre- 
served. 
5. amo Tov édclwy te Kal voulpwv] 
‘judging by the funeral offerings and 


ov / 
dom Kal vomma 


departed. As these were made on the 
shrines of Hekate at the rplodo:, Plato 
seems to infer by analogy that the road to 
Hades is also forked. Cf. Gorgias 524 A 
ovTOL ovv, éreLddy TeXEUTHT WoL, SiKdcOVoW 
ev TO ewww, ev TH Tpiddw ef Hs Péperov 
TW 060, 9 wev els MaKdpwy vycous, 7 5° els 
Tdprapov. The old reading @vo.dy is now 
universally discarded. 

7+ ovK dyvod td rapévta] Wytten- 
bach well observes ‘agnoscit eam sibiiam 
antea meditatione mortis et philosophia 
cognitam ’. 

8. omep év TO Etrpoabev elrov] 81C 
E\xerat watw els Tov dpardy Térov, poBw 
Tov devdovs Kal" Ardou, womep Aéyerat, mepl 
TA pvyward Te Kal Tovs Tapous KU SoUmEer 7. 
Plutarch de genio Socratis § 22 ina curicus 
myth expands the notion of the present 
passage: his imagery is however chiefly 
borrowed from the Phaedrus. 

11, OOirep at dddav] 
Schanz adopts Cobet’s ofzep, 

15. avr 8¢ mhavarat] ‘she strays by 
herself’. 


so the mss. 


D 
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ka¥apds Te kal wetpiws Tov Blov Sie€erOodca, Kal Evvewrropev Kat 
nyenovor Oedy tuxodca, dknoev Tov auth éxdotn TOmov Tpoc- 
nxovta. eioly 82 TodXol Kal Oavpactol THS YAS TOToL, KAaL AUT? 
ovTE ola ove bon Sokdberas Urb TOV Teéept yns elwOdTav réyew, Os 
€y@ UO TLVOS TETrELT LAL. 

LVIII. Kat 6 Siuplas, ds radra, edn, Evers, @ Doxpares ; 
Tepl yap Tot yAs Kab ats TOANA 8) axKoa, ov MéevTOL TadTa & cE 
TrelOev’ ndéws ody av axovoayuw., "AAA pévToL, d Lupa, ovyt 
Draveov téyvn yé pot Soxet elvar Sunyicacba & y éotiv’ os 
HévTOL GAnOn, YareTOTEpdy pou haiverar %) Kata thv L'ravKou 
TEXVNY, Kal Gua pwev eyo tows ovS av olds Te elny, dua &é et Kai 
nToTauny, 6 Blos pos Soxel 6 éuds, d Suppla, TO UNKEL TOD AOyou 
ovx éEapkel. Tv wévTor (Seay THs yhs, olay mémevcpar elvas, Kad 
Tovs ToToUS avTIis ovdéy we KoAVEL Réyerv. "AAN épn 6 Luypplas 
kai TadTa dpxel. Létrescpat tolvur, } & Cs, éyo, OS TPOToV pév, 
el EOTW EV LETH THO OVpave Tepipepis ovca, pndéev adtH Sely pre 
Gépos Mpos TO yur) TEeceiv Te GAAS avdyens pndemids ToradTns, 
adda ixavyy elvas avtnv ioxew THY OpowTnTa TOD ovpavod avtod 


Glaukos of Chios, mentioned by Herodo- 
tus (I 25), who invented the art of solder- 
ing metal. The diverse theories will be 
found in Heindorf’s note. 


4. ore Som Sofdterar] i.e. not so 
small as is supposed: cf. 83 B ovdéy Toc- 
od Tov Kaxov érabey, and Sophist 217 E. 


5. vd tiwos wéemetopat] Some think 
that Anaximandros is meant, because he 12. pou Soxet] see on 77 A, 
first made a map of the world. But there 18. TV OpoidTyTA Tod ovpavod] 


Plato’s assumption is that the earth has 
no natural tendency to move in any one 
direction ; and the substance of the uni- 
verse, being homogeneous, offers it no 
inducement to move this way or that: 
were the surrounding mass of various 
density in different parts, the earth might 
move in the direction where the least 
resistance was offered ; as it is, it remains 


is no evidence that his description of it 
had anything in common with Plato’s: 
and it seems very doubtful whether a 
reference to any definite person is intended. 
Plato is fond of giving an air of antiquity 
to his fables by referring them to some 
supposititious author; e.g. the Alyimrvos 
hoyos in Phaedrus 274, and the legen- 
dary war between Athens and Atlantis, 


Timacus 24. Wagner strangely takes ruvds 
to be neuter. 

8. odxl TdAavkov réxvy] The origin 
of this proverb is obscure, Wohlrab 
supposes that the sea-god Glaukos is 
meant, the patron of sailors. None of 
the ancient authorities however take this 
view, but oscillate between various arti- 
ficers bearing this name ; the most distin- 
guished of whom seems to have been 


1 


poised in the centre of a uniform mass, 
It must be observed that Plato is putting 
this forward, not to show that the earth 
must necessarily abide in the centre, but 
that there is no reason why it should not. 
A similar theory is attributed to Anaxi- 
mandros by Aristotle de cae/o 11 xiii 295> 
11 elol O€ Tuves of Hid Ty duowwTnTAa dacw 
avrhy pévew, worep TOY apxalwy o’ Avaéi- 
poavdpos* maddov pev yap ovbev dvw 7} KaTw 


ie 


_ 
on 
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éavt@ tavtn Kal ths ys abtis Thy icoppottay’ igopgomor, yap 
mpayya opotov Tivos év péow TeOev aux éEer parrov ovd a 
ovdapoce KruOjvat, opolws & Exov axdives pevel. ee HED, n 
8 ts, Todo Témecpar. Kat opdds ye, bn 6 Zipplas. “Ere TOWOY; 
thn, Tappmeya Te elvat avto, Kal nuds oikety TOvS MexXpL ‘Hpaxhetop 
oTndav amd Dacibdos €v cpixpe Twt popio, BaoTep Teph hg 
puppnkas 7) Batpaxous, wept Tv OadaTtay oiKodvTas, Kal ad)ous 
ddroOe moAdods €v ToOANOIS ToLOUTOLS TOTrOLS OlKElY. EivaL yap 
TavTayh Tepl THY Yynv ToNNA Kotha Kal TavTOsaTa Kal Tas ee 
Kal Ta peyéOn, eis & Evveppunkévat TO Te VOwpP Kat THY OmixrAnv Kab 
Tov aépa’ avTny Oe THY yhv Kabapay ev KaPape KetaPar TO ovpare, 
év OTrep ott Ta doTpa, dv On alPépa dvomafeww Tovs TOAAOS TOY C 
mept Ta ToLadTa elwOoTayv Néeyew' ob bn UTocTaOuny TadTa eivar 
kal Evppetv del els TA KOtAA THS YHS. Nwas ovV oiKodYTAS év TOIS 
Koirols avTHS NeANGEvaL Kal olecOas Gvw el THS ys olKelv, WaTrEp 
ay el Tis ev meow TO TUOMEVL TOU TEAGYOUS OlKOY OloLTO TE el THS 
Oararrns oixety Kat Sia tod UdaTos opév Tov HrLov Kal Ta Gra 
dotpa THY OaratTav nyotTo ovpavor eivat, did Oé BpaduTHta Te Kat 
acbéveav ynderamote emt Ta akpa THs OaratTns aduypwévos pyndé 
Ewpakas ein, ExOVS Kal avaKuwas éx THs OaraTTHs eis TOV EvOadeE 
TOTO, Oo KAapdTEpos Kai KAaANwY TUYXAVEL OV TOD Tapa chict, 
EWPAKOTOS. 


i Be 3 MY ” a By \ 6) a \ Ze lal 

pode AAU aKnKows €in TOD TAUTOV 0) TOUTO KAL NaS 
lal \ y+ Ih a a / r 

metrovOévat’ oixodytas yap &v Tie Koikw THs yhs olecbar érave 


9 om im \ \ 7 ’ \ 5 € \ , ’ a 
QUTNS OlKELY, KAL TOV AEPA ovpavoy KaNety, @S oud TOUTOU OUpaVvou 


n els Ta TAAYLa PeperOae TpoonKer TO emt 
Tod péow Ldpuwévoy kal ouolws mpds Ta 


are of course cut off from all communica- 
tion with their inhabitants, as well as 


éoxara éxwv, dua 6’ ddtvarov els ravayrla 
movetobar Thy Klynow: wor ef avayKns 
pévew. Compare Zimaeus 62 EB el ydp 
Tt kal orepedy eln Kara eco TOO wavTos 
loomadés, els odevy dv more Tuy éoxdrwr 
évexOeln dia Thy mavrn omovdtyTa adrov: 
the theory of the Z?maeus is however 
different. 

6. év opiKp® tive poplo] We are 
conceived as inhabiting a depression or 
cavity scooped out of the earth’s surface, 
small and shallow when compared with 
the extent and mass of the earth; but 
still wide and deep enough to prevent us 
from ever scaling its sides. Many other 
such hollows exist on the earth, but we 


with the dwellers on the true surface. 
Evidently Plato’s estimate of the earth’s 
dimensions was immense. 

avtiy 8 tiv yiv] i.e. the real 
surface of the earth, as distinguished 
from the hollows. 

13. 00 8 troortdOuny] i.e. our at- 
mosphere is the sediment of aether, which 
collects in the depressions on the earth’s 
surface. raira=dwp al oulxdnv kal dépa. 

24. Tov aépa odpavdy Kahely] We 
are in the same plight as the supposed 
dwellers at the bottom of the sea; who, 
looking up through the water at the stars, 
would fancy that the sea above them was 
the heaven: so we, looking up through 


Il. 
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” wy te n AY 
OvTOS Ta daTpa KwOpovYTa’ TO dé [elvae TadTdy,] im’ dobevelas Kab 
A 3 (A ab ¢ rn n 
Bpadutiros OVX Ovovs TE evar nuds SieEeA Oey ear éxyaTov Tov 
27 . b / oy, ? Col Sees Yj 5 , 
aepa’ emrel, el TIS avTOU em’ AKpa EOoe 1) TIVES yevomevos ava- 
a ’ aa | es an 
TTOLTO, KaTLOEiy avakiravta, bomen evOdde of ex TS Oararrns 
> A >’ , ld lal \ By lal 
tyOves avax’Trovtes op@at Ta evOade, oUTws dv TiVa Kab Td KET 5 
lal \ ’ (3 / — My if / lal S) 
KAaTLOElV, Kal ef n dvaws ixavi) ein avéyer Oat Gewpodca, yvdvat dv 
ad 2 nw / by € > nr ’ \ A n 
OTL EKEWOS EoTLVY O adnOdS ovpavcs Kal TO arnbas POs Kal 4 ws 
> n an e/ \ \ ¢€ A s\ 
adAnOas yn. 7Se fev yap 7 yn Kal ot AiOoL Kal fimras 6 TOTOS 6 
> / Ve > \ an 
e€vOabeE died Oapuéva €oTly Kal KaTaBeBpwpéva, @oTrep Ta ev TH 
/ is x a of \ Vj / a 
Oardtryn bro Ths Gdns, Kal ov're pvetat ovdev aEvov Aoyou év TH 
fa] Xr ¥ v7 Ve € y ’ lal 9 / 5] hi \ \ 
aNATTH, OUTE TEELOV, WS ETTOS ElTrety, OVdSéV OTL, onpayyes 5€ Kal 
” \ \ ae kip Q f Same a 
aupos Kal mos aunyavos Kal BopBopoi eicw, brov av Kab yn 
5 \ \ \ b} ¢ na , x ie fA) +O9 ¢ la ” & 
9, Kal Tpos Ta Tap nuiv KarAXn KpivecOat OVS btwctiby aka 
7 on \ 5 A Sue ce es 3 
€xetva d€ av TOV Tap nutiv TodD ay étt mr€oV daveln Suadépenv. 


i 
on 


el yap Set kal w0Oov réyewv, dEiov axodcat, & Stppila, ola TUYKaveEl 
Ta ert THS yHs bTO TH ovpave dvta, °ANAA Env, bn 6 Lupplas, o 
Ldxpares, iyeis ye TovTov Tod pOov Hdéws av akovoalpen. 

LIX. Aéyeras tour, én, 6 éraipe, rpdrov pev eivae Tovabry 
n Yn avTn deliv, ef tis dvwOev Gepto, @®orep ai SwdexacKuTor 


the air, fancy it is that wherein the stars 
move, and that the air is heaven. 

1. 70 8 [elvat taitéy] No satisfac- 
tory defence of the words efva: ra’rév has 
been made: nor is Heindorf’s 70 6’ elvat 
Hermann, after Bai- 
ter, reads ro 6é Sevdrarov: but there is 
no special aptness in this. Hirschig sug- 
gests rairtov, but I think Schanz, follow- 
ing Riickert, is right in bracketing elvac 
ravrov and retaining 7d 6é, which is 
exactly the connecting link we want: 
‘but the truth is that’. 70 6é occurs in 
this sense 7heaetetus 1547 A, Sophist 244 A, 
Laws 642 A, 967 A, Meno 97, &c. elvat 
ravrov might be the insertion of a copyist 
who did not understand the idiom. 

3. & Tis avtov] i.e. if we could 
either climb the sides of the hollow in 
which we dwell, or fly up through the air 
to its surface and peep up, as fishes do 
out of the sea. 

4. Kari8ety dvakiavta] Most edi- 
tors have dy dvaxtwavra, but dy is want- 


Totovroy attractive. 


ing in the mss. It could, it is true, easily 
have fallen out in that position; but 
since kartdet is presently repeated with 
dv, it seems to me hardly necessary to 
insert the particle here. 

12. 6aov dv kal yq Wj] Schanz retains 
7 79 with the best mss. But the meaning 
is, whenever any earth is present in the 
sea, the result is BdpBopor. 

15. et ydp Set kal pv0ov Aéyew] After 
this some mss. and editions have the 
pointless addition caddy: the word how- 
ever is absent in the Bodleian and other 
mss. and is certainly to be omitted. 

19. Gomep ai SwSexdoKuror cpaipar] 
The number twelve refers to the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, as is clear from 77- 
maeus 55 C ert dé ovens EvoTdoews pas 
TéUMTHS, ETL TO TAY 6 Beds alTH KaTexpr- 
caro €xelvo dtagwypapav: ‘and whereas 
there remained yet a filth figure, God 
used it as a model for the universe in 
describing its signs’. The réumrryn évora- 
ois was the dodecahedron: cf. Zzmaeus 
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/- ‘ / e \ ‘st >? , se 
ohaipat, roixidn, yp@pacw Sierdnppevn, Gv Kai Ta evOade eivat 
ypwouata domep Selypata, ois 5) of ypapels Kataxpovtar' exet C 
8é racav Thy yh éx ToLoUTwY elvaL, Kal TOAD ETL eK apmTrpoTépwVv 
kai kabapwrépwv 1) TovT@V’ THY ev yap aroupy7 evar Kat Bav- 

5 “act TO KAAS, THY bE Ypvaoerd), THY Sé ban AevKN YyUrfou 
i) ytdvos NevKotépav, Kal ex TOV GdAXov yYpoOdToV oUYKELLEVNY 
HoavTos, Kal ert TAELOVOY Kal KaANOVOY 7) Boa npeEis Ewpakaper. 
Kai yap avTa TadTa Ta KoiAa avThs datos TE Kal aépos ExTeEa 
ovTa, ypamaTos TL eldos Trapéyec0ar oTidPovta ev TH TOV adrov 

10 ypwuatav Toixidla, Bote Ev TL avTHs Eidos cuveyés TrolKidov 

havravecba. év b€ TavTn ovon ToLavTH ava Noyov Ta duopeva 
drecOat, Sévdpa te Kal dvOn Kai Tos KapTo’s’ Kal av Ta Opn 
ecavTws Kal Tovs riPovs Exe ava Tov av’TOY Oyov THY TE 

AevoTnTa Kal THY Siadaveay Kal TA YPOpmaTa KAaANIO’ OV Kal TA 


5 A ? / ’ r \ 
15 €vOade ALOidia elvat TadTA Ta ayaToOmEeva popla, Tapdia TE Kal 


27 \ t is \ t \ ee cere ane on 
iaomidas Kal opapaysous Kai Tavta Ta TovadTa’ éxel bé ovdev 8 
nA \ ? Y , 
Tl ov ToLodTOY elvat Kal éTL TOUT@Y KaNXALW. TO 8 aitTLov TovTOU 
a \ N: 2 / 29. 
eivat, OTL éxetvot ot AiOot cial KaBapol Kai ov KaTedndecpévot ovdE 


SiehbOapmévot. daorrep of €vOade UTS oNTeEdovos Kat Adrpns firod trav 
puevor, Sarrep ” ys, 


Locrus 98 E76 Se bw5exdedpov eixova Tod 
mavros éordcato, éyyoTa opalpas éov. 
The last words, éyy.ora odalpas éov, are 
a foolish addition by the compiler of the 
Timaeus Locrus; for the dodecahedron 
has nothing to do with the shape of the 
universe, which is a perfect sphere mo- 
delled after the image of the airo ¢@or: 
it merely affords the type for the duo- 
denary division of the zodiac. In the 
present passage the dwbexdoxuros opaipa, 
a ball covered with patches of Jeather 
variously coloured, is used to represent 
not only the twelve signs, but also the 
variegated surface of the earth. <A great 
store of erudition on the virtues of the 
number twelve is to be found in Wytten- 
bach’s note. 

8. Kat ydp aitd tradra] ‘even these 
very hollows, being full of water and of 
air, display a kind of colour that gleams 
amid the dazzling diversity of the rest ; 
so that the earth’s form appears as one 


unbroken surface of varied hues’. To an 


& wi 


observer viewing the earth from above 
even such hollows as that wherein we 
dwell would appear as patches of colour, 
iridescent we may suppose; so that the 
many-coloured surface would not be 
marred by any blots of obscurity. cuveyés 
is regarded by Heindorf and others as 
adverbial: perhaps however we might 
treat eldos cuvexés as practically one word, 
which is qualified by rocktNov. 

I5. Tavta td ayamdpeva] ‘the stones 
that here are so much prized’. For this 
sense of dyamay compare Politicus 286 D 
devrepov aN ov mpOrov o Nbyos ayamay 
mapayyerXNet. 


19. %1d onmeSdvos Kal duns] If ] ou 


the common reading is genuine, we must wd’ 


translate : marred by the corruption and 
brine produced by the sediment that has 
gathered here’. But the repetition of 
umd before raév dedpo tvveppunxbrwy is 
rather awkward. Schanz brackets tad 
onmedovos kal dhuns as a gloss upon vmd 
Tév detipo Evveppunkdrwv. Heindorf inserts 


(Aad Cane (ow Te dines wilh 
rd iente had 5 


AS yk 


ed Y the tie, wded> (h 


, 
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lal , A N / an a 
Setpo Evveppunkotwv, & Kat NOots Kal yh Kal Tots ddAXoLs Eoors 
\ a 7 ‘ A 
Te Kal duTois aiaxn Te Kal vooous Trapéxet. THY Sé yAY adtnpy 
A , 7 a 
Kexoounobat tTovTos Te Gta Kal ets ypuT@ Kal apyip@ Kal 


aA ” C a , ’ a \ 
Tots ddXoLs av Tols ToLloUTOLs. exhavyn yap avTa TepuKévat, dvTA 


TOANG TAHGEL Kal weyara Kal ToANAKOD THs ys, wate avTHY lOEiv 


5 , t a A A » 

elvat Capa evdaimoverv Ocatav. baa © em avtn elvar Adda TE 
PY \ \ a: 6 / XN: \ > if b} lal Nt \ 

TOANA Kal avOperrous, TOvs pev ev pEeToyaia oiKovVTas, Tos 5é 
\ \ Wwe er ¢ lal Ai \ , . 

Tepl TOV aépa, WoTEP NuEls Tepl THY OaraTTaV, Tos S év vycoLS 

A tal \ +7 N a ’ / / \ ii a 

ads Trepippelv Tov aépa Tpds TH HTrElpw ovoas Kal Evl NOY, O Trap’ 

Goo / \ ¢ , 

nutv To UdSw@p Te Kal 7 OadatTa €ott Tpos TIV nueTépav yxpElay, 


a Ss a N eye aA N CaN Sony > if \ 1/ \ N' 
ToUTO éxel TOV aépa, 0 Sé nmiv anp, éxelvous Tov aibépa. Tas 6é 


pas avTis Kpacw éxew Towa’Tnv, Wate exelvous avocous 
kat ypovov te Snv Todd Trelw Tov évOdde, Kai der Kal 
Kal ppovnces Kal maar Tols ToLwovTOLs Nudy apeotavat TH 
adTooTacel, ATEp anp Te VdaTos adéotynKev Kal aifyp aépos 


KaOapornta. 


re after the second to, and Stallbaum 
substitutes aad. I have followed the 
suggestion of Wyttenbach in bracketing 
the second v7o only. 

4. ékpavy ydp| they are exposed to 
view on the surface, not, as with us, 
hidden in mines. 

7, Tovs St mepl tov dépa] i.e. round 
the edges of the hollows, which are filled 
with air. Others again dwell on islands 
amid the aerial ocean, their bases plunged 
beneath the air but their surfaces encom- 
passed with aether. 

11. Op] The article is wanting in 
the mss. and supplied by Bekker. I 
have, on the suggestion of Schanz, written 
it as a crasis. 

12. Kpaow txev toradtnv] Compare 
the description of the climate of ancient 
Attica, Zimaeus 24 C, where Athene 
chooses the site of her city ryv evkpactay 
Tv wouav ev adT@ karidodca, bre Pporimw- 
Tarous avdpas olcot. 

13. Ope Kal dkoy Kal dpovyce] 
This reading has the all but unanimous 
support of the mss. Heindorf with one 
ms. reads éo¢pjce for Ppovncer, saying 
‘ingenii praestantiam non sane tam 


elvat 
akon 
auThH 
7 pos 


\ \ aK CS of \ e Ni 3 a > > 
Kat 67) Kal Oewy Adon TE Kal lepad avTots elvat, ev 


obiter uno verbo’ memorasset Plato, nec 
post ¢pov7cews mentionem addidisset haec 
kal maou Tots ToovTas’. These arguments 
do not seem very cogent; and it is hardly 
credible that Plato should have omitted 
to ascribe superior ppdvyovs to his dwellers 
in aether. Schanz justly compares Repud- 
In 
fact éve kal aco stand for alc@jce. ‘In 
sight, hearing, and intelligence [i.e. both 
in bodily and mental power] they excel 


lic 367 C olov opay axovew poveiv. 


us in the same proportion as air excels 
water and aether air in purity’, Z. adopts 
oopphoe. 

16. éy ols T@ dytTL olkyntas Beors 
elvav] i.e. in these temples is the very 
presence of the gods themselves ; whereas 
we have but their statues. ‘And they 
had groves and temples of the gods, 
wherein the gods in very truth were 
dwellers, and voices and prophecies and 
visions of them, and of this kind was 
their communion with them, face to 
face’. 
avrots mpos avrovs should be taken in 
the most emphatic sense, literally ‘the 
people themselves with the gods them- 
selves’. 


Tovavras = personal communion. 
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ols T@ Ovte oixntas Oeods eivat, Kat dynpas Te Kal pavtelas Kal 
aicbnoes Tév Oedy Kal ToLa’Tas GUVoUcias ylyverOat avTots Tpos 
avtovs' Kal Tov ye HAvov Kal cernvnv Kal dotpa 6pacbar UT 
avtav ola Tuy dves vTa, Kab THY GAAnV evdatmoviay ToOVT@Y aKd- 
NovOor eivat. 

LX. Kal ornv pév 8) thv yiv ottm reduKévat Kal Ta Tept 
THY Yyhv' ToTous © ev avTH elvat KaTa Ta eyKo\Aa avTHS KKM 
Tept OAnv ToAXovUs, Tos mev BabuTépovs Kal avaTreTTTapévous 
HadXov 1) €v @ nels oiKodpev, Tovs dé Babvtépous dvTas TO YaTMa 
avtav éxaTTov éyew Tod Tap npiv Tomo, éote 0 ods Kat Bpa- 
xutépovs TO Babes Tod évOade eivat Kal TRaTUTEpous’ To’TOUS SE 
TAVTAS UTO YHV els GAANAOUS GUVTETPHAOAal Te TOAAAYT Kal KATA 
oTEvoTEepa Kal evpUTEpa, Kal SdieEddous Eexew, } TOAD pev UVdwp 
peiy €& add jrOV Els GAAHNOUS Botrep els KpaTHpas, Kal aevawy 
ToTapav aunyava peyéOn vio THY yiv Kal Oepudv vddTav Kal 
Wwuypav, TorAv € TUP Kal Tupds peyaXous TroTAaMLoUS, TOANOS OE 
vypod mynrod Kal KaBapwtépov Kat BopBopwdectépov, waTrep eév 
Liuxedia of mpd Tod pvaxos mydod péovtes ToTapuol Kal ad’tos 6 
praé. 
OTOLS TUXN EXATTOTE 7 TEPLPpPOr) yuyVvomern. 


Ni / lal ¢ By ¢ 3 
av 8) Kal éxdotovs Tovs Tomovs TANpodcOaL, ws av Exa- 
Tadta Oé TavTa 

a + \ / ¢/ Pia NS fal > a Lav ee be 

KLVELY AVM KAL KATO WoTrEp alwpay Tiva evodcay év TH yn’ eat bE 
7 / U a , 

dpa avtn 1 aldpa dua piow todvde twa. & Te TdY YaopaToV 


9. To xdopa atrdy] There is a subterranean channels. ds dy is Stall- 


slight anacoluthon ; the regular construc- 
For atray BD E 
give avrovs, which Wyttenbach illus- 
trates by Xen. Cyrop. 1 ili 13 mweipdcopa 


tion would be éyovras. 


ayabay irméwy kpdricros wy immeds cuuma- 
xetv air@. There is no lack of instances 
of a redundant pronoun, but the effect 
here is harsh. Schanz reads 7d abrav 
xdoua, Heindorf 16 xdowa airy, which 
Jatter I have adopted, as being nearly 
identical with the reading of c, 7d yarn 
aura. 

19. dv 8y Kal Exdorovs ToVs Td7roUs] 
‘wherewith each of the places is filled in 
turn as the stream in its course round 
chances each time to reach it’ Copr. 
The stream, when replenished by the 
alwpa presently to be mentioned, makes 
a circuit of these hollows through the 


baum’s correction for ey a, which Z. 
retains. 

21. omep aldpav] ‘all these are moved 
backwards and forwards by a kind of 
oscillation which exists in the earth’. 
alwpa properly signifies a seesaw move- 
ment, like that of a pair of scales equally 
balanced. It is the name given to a kind 
By 
the force of this aldpa the volume of air 
and fluid in Tartaros is perpetually sway- 
ing to and fro like a pendulum. When 
the mass which is dvw surges towards the 


of gymnastic machine like a swing. 


centre, the mass that is kdrw is necessarily 
driven towards the extremity: then the 
latter in its turn recoils towards the 
centre and forces the former towards the 
opposite extremity. 


Cc 
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Ths yhs GArws Te weyeotov Tuyydver dv Kal Svaprrepes TeTPNLEVOV 
80 ANS THs yIs, TODTO Strep” Opnpos eitre, NEywv avTo 
Thre par’ hye Babiotov vd xOoves éate BépeOpov" 


ay Nosy A Vihced a lal A 
3 Kad ArXoOe Kal exetvos Kal ANot TOOL TOV ToLnTdY Tdptapov 


KekhijKkacw. €is yap TodTO TO Ydopa ouppéoval Te TavTES of 
motapol Kal éx tovTov Tadw éxpéovow' yiyvovTat be ExacToL 
Towodto. Se olas dv Kal Ths yns péwow, 4 Sé aitla éotly Tod 
expeiy te évredOev Kal eicpeiv Tavta Ta pevpata, TL TuUOpEva 
ode exer odde Bdow 76 vypdv Todto. aiwpetray 5) Kab Kupatver 
dvw xa Kato, kal 6 di\p Kal TO Tvedua TO Tepl AUTO TavTOV ToLeEl 
Evvéretas yap avT@ Kal bray els TO éréxewa THS YS Openon Kat 
bray els TO ert Tdde, Kal GoTEp TAY avaTrvEdvTMOV del €xTrvel TE 
Kal avarrvel péov TO Tvedpa, otto Kal exe? Evvarwpotpevov TO VYPP 
TO Tvedua Sewots Tuas avéuous Kal dunyavous TapéxeTat Kal 
elawv Kab e&idv. brav te obv troywpyan TO Vdap eis TOV TOTOV 
force is spent, it obeys the law of gravita- 


1. Stapsrepts terpypévov] Tartaros 


differs from all the other éy«ovAa, not only’ 


in its far greater magnitude, but in being 
pierced right through the earth from end 
to end; whereas the rest are merely de- 
pressions more or less deep. The physi- 
cal theory of the present passage is simple 
enough. Let us suppose for the sake of 
clearness that Tartaros is a chasm pierced 
from the north to the south pole; and let 
us concede so much to popular usage as 
to call one hemisphere, say the northern, 
dvw and the other xérw. For each of 
these hemispheres the centre of the earth 
is the lowest point, towards which all 
things gravitate. Out of Tartaros ramify 
a number of channels in all directions 
through the earth, some reaching to the 
surface, some subterranean throughout 
their whole length. Now the aldpa puls- 
ing up and down Tartaros carries with it 
all the fluid that is therein; and when it 
rushes northwards, it forces the liquid into 
ihe channels of the northern hemisphere ; 
then returning southward it fills those in 
the southern. Thus the stream is vio- 
lently impelled through the channel by 
the force of the alwpa: but when this 


tion and makes its way back to Tartaros 
at a lower level than that whence it started. 
It can however never pass beyond the 
centre, since that is the absolutely lowest 
point from whatever direction it is ap- 
proached, and an ascent from it would be 
contrary to the force of gravitation. 

2. 8amep “Opmpos clare] Lliad vili 14: 
cf, vill 481. 

8. Srv mvOpéva odK exer] The cause 
of the aédpa is that there is no bottom or 
foundation on which the liquid mass can 
rest. Were there a solid platform at the 
centre of the earth, the fluid on either side 
would settle there and remain stationary. 
Of this passage a doubtfully accurate state- 
ment and a certainly unfair criticism is 
made by Aristotle meteorologica 11 it Bin Re 
32 foll., cf. 1 349% 28. Plato’s doctrine of 
gravitation, which is incomparably more 
scientific than anything to be found in 
Aristotle on that subject, is very clearly 
expounded in Zimaeus 62 C—63 E. 

15. Stay Te ody troxepyoy] Many 
editions, including Z. and St., have opy7- 
cay after obv: but since it is absent from 
the best mss. I have omitted it. 


~ 
or 
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tov 8) Kdtw Kadovpevoy, [Tots] Kat éxeiva Ta pevpata bia TIS 
ys elopel te Kal wAnpo! adra Homep of émavTAobvTEs’ OTaY TE av 
éxeiOev puev arrodimn, Sedpo S€ opunoyn, Ta évOade TAnpot abAs, 
ta 88 mAnpwbévta pel bid THY oyeTaV Kal Sid THS yhs, Kal eis 
tovs Témous Exacta adikvotpeva, eis ods ExaaTous ddoTroLEtrat, 
Oarattas Te Kal Aivas Kal ToTapods Kal Kpnvas Trove’ evTedOev 
5é madw dvopeva KaTa THY Ys, TA “ev paKpoTépous TOTOVS TepL- 
eMOovra Kai mAéclous, Ta dé EXaTTOUS Kal BpayvTépous, Tahu Eis 
Tov Taptapov éuBarrel, Ta wey TOAD KaTwTépw 7) ErrNVTELTO, Ta 
dé ddlyov' mavta b€ VmoKaTw eloped THS expons. Kal évia pev 
KaTavtTixpvd 7 elopet e&émecev, Evia S€ KaTa TO avTO pépos’ eoTt 


1. dv 81) Kdtw Kadovpevov] Plato in the ‘upper’ hemisphere: and so said 


considers the expression incorrect, as is 
indicated by 67. Cf. Zimaeus 62 C picer 
yap 5% Twas Torous Svo elvat Svethnporas 
Sin TO wavy evaytlous, Tov ev KaTw, Tpos 
év péperar wav boa TWWa oHparos ByKov 
éyer, Tov dé dvw, mpos Ov akovolws epxerat 
may, ovk opOdv ovdauy voutfev. For some 
very curious reasoning on the other side 
see Aristotle de caelo 11 ii 284» 6 foll. 

[rots] kat’ éxetva ta fetpara] If 
the text is sound we must translate ‘it 
(ro Udwp) flows into the parts about those 
streams’; unless with Prof. Geddes we 
take ro’s as an instrumental dative, which 
is hardly probable. But either way the 
phrase is a singularly awkward one and 
can scarcely, I think, have been written 
by Plato; though H. Schmidt defends it, 
translating ‘das zu jenen Stromen Gehb- 
rende’, Madvig’s elo@pe?, which Schanz 
adopts, leaves the sentence as clumsy as 
before. Wyttenbach reads rote for rots, 
which may be right: Ast brackets rovs. 
Mr Cope translates ‘it flows through the 
earth to the neighbourhood of those 
streams and fills them, as it were by a 
pump’. But surely du rs ys describes 
the progress of the water after it has en- 
tered the channels: it would be a strange 
expression to apply to its surging up and 
down Tartaros. 

3. Ta évOdde] i.e. the rivers in our 
hemisphere. We are regarded as living 


the Pythagoreans, cf. Aristotle de caelo 
285> 21. Aristotle himself said our hemi- 
sphere was the lower: to Plato of course 
the distinction is meaningless. 

9. émnvtdctro] i.e. were pumped into 
the channels: it is needless to read éé- 
nvr\etro with Heindorf. 

II. kataytikpd 7 elope] i.e. Karayre- 
kKpv THS Xwpas 7 elope? This seems to 
mean that a stream which issued forth 
from Tartaros, say in an easterly direction, 
may, by a circuit of the earth, re-enter it 
on the western side. Aristotle’s version 
of this (#eteorologica 3567 9) is Ta 6é Karav- 
Tikpd TT Oécer THs Expos, olov et pelv Hptavro 
kdrwbev, dvwOev ExBaddew. This is usually 
regarded as a misstatement on Aristotle’s 
part: but H. Schmidt (477%. Comm. 11 
107 foll.) ingeniously endeavours to recon- 
cile it with Plato’s words. He lays stress 
on the fact that Aristotle says, not dvw 
and kdrw, but dvwAev and kdrwfev; and 
he explains it thus. A river may issue 
from Tartaros in the southern hemisphere 
and in the course of its wanderings pass 
into the northerm, finally discharging itself 
into the very centre of Tartaros. Thus 
after rising in the southern hemisphere 
(kdrw6ev) it enters Tartaros from the side 
of the northern (dvw6ev); but since it dis- 
charges itself at the centre, it has not vio- 
lated the law péxpe rod péoou Kabiévar, 
mépa 5’ ot, The weak point in the expla- 


113] 


@DAIAON, 
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Noes lA / D x 
88 & mavtdtacw Kikdo TeptedOovta, 7) amaE 7) Kal TeEovaxis 
, \\ \ Le) v, 
mepienybévta Trept THY yy BoTep of deus, eis Td SvvaTov KaTw 


E xabévra Tadw éuBarres. 


Suvatov 6é éoti ExaTépwoe pméexXpl TOD 


L ft) L 7 S yO \ L > y A 
pécov Kabiévat, wépa © ov avayTes yap TpoTw apoTeEpols Tots 
€ / \ / 
pevpace TO Exatépwbev yiyvetat pépos. 
\ \ i) \ v 
LXI. Ta pév ody 8) adda TONG Te Kal peyddra Kal TaVTO- 
1 37 rans : t any a a 
Sard pevpata éote Tuyyaver 8 dpa ovta év TovTots Tois moNots 
ie ey a crt ~ Xt \ 
rértap atta pevpata, Sv TO pev méyrotov Kal éEwrdto péov [rept] 
/ ¢ LA ? , 
KKA@ 6 Kadovpevos “Oxeaves éotiv, TovToU S€ KaTavTLKpD Kab 
> / ee At / a 8 ef > , / Cun s- N 
évaytios péav ’Axépwv, Os bv épnwwv Te ToTwy pel GAdwY Kat 


113 8: cal dard yy péwv els THY Muvnv adixvettar THV *"Ayepovaradoa, 


a is lal NX A lal n 

of al Ta TeTEAEUTHKOTMY YruxXal THY TOAA@V adixvovvTas Kat 
= / / 

Twas elwappévous xpdvous pelvacat, al pev paxpotépous, ai 5é 
, / / > a 

Bpaxutépous, Tad éxréuTrovTar els TAS TOV Cowv yevécets. TpLTOS 


nation seems to me this. When the 
stream has once reached the northern 
hemisphere, it is subject to precisely the 
same laws of gravitation as the rivers of 
that hemisphere ; and there is no reason 
why it should be compelled to descend to 
the very centre any more than a stream 
which has risen in the northern hemi- 
sphere: yet, if it does not, it has passed 
beyond the centre, relatively to its source. 
Schmidt’s theory in fact breaks down, un- 
less we can understand the words péxpe 
rod pécov, mépa & ov relatively to the 
direction of the stream after it has once 
begun its downward course, irrespective 
of its point of issue, Perhaps however 
Plato had not thought of the case of a 
river passing from one hemisphere to 
another while on the surface of the earth: 
or, as exact science is hardly to be ex- 
pected in a myth, the rivers may be pro- 
hibited from crossing the plane which 
divides the two hemispheres. Aristotle’s 
paraphrase sounds like a reproduction of 
the Platonic passage based on an imperfect 
recollection of it. The notion, entertained 
by some, that karavrixpd 7 elepet means 
that the stream on discharging itself crosses 
Tartaros and emerges on the opposite side 
Schanz, against 
all mss., has ééémecev clapet. 


is assuredly untenable. 


3. Kadéyra}] This word comes to be 
practically intransitive similarly to éuBah- 
Nec: the river is conceived as a power 
which pours down and discharges its 
waters. Ka0inue is similarly used of a 
wind, as we see in Aristophanes Anights 
430 éfeyu yap cor Aawmpos 76n Kal péeyas 
kacels. 

4. dvavTes yap mpdcw] so Heindorf 
for pos. Z. and St. omit mpdow. 

8. tértap’ atta pevpata] Homer 
Odyssey X 5IT, 


via pev adtod Kéhoa em ‘Qxeav@ Babvdivy, 

avros 6 els’ Aldew lévar Sdmov evpwevra 

év0a pev els Axépovta Ilupupeyédwy Te 
péovowy 

Kwxurés 0’, ds 51) Dtuyos dares éorw drrop- 
pwé. 

[arep\] kiKAw] The only passage cited 
in defence of this phrase is Plutarch 
épwrixds X §, where Didot’s edition has 
mepxteAy. ‘The latter is the reading of 
the best mss. here; but Heindorf justly 
denounces it as ‘monstri simile’. Stall- 
baum’s reference to Laws 964 E is totally 
irrelevant. Heindorf proposes 7épié, Her- 
mann has 7épt, adverbial: but it seems 
probable that the word has crept in from 
the margin. 

12. at trav rereNeuTHKOTMV] Cf. 114 A. 


or 


Io 
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dé moTamos TovT@Y Kata Bécov €xBdrre, Kal éyyds Ts €xBorns 
elomlmres eis TOTTOV juéryav TUpl TOAXD Katopevov, Kal Alwvnv trovet 
peiS@ THS Tap npuiv Oararrns, Covoay bSaTos Ka) T™HrOvV' évTevOev 
O€ ywpel KUKA@ Oorepds Kad TrdOys, TeplehitTomevos Sé [7H yA] B 
Aluvys, 
OV oUppLyvdpeEvos T@ Udate aepiehvyels 88 crodrAdKis Urb yn 


lal te lal >’ / 
Gddocé Te adixvetrar xa) Tap eayata THs ’Ayepovatdb0os 


euBarre Katworépw Tod Taptapou' ottos 8 éatly by evrovopia Cova ww 
Tupipreyébovra, of kai of pbaxes anocnacpata avabuedow orn 
av TUY@OL THS yAs. Tobtov dé ab KaTavTixpd 6 Tétaptos éxmlmrtes 
els TOTO mpaTtov Sewvov Te Kal ayplov, WS NéyeTat, xpOpua & éyovta 
Lrvyiov, Kal THY Aluvyy, © 
& éumecov évtadda Kal 


® 2 a igs 3) ia 
ONoV oloy 6 kvavos, ov 6) érovoudbouct 
an \ If , é G 
NV ToLel Oo ToTamos éuParrov, Lruya a) 


fal \ “ lal lal 
devas Suvduers KaBov ev TO Udats, dvs Kata Ths YS, TEpLeNeT- 


; tame / o Il NevéeOovTe lL amavTa év TH 
ToMEVOS Yopet evaytios TH IupipreyOovte Ka é t 


I. é€kBddde] ‘issues forth’. In the 
passage of Aristotle already quoted €xBan- 
Aew has the opposite sense, ‘discharges 
itself’; it is in fact equivalent to €uBadev 
in Plato’s account. Aristotle follows the 
ordinary usage, whereas Plato has formed 
his compounds to fit his present descrip- 
tions. 

3. téovoayv U8aros Kal t™mAov] ‘boil- 
ing with water and mud’. The genitive 
is joined with the verb as describing the 
material: cf. Anthol. Planud. wv 39 


kal wedla Felovra movatepéwy "Ayapyvav. 


4. TepueAiTTdpevos $8 [™ yn] Of 
the three writers who quote this passage, 
Stobaeus Theodoret and Eusebius, ry yq 
is found in the first alone: the words are 
however in all the mss. The objection 
to them is that they seem to make Pyri- 
phlegethon flow on the surface of the 
earth, which, Schmidt notwithstanding, 
cannot be allowed. Stallbaum retains rj 
yn, and explains that Pyriphlegethon en- 
circles the earth beneath its surface. But 
this seems scarcely a natural interpreta- 
tion; and I have thought it better to 
bracket the words, which the Ziirich edi- 
tors expunge. 


7. KaTwTépw rod Taptdpov] ‘into a 


lower depth of Tartaros’. 

12. tv movet 6 rotapds] fy is absent 
from most mss. but is rightly added from 
Theodoret and certain mss. by Heindorf, 
who compares Zaws 683 A. The construc- 
tion is indeed familiar enough. 

Zrbya] Plato’s conception of Styx 
as a lake differs from that of the older 
authorities: cf. Hesiod Theogonia 786 foll. 
where Styx is a river, a branch (képas) of 
Okeanos: and Homer 7.7, makes Kokytos 
a branch of Styx. 

I4. atavtgév rq "AxXeroverdSu Alpyy] 
The convolutions of these four rivers are 
a little perplexing. They issue from Tar- 
taros on four different sides: Okeanos 
emerges to the surface and encompasses 
the whole earth ; of its return to Tartaros 
we are told nothing, Acheron, issuing 
from the opposite side, flows in the con- 
trary direction, partly on the surface, partly 
beneath the earth; and before re-entering 
Tartaros forms the Acherusian lake. Pyri- 
phlegethon, rising half-way between the 
two former, not far from its source forms 
the boiling lake, and after many windings 
skirts one end of the Acherusian lake be- 
fore plunging into the profoundest deeps 
of Tartaros. Its course is entirely subter- 
ranean. Kokytos, flowing in the opposite 


113] @DATAON. WR 


“Axepovardde dim && évaytias’ Kal ovOé TO TOUTOV bdap ovdevt 
plyvura, ANNA Kal OUTOS KUKN@ mrepiehGaly euBanrnet els TOV Tép- 
tapov évavtios TO UvpiprcyéOovte’ dvopa 5é Tovt@ eariv, ws ot 
mowntal Aéyovow, Kwxutos. 

LXIL Todtov 88 obtws reduxdtov, émedav adixwvtar ot 
TeTedeuTNKOTES els TOV TOTOV Of 6 Saluov ExaoToV Kopifel, TPOTOV 
perv SueSixdoavto of re Kad@s Kal dolws BidcavTes Kal ot Mn. Kab 
ob pev dv ddEaor péows BeBrwxévar, ropevbévtes ert tov “Axépovta, 
dvaBdvtes & 81) abrois by7juata eotw, emt TovT@Y adixvodyTas ets 
av Riuvny, Kal exe? oixobal te Kal KaOatpopevot TAY TE AdiKNMATOV 
Siddvtes Slkas amrodVovTat, el TIS TL a Obeney,. Ti TE EvEpyervav 
Tuas Pépovras KaTa THY aklav Exactos of © av S0fwow aviatws 
éyew Sia Ta peyéOn Tov dpaprypanoy, i) lepooudas ToNNaS Kat 
peyanas y fovous adikous Kat Tapavopous TONAOVS eSeipyac waver, 
\ Gra boa ToLadTa TYyVavEl dvta, TovTous O€ 7 UAT TAO 
ore plarret cis Tov Taprapor, 80ev ovrrote éxBaivovow. of & a aw 
idouwa HEY, Beyene dé baboow 1 La pTHKEVAL dpapTh para, olov mpos 


matépa 1) pntépa vm opyhs Biavv Te mpakavres, Kal meTapedov 


direction, ascends to the surface, where it 
spreads into the Stygian lake; then diving 
into the earth, it reaches the Acherusian 
lake from the contrary side to Pyriphlege- 
thon; and making another circuit enters 
Tartaros opposite to that river. Styx, it 
will be noticed, is on the earth’s surface, 
whereas the other two lakes are subterra- 
nean. 

6. 6 Satpwv] Cf. 107 D. 

g. advaBdvres] ‘going on board ves- 
sels which, it is said (67), are provided for 
them’. 

12. 
were cast into Tartaros, not in retribution 
for their crimes, but as warnings to others; 
since to Plato punishment is always either 
remedial or exemplary. So Gorgias §25 C 
of & dy Ta eoxara ddixjowor Kal did Towara, 
ddichuara dvlaro. yévwvTat, €k TOUTWY TO 


dvudtws éxew] These incurables 


mapadelyuara ylyver a, Kal ovToe avTol meV 
obkére dvivayrat ovdév, dre dvlaroe dvTes, 
Ero 68 dvivavrat of ToUrous Opavres dua Tas 
duaprlas Ta méyioTa Kal dduvnporara Kal 
poBepdrara rdOn maaxovras Tov del x pevor, 


drexvos mapadelypmara dvnoTnuevous Exel ev 
Alsou év TO Secpwrnply, Tots del Tv adikev 
dgixvouévors Oeduara Kal vovderjpara. 
Cf. Republic 616 A. 

13. tepoovdlas] This was a peculiarly 
heinous offence: cf. Zazws 854 A, where 
the law thus addresses the sacrilegious, © 
Oaupdore, ovk avOpmmivdy ce KaKdyv ovde 
Oetov Kiel 76 viv ext THY LepoouNlav mporpe- 
mov iévat, olatpos 5é cé Tis Eupudmevos eK 
maraav Kat dcabdprwv Tots dvOpurois abe- 
KNUdTov, meprpepbevos ddurnpwdys. 

16. 80ev ovmore éxBalyovotv] In the 
véxuiat of the Republic and Gorgias also 
incurable criminals are doomed to eternal 
punishment: and this is natural where 
Plato is weaving up popular tradition 
with his own phantasy. But in 7%macus 
42 C it is evident that the degenerate soul 
at any period of her transmigrations has 
the chance of reformation and final re- 
storation to her original purity: 
this possibility excluded in Phaedrus 248 C 
foll. 

18. 


nor is 


Kal perapéeXov avrots] ‘and who 


= 


| 


° 
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a lal a > / i \ Bh 
avtois Tov adddov Blov Bidcw, ) avopodovot TOLOUT@ TLL addrw 114 


10 


TpoT@ yevwvrat, ToUTOUS bé éurrecely fev ets TOV Taprapov avayKn, 
eumecdvtas b€ a’tods Kal eviavtov éxel yevouevous éxBarrer TO 
KUUa, TOUS ev avdpopovous Kata Tov Kwxutov, Tods be TaTparolas 
kal pytparolas Kata tov upupdeyéOovta ereiSav Se pepopevot 
yvovtat Kata Thy Aluvnv Tv "Ayepouortdéa, évtai0a Bodal te xal 
kadovow, of pwev ods améxteway, of 88 obs UBpicav, Kadécaytes & 
ixetevovot Kal Séovtas edcat opds exBnvar eis Thy Xin Kal 
deEacOa, Kal éedy pev relowow, exBaivoval te Kal Ajyoust Tov 
KaK@y, et O€ un, hépovtas avOus els Tov Taptapov Kai éxeiOev dru 
els TOS ToTamoUs, Kal TadTa TATYXOVTES OU TpPdTEpoY TravovTaL, 
mplv av Telowow ods noiknoay’ attn yap 7 Sten tad tév Sixacrev 
avtois éraxOy. ob 88 57 dv ddEwar dtahepovtas +mpds TO balws 


have lived the rest of their days in a state 
of repentance’. The participle werapédov 
is used absolutely, 

I, TovovTp til ddAw rpdrw] i.e. 
their offence is similar to that of the 
Tarpaotat, in that it was committed in 
sudden passion and followed by repent- 
ance, and different to that of the povous 
adlkous Kal mapavdpous modods éfeupyac- 
pévot. 

3- TO Kdpa] i.e. 7 aldpa. 

4 watpaholas Kal pntpadotas] 
These terms apply not only to parricides 
and matricides, but to any one who strikes 
a father or mother. 

6. Kard tiv Apvyv] It will be re- 
membered that both these rivers enter the 
Acherusian lake, 

12. mpl dv melrwoww ois 7Siknoay] 
This was no doubt suggested by the 
Athenian law which enacted thata person 
guilty of involuntary homicide must ap- 
pease the family of the deceased before 
he could return from exile: cf. Demosth. 
Aristokr. p. 644 rov adbvt er axovoly 
pivy & risw elpnudvors Xpovows ameOedy 
TaKTHY Oddy Kal Pevyev, ews dy aldéonrat 
Twa [? Tus] rOv év yéver ro0 memovO6ros. 
It would appear that the injured family 
could not insist upon more than a year’s 
exile, which was called GIreviauTio Mos. 
Plato adopts this period in Laws 869 E 


ws dxovolov yeyovsros rod gévov of Te 
Kabapuol ywyvésbwoay 7G Opdcavre Kal 
éviautos els EoTw rhs €xdnulas ev vow, 
cf. 865 £. In Laws 872 © we are told 
that in another life it shall be done to the 
wilful homicide as he did to his victim: 
TOU yap Kowod uavbévtos aiwaros ovx elvar 
kdBapow a&ddqv ot? Exmdurov eben yly- 
verbat Td puavOév, piv ddvov gory dpolw 
Guovoy } dpdoaca Yuxn tion Kal dons THS 
Evyyevelas Tov Aupydv adiacauern Kotulon, 
cf. 870 E. 

13. Sdfwor Stadepdvrws TPOS TO dolws 
Biévar] The text is certainly corrupt. 
Stallbaum’s attempt to make Biavac do 
double duty is futile, and his quotations 
are transparently irrelevant. Schanz, 
following Heindorf, inserts from Theo- 
doret mpoxexpla@a after Budvar, This has 
some support from Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who reads TpokekAjo Oar; but it is 
not satisfactory. For while it is sense to 
say ‘who are deemed to have lived 
holily’, it is not sense to say ‘who are 
deemed to have been judged to have 
lived holily. I suspect that Theodoret’s 
TpokeKploOat is merely a clumsy attempt 
to supply a deficiency which existed in 
his copy; and that Plato’s real word 
has been lost : possibly éyey after Ovade- 
povrws, unless we should read mpds 7d 
OoLoV. 


114] PDATAQON. Oe 


n 2) / > ic A \ A / a 
Budvact, odtol eiow of TOVSE pev TOV TOT@Y TOY ev TH Yi) edev- 
, ye ed , i 5) ‘ 

C Oepovpevol te Kal aTaddaTTOpEVvoL WaTEP Sesuornpiar, avo € eis 
\ \ 7 > 2 a 
riv Kabapar olenow apixvotpevor Kal emt yis oiKrfopevor. TOUT@V 
\ > lal e / e lol 
8é atdray of didocodia ikavas Kabnpapevor dvev Te TopaTav Foot 
\ / ’ \ ” \ > > , BA (2 
TO Taparav eis Tov érevta ypovov, Kal els OlKNTEIS ETL TOUT@V 
/ 3: lal A v cA le lal vv ¢ / 
Kardious adixvodvtat, as ote padsov SyA@oat OUTE 6 YpoVvOS ikavos 
é T lal / tA \ , 8 \ iva x @ , Ss 
vy T® TapovTt. GAG ToUTwY On EVEKA XPT WY dveAmrAvVOapev, @ 
/ a a ig , a ‘ a 
Sippila, wav Tovey, Bote apeTHs Kat Ppovnoews &v TO Bi@ peta- 
nee \ \ 
oxeiv’ Kadov yap TO aOdov Kal 1 édmls meyandy. 
\ \ 5 an 
LXIIL. To pév ody tadta Sucyvpicacba ovtas exeLn, oS 
bd \ t > / la) a 
eyo Sued rvOa, od mpérer voby ExovTs avopl: Ste pévtos 1) TAvT 
> \ x (oan AX; lal 
éotly } tovadr drra mepl Tas yas nuov Kal Tas olKNnoELS, 
3 , A! t € otk / a 
érelrrep aBavatov ye  Wuxn patveTat O0Ta, TOUTO Kal TPETTELY [LOL 
lal \ a 
Sone? cat d£vov xuvduvedcar oiopév odTws eye" Kaos yap 6 Kiv- 
bs \ lal U lal 
Suvos’ Kal yp1) TA ToLadTa woTrEp éradew éavte, 616 81) éywrye Kat 
, , \ 50 > \ r 67) (4 a N 
Tanalt Lnkvy@ TOV pMUUOV. GAXA TovT@V 61) Evexa Oappeiv yen 


X fal 
Tepe TH) 
Tas Tepl TO TOMA 


éavtod Wuy7 avdpa, dates év TO Bio Tas pev GAdas ndovas 
If * 
kai Tods Kbcpous elace Yalpew, Hs addoTploUS 


” \ / / ¢ Lf > / \ \ \ 
re OvTas Kal TA€OV OaTeEpov NYNTAMEVOS amepyater Oat, Tas dé Tepl 


3. él yis] so all mss. Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and Stobaeus have éxl Tis 
yijs: but the article is not required. 
‘Upon the earth’ means of course on the 
true surface, distinguished from the hol- 
low wherein we dwell. 

4. kadnpdpevor] a genuine reflexive 
middle: ‘who have purified themselves’. 

dvev te copdtov] I conceive this 
to mean ‘without earthly bodies’: for 
the most exalted of finite spirits, even 
the gods, must have body of some sort; 
that is, they are subject to the conditions 
of space and time. Cf. Phaedrus 246 C. 
dvev cwudrwy to Plato signifies freedom 
from bodily appetites. 

114 D—115 A, ¢ xiii. To insist that 
all these details are strictly accurate were 
folly ; yet something like this is the fate 
of the soul and her habitation after death. 
Wherefore it is well worth while for a 
man to bestow all care upon his soul 
during this life, that she may be free 
from bodily passions and adorned with 


true virtue. And now, continues Sokra- 
tes, my hour is at hand; and I will go to 
bathe my body for my burial. 

10. 7d pev ov Taira Sucxrplracbar] 
Plato lays no stress upon the exact details 
of his description: indeed he is never at 
any pains to make his various accounts 
of ‘die letzten Dinge’ precisely corre- 
spond : all he is really concerned about 
is that the virtuous soul is better off in 
the other world than the vicious. 

15. émgSev éavte] cf. 77 E ada XpN 
erddew atr@ exdorns nMEpas, Ews dv é&e- 
TACNTE. « 

Si 8) tywye kal mdédar pyKive TOV 
pd0ov] This phrase would seem to bear 
out the view of the myth given in the 
introduction, p. 8. 

19. TAéov OaTepov AYNTapevos arrep- 
yoterOat] ‘thinking that they do more 
harm than good’. For this use of @drepor 
ef. Euthydemus 280 E, 297 D. Also Pin- 
dar Pythia 111 34 daluwr 8° €repos. 


174 IIAATQONOS> hee 


TO pavbdvew éamobdacé Te Ka) Koopynoas tiv Aruyny ovK arXoT pla 
AAA TO adThs KOT LM, cappoctyn Te Ka) ducatoovyn Kat avdpela 
kat €devOeplia al anbeia, obra Tepywéver THY eis “Acdov Topelav, 115 
WS Topevadpevos bray  elwappévn Karz, vmels pev oby, &bn, 

5 Seupla te xa) Ké8ns cal of ddro1, edcabbis ev rian Vpove Exacrot 

ie ? s Ni nq v o / a» > \ sf ¢ e 
Topevoerbe ewe dé viv 75n Karel, pain av avip tpaytKés, 1 elwap- 
pévn, Kal oyedov ri poe pa tpatréc bar T™p0s TO NouTpdv" SoKet yap 
61) BéXrvov eivar Noveapevov tieiv TO pappaxoy kal pur Tpaywata 
Tas yuvartl mapéyeww vexpov over. 

10 LXIV. Tatra 6» elmdévtos a’tobd 6 Kpirav, Elev, épn, d Sé- B 
Kpates’ Tb Oé TovTous 7) ewol emia Térneus 7} Tept TOV Talowy 7) Tepl 
GdXov Tov, 6 Tt av cot TOLovVTES Hels ev YaplTt waddora TrOLOLLED ; 
“Amrep det Aéyo, én, B Kpitav, ovdév Ka.voTepov' br4 ULOV avToV 


3. eAevdepla Kal adnGela] ‘with free- put into practice the principles affirmed 
dom and truth’. These terms practically in our late discourse. But how are we 
correspond to ¢pdvyo.s or copia. €ev- to bury you? asks Kriton. Sokrates 
Oepia is that state of liberation from the answers with a smile, As you please, 
body which enables the soul to grasp provided you can catch me. It would 


area, seem that all my words have been thrown 

5. &kacrou TopeireoOe] so nearly all away, and I fail to persuade you that this 
mss. Schanz writes gcaoros after Stall- Sokrates who now Speaks to you will 
baum. presently take flight to the company of 


6. daty dy dvijp tpayikéds] ‘to speak __ the gods, and that all you will bury is his 
like a hero of tragedy’. The good taste forsaken body. So, my friends, be surety 
of this parenthesis is admirable. drav 4 ~=— for me to Kriton, not this time that I 
elwapuévy Kade is in perfect keeping with shall stay, but that I shall verily depart, 
the eloquent passage which is its context: — But seriously such incorrect language is 
but in applying the phrase to himself mischievous: say then that it is my body 
Sokrates instinctively feels the risk that which you bury, and bury it as seems to 
it may sound high-flown. And so with you best. 
these words he passes simply and natur- Il. émurré\Xeis] ‘proprium de extrema 
ally from his lofty flight of moralizing to morientium voluntate’,, Hernporr, Cf. 
the homely, but eminently characteristic, 116 B értorel\as drra €BovXero. 

Gpa rpamés Oar mpds ro Nourpor. 13. darep del Myo] ‘what I am always 

8. kal jar} TpdypaTa Tals yeuvargt saying; nothing fresh: that if you take 
mapéxetv] ‘and not to give the women good care of yourselves you will best please 
the trouble of washing my corpse’, This me and mine and yourselves also in what- 
piece of thoughtfulness for others is ever you do, even though you make no 
admirable evidence of the perfect serenity promise now ; but if you are negligent of 
with which Sokrates awaits his doom. yourselves and will not guide your lives 

115 A116 A; a lkiv, Kriton now along the track of our present and our 
inquires of Sokrates what are his last former discourse, though your promises 
injunctions, Only that you will take be never so many and earnest at this 
good heed to yourselves, he replies, and moment, you will profit nothing’, ézy- 


115] @PAIAQN. 


175 


emriperovpevor ters Kal euol Kal Tots éwols Kab viv avtois év 

xapite momoete Ltt av Tounte, Kav pr) VOY dporoynonTe éay Oé 

budv wev adtdv auerhre, Kai pr) OrAnTE, GoTrep KaT lyvn KaTa Ta 

voy Te elpnucva Kal Ta ev TH EwTrpoobev ypove bv, ovSE dv TOAAG 

émoroynonte ev TO Tapovte Kal shddpa, ovdev TA€ov TourjceETe. 5 
Tadta pév tolvv rpobvpnOynoopeba, ep, oto ovetv’ OaTTwpev 
8é ce tiva tpdTov; “Oras ar, bn, Bovryobe, édvirep ye NaBnTE 
pe kal wn) exdiyo buds. yerdoas 88 dua jovyx Kal mpos mas 
aToBréWas eitev, OV reiOw, 6 dvdpes, Kpitava, ws eyo eipe ovUTOS 
6 Swxparns, 6 vuvi Siareyopuevos, Kal Svatatrov Exactov TOV heyo- 
pévov, GAN oletal pe éxelvoy eivat, dv drpetas OdiyoV voTEpoV 
vexpov, Kal épata On, TOs we Carry. brL O€ éy@ TaNaL TODD 
Aéryov TeTrotm pit ws, éTreloay Tiw TO Paplanoy, ovKETL Uply Trapa- 
EVO, ae oixnoopae amtlav eis pakapwv 6 Twas eee 
TavTa [01] S0KO aVT@® ANOS eye, Tapapvbovpevos apa ee 
Dudas, aya ae €WaAuTov. éyyutioac Ge ovy we mpos Kpitava, ébn, thy 
ovTOS 
pev yap } pny Tmapapevety’ vwels Sé 7 pry pr Tapapeveiv éyyun- 
cacbe, éreddv atodave, adda otxn joeoOal amiovTa, iva Kptrev 


Bb] , > , A OW e x > a 
SURE Ed obros pos Tors OlKaTTAS NYyVaTo. 


re) 
° 


ce $ept Kal po) opav prov TO ow 7) KaLopevov 1 Revoger Solaray 
ENT a, Umep €“ov os Oewa TAS XOVTOS, poe éeyn ev TH Tabi, 


as 1) mpoTiGeTar Loxpary Hn exépes 7) KATOPUTTEL. 


wedovmevor=taking heed to your ways, 
that you may live virtuously and ration- 
ally. Cobet would omit kara before 7a 
vov, but Schanz cites Luthyphron 2 C 
epxeTau KaTIyopnTwy mov ws mpos MITEPS. 
Tpos Ti TOW. 

9. os éyd due] ‘I cannot persuade 
Kriton, my friends, that the real “I” is 
that Sokrates who now converses with 
you and duly arranges every part of his 
discourse ; he imagines I am that which 
he will presently see as a corpse ; and he 
actually (8%) inquires how he is to bury 
me’. The article is omitted before 2w- 
xpdrns in the best mss. and by some edi- 
tors. In that case we should take 2w- 
kpdrns as in apposition to ovros. Wytten- 
bach appositely quotes Laws 959 A TO 6€ 
copa ivdaddomevov nuov éxaoros EmecOar, 
Kat reheuTyodvTov Aéyerbar Kaas eldwda 


ev yap toM, 7 


elvat Ta TOV veKpOv cwmaTa, Tov O dvTa 
nuav exactov wvtws aOdvarov Elva, Puxny 
érrovomagopmevor, mapa Oeovs adous amévat. 

15. 
Aéyew] Schanz brackets mou after Mad- 


TavTd [por] Boxe ato dddws 


vig. 
doco and av’r@ with déyev: but this 
gives hardly so good a sense. 

17. odTos TPds TOs SikacTds HY YVaro } 
Kriton was bail for Sokrates in conjunc- 
tion with Plato and Kritobulos and Apol- 
Apology 38 B. 
€9 ydp to6] ‘for you must know 


lodoros. 

22. 
that incorrect speech is not only offensive 
on that score alone, but engenders mis- 
chief in our souls’. An inaccurate mode 
of expression is apt to produce a loose 
and careless habit of thinking: Sokrates’ 
great object was to find out what things 


really are and call them by their right 


BY 


J” 


“ 


yr ed® 


We can indeed construe pot with gh.) ane 


5 


To 
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176 ITAATONOS [116 
8 65, & dpiste Kplrav, 76 11) KaNGS Eéyetv ov povoy els adTO TOdTO 


TANMMENES, GANA Kal KaKdY TL eumovel Tals wuyais. ard Oappetv 
TE Xp) Kal pavat Toiuov cdua Odarew, kal Odarew oUTws OTTWsS 
Kal padvora yh vowypov elvas. 

LXV. Tadr’ etrodv éxeivos uev dvlctato es OlKNLa TL OS 
Novadpevos, Kal 6 Kpitwv elrero auto, nuds & éxédeve Trepipéverv. 


> 


if t 
av oot pirov 7 


Teplemevowey ovv Tpds Huds avTors Ovareyopmevor Tept Tov elpn- 
Hévov Kal avacKxorobrtes, tore 8 ab wept THS Evphopas SieEvdvres, 
0on juiv yeyovvia ein, aTeXvas Hyovpevor OoTEep TaTpos oTepy- 
Oévres SiaEew bphavol tov érevra Biov. érrevéy) b€ éXovcaTo Kal 
nvéxOn map’ avtov ta maidla—bvo yap avT®@ viels cuxpot Hoar, 
els 6€ péyas—xal ai olxeta yuvaixes adixovto, [éxelvais] évavtlov 
Tov Kpitwvos diareyOels te Kal emloteihas atta éBovneTOo, Tas bev 


a \ / ld / nA edt 
yuvaikas Kal ta radia dmeévar exérevoev, abtos 


d€ HKEe Tap’ Huds. 


Kal iv i6n eyyds jrlov ducer" ypdovov yap Trond diétpivev evbov, 


names, by obtaining a precise definition 
of each thing. That which we speak of 
as Sokrates is his soul, not his body ; 
although, since the body is all we see, 
popular usage applies the name to the 
body even when the soul has quitted it. 
But, says Sokrates, not only is this in 
itself a slovenly mode of speech, but it 
may habituate us to thinking that the 
body is all that exists of a man. 

3. Qdarew ottws] Most of the re- 
cent editors make @dmrew depend upon 
pdvat, There seems to me no valid 
reason for doing so; and it makes better 
sense to take it with xp7. 

116 A—117 A, c. xv. Sokrates retires 
to the bath, and on his return takes leave 
of his children and household. After a 
little farther conversation with his friends 
he is warned by the servant of the Eleven 
that the hour of his death is at hand. 
The man warmly testifies to the noble 
character of Sokrates and departs in tears. 
Sokrates, after a few kind words con- 
cerning him, bids the poison be brought. 
Nay, remonstrates Kriton, the sun is yet 
on the mountains ; many prisoners have 
put off drinking the hemlock till far on 
into the evening: there is no haste, They 


acted after their kind, answers Sokrates; 
but I were false to myself, were I so 
covetous of the little remnant of my life: 
therefore bring the poison. 

11. 8vo ydp atta] cf. Apology 34 D 
olketol wot eit Kal vlets, & av dpes ’AOnvator, 
Tpets, els ev perpdxcov 75n, Svo 5é radia. 
In Diog. Laert. 11 26 we are told that 
the name of the eldest was Lamprokles 
and those of the two younger Sophronis- 
kos and Menexenos. 

12. at oikelat yuvatkes] i.e. the women 
of his family. Probably his wife was not 
among them, else Plato would have men- 
tioned her. Some suppose that this 
expression gave rise to the absurd fable 
that Sokrates had two wives living at the 
same time; of whom the second, Myrto, 
daughter or grand-daughter of the famous 
Aristeides, was the mother of his two 
younger children: see Diog. Laert. 2. 7, 

[éxelvats] évavttov] The mss. vary 
between éxelvars and e€xetvat, and also 
in the position of the word, which in 
many follows évayriov. Since éxetvar and 
the position after évavrloy are alike im- 
possible, I read as above; bracketing 
however éxelvaus as highly suspicious, 

15. Sov] sc. &v 7G olkfuare, 


116 


D 


= 


( 


117] PAIAON. 177 


eMOav & éxabéfero Nedoupévos, kab od TOAAA peta TadTa dueréyOn, 
kat nKev 6 THY Evdexa UTnpéTns Kal ords Tap’ adtéy, OQ Sd«pares, 
edn, ov KaTayvdcopat cod brep GAXwV KaTayuyvdcKo, OTL [LoL 
XAUeTaivovet Kal KaTapevrat, éreddv avtois TapayyA\Xro river 
TO dapHaxov avayxalovtwv Tay apxovtwv. oé &é éyod Kal ddr 
EyVOKa év TOUTM TO YpOve yevvatoTatov Kal TpadTaTov Kal ApioToV 
avépa dvta tTav TéToTE Sedpo adixopévear, Kat &) Kal vov 6d oS’ 
OTL OVK Emol YaNeTTAivEls, yuyVweaKeELs yap ToOvs aitlous, GAA éxei- 
vols. viv, oia0a yap & HrMOov adyyédrav, Yaipé Te Kal TeLPA Os 
paota dépew ta avaycaia. Kal awa daxptoas petartpepopevos 
anne. Kat 6 Swxparns avaBréWas mpos adtév, Kal av, én, 
xalpe, Kal nuts TaDTAa ToMngopmev. Kal Awa Tpds nuas, ‘Os adoreios, 
épn, 0 dvOpwros’ Kal Tapa TavTa po TOV Ypovoy Tpooner Kat 
duedéyeTo eviote Kal nv avdpav Ae@aTos, Kal viv ds yervalws pe 
aTrodakpvet. GAN aye 67, G6 Kpitav, wevOdpucba avTo, Kat évey- 
KaT@ TLS TO Happaxoy, et TéeTpLTTAL Ef OE pH, TPLpaTa 6 dvOpwrTros. 
Kal 6 Kpitwv, AX oipat, edn, éywye, 6 XdxKpates, ere Hrvov elvac 
éml Tols dpecw Kal oUTm SeduKévat. Kal dua eyo oida Kalb addovs 
mTavu owe Tivovtas, éTedayv TapayyerOn avtois, devrvycavtTas TE 
Kal TlovTas ev para, Kal Evyyevouévous y évious OY av TUXwTW 
ériOupodvtes. adda pundev érrelyou' Ett yap éyywpel. Kal 0 Lo- 
Kpatns, Eixoras ye, ébn, © Kpitav, éxelvol te TadTa Troovow, ods 
ov Aéyels, olovTar yap Kepdaveivy TadTa Toujoavtes, Kal yore 
TADTA EiKOTWS OV ToLnTH’ OVSEY yap oipast KEpdavetY Oiyov UaTEpoV 
really the cause af his death: this is 
something outside his experience. 

9g: & Hoy dyyé&AAwv] So the best 
mss. Schanz needlessly reads ayyehov : 


3. ov KaTayvaoopor] ‘I shall not 
have the complaint to make of you that I 
make of others’. 

8. ovk enol xaderalves] Some read 


xareravets, but the present is found in 
the best mss. and gives the best sense. 
‘I know it is not with me that you are 
angry, but with them; for you know who 
are to blame for it’. There is a subtle 
dramatic propriety in these words which 
is one of the finer touches of this match- 
less narrative. This man must have had 
a large experience of criminals and been 
accustomed to look on the baser side of 
humanity. He could however appreciate 
the nobility of Sokrates, so far as it is 
directly brought before his eyes; but he 
never thought of Sokrates as bearing no 
ill-will even against those who were 


12, 


but dyyé\\wy is equivalent to dyyeNav 
gépwv which we have in Cr?/o 43 C. 

12. 0s doretos|] ‘how courteous the 
good fellow is; throughout all this time 
he used to come and talk to me now and 
then, and was the best of men: and now 
how honestly he mourns forme’. dzroda- 
kptec we as below 117C dméxXatov éuavrdv. 

at. &re yap éyxwpet] ‘for there is 
still time to spare’. 

24. TadTa ElkdTws ov Totycw] Hirschig 
condemns elxérws, for no reason that I 
can see, though Schanz brackets it. 

oiSty yap otpar KepSaveiv] The ms. 
authority is stronger for kepSalvew, but 


12 
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fe) 
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178 TMAATONOS [117 


% a i A lel 
Tay adro ye } yéAwTA OfANTEW Tap EUaUTA, YALXopLEVoS TOD Env 
r ” aA uN \ 
Kal hevdouevos ovdevos eT evovTos. adn 10s, Efy, TLHOD Kal fH 
wv / 
ANXWS TOLEL. 


LXVIe Kato 


n a / co 
éoTort, Kal 6 mais €EeA@ady Kal cvyvoy ypovov diatpiyas nKEV 


a \ / 
Kpitav dxovcas évevoe TH Taldt mAnolov 


/ / 
dyov Tov méANoVTA OLdovat TO Hapmakoy, Ev KUALKL PEpOVTA TETPLL- 
\ yW 5 y. 
Lwxpatns Tov avOpwrov, Kiev, py, & BédtwcTE, 
OA / v DY 
Ovdev arro, Edn, 1 


¢ » / a 4 bs y 
TLOVTa Tepliuevat, Ews AV cou Bapos €v Tots oKEXETL YEVNTAL, ETELTA 


peévov' loay Oé 6 
ov yap TOUTwY ETLOTHMOV, TL Ypr) ToLELY ; 
KatakeloOar’ Kal oUTws a’TO Tonge. Kal Gua dpe~e THV KUALKA 
TO LwxKpater’ Kat Os AaBov Kal para trews, oO Eyéxpates, ovdev 
Tpécas ovdé biapGeipas ote Tod ypwpatos ovTE TOD TpocwToL, 
aXN woTep eldbeL Tavpnddy UmoBréWas Tpds Tov avOpwrrov, Té 
réeyess, Eby, wep TovsEe TOD TemaTOs TpOS TO aTroaTrEical TLL; 
éectw, ) 0; Tocodtov, éby, @ Swxpartes, TplBoper, Ocov olopeba 
pétpvov etvar Treetv. Mavéave, 7 o 05° adN evyec@ai yé Tov Tots 
Oeots eEeatl Te Kal yen, THY pweTolKnoLY THY evOEvSe Exeice EVTUY 
yevérOar' ad dn Kal eyo eVyopmal Te Kal yévoito Ta’Tn. Kal aw 
elm OV TAUTA ETLTXOMEVOS Kal ara EvYEpas Kal evKOhws €£ErTLED. 


here I think Schanz is right in accept- 
ing the future. Prof. Geddes defends the 
present by a reference to Herodotus 1x 
106; but there Abicht reads éupevéew re 
kal wn amoorncecOa: besides which the 
construction is different. Plato could 
very well say ovdév ofuae Kepdalvery add 
épryoew, but oddéy ado Kepdalve 7 
opAnoew seems very doubtful Greek. 

2. eddopevos otdevos err évdvTos] 
‘being chary when the vessel is empty’; 
a proverbial expression which we find 
in Hesiod works and days 367 meoodde 
pelderOat, deh & évt wvOmér ped, 

117 A—118 A, cc. Ixvi, lxvii. The last 
moments of Sokrates. 

10. avTo Towjoe] ‘the poison will act 
of itself’. roveZy is used in this technical 
sense by medical writers: Heindorf cites 
Dioscorides I 95 move? mpds pipuaca, ‘is 
efficacious against poison’, ‘The lexicons 
also give Strabo 234 Novrpa Kad\uora 
ToLovvra pos vooous. 

Ir, kal 6s AaBoy] ‘and he took it 
right cheerfully, Echekrates, without a 


shudder or any change of complexion or 
countenance; but looking on the man 
with bent brows, as his manner was, he 
asked, What say you of this potion as to 
pouring a libation to some deity? is it 
permitted or not?’ Notice the earnest 
emphasis thrown on the words pada tews 
by the following @’Exéxpares. Siapbelpas 
= changing for the worse, as Prof. Geddes 
says: the partitive genitives strengthen 
the force of the negation. tavpyddv brro- 
BdéVas describes the fixed piercing gaze 
habitual to Sokrates, cf. 86D. For the 
use of mpds Stallbaum compares Symeposi- 
unt 174B, 170B. The man’s matter-of- 
fact reply and his conduct throughout 
serve to heighten the pathos: he does not 
mean to be unfeeling, but familiarity with 
such scenes has produced a certain pro- 
fessional indifference; he seems not to 
have been personally influenced by Sokra- 
tes like the servant of the eleven. 

19. €mtoxdpevos] ‘putting it to his 
lips’. The active émurxetv is used of giv- 


ing a draught to another. 


B 
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D 
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\ e Lal e \ , \ 3 

Kal NOV Of TOANOL TEews pev eTLELKaS Olol TE NoaV KaTEXELY TO [7 
, e Ne / f} 2 Ge 

daxpvew, Ws Oé elSowev mivovTa TE Kal TETWKOTA, OUKETL, GAN nov 
t \ > A b A 9 , ‘ 6 

ye Bia kal a’tod dotaxtl éyaopes ta Saxpva, bate eyKadviapevos 

3 14 > / ‘. 2) \ ‘ ’ lal aA 

améxdatov euavtov' ov yap 81 exetvov ye, GANA THY €wavTOD TUYND, 

¢ 6e K lf ” , 

6 5€ Kpitwy éts mpotepos 

a > \ >) er > 4 , , 
€wod, erred) ody olds 7 Hv KaTéyew Ta Saxpua, éEavéctn. *ATon- 


On 5) aS Ne , 2 R y 
tov aV pos ETALPOU ETTEPNMEVOS ELNV. 


/ SS \ 3 ay 

Nddewpos 8é Kal ev TH EuTrpocOev ypdve ovdév emaveTo Saxpvor, Kab 
\ \ , > UY ' a 4 

&:) Kal TOTe dvaBpuynodpevos KrNalwv Kal ayavaKxTay ovdéva ovTWa 


Ss 


% la a / , > n an 
ov KaTéxNace TOY TapovTwY, TAY ye avTOD LwKpatous. €kelvos 


5é, Ola, ébn, rrovetre, O Oavpacior. eyo mévToL ody HKLTTAa TOUTOU 
évexa tas yuvaixas anérepwa, va py Towadta TANumENoleV’ Kal 
yap axyKoa, OTe év evdnula pr) TeNeUTAY, GNA HovxXlay TE ayeTE 
Kal jets akovoarTtes nayvvOnuev TE Kai éTETYO- 
pev Tod Saxpvew. 6 Sé mepredOav, éerevoyn of BapiverOat Eby Ta 
oKédn, KateKrlOn Uatios ot tw yap éxédevev 6 avOpwTos’ Kai dpa 
eparrdouevos avtod ovtos 6 Sods 70 ddppakov Siadirav ypovov 
énecKorel TOs TOdas Kal TA CKEAM, KaTELTA THddpa TLETAas avTOD 


\ a 
KL KAPTEPELTE. 


tov 1oda Hero, ef aicOavorto’ 6 © ovK épy’ Kal peta TobTO avis 
Tas Kyypas Kal érravidy oltas nuly érede(vuTo, OTL uUxolTO TE 
Kal wnyvoto. Kal avtdos trteTo Kal eimev OTL, émevday Tpos TH 
xapsla yévntar avT@, TOTE oixnoeTal. dy oly aYEdoY TL auTov Hv 


I. Karéxew] ‘we were able to re- is used as here. The old editions had 


frain from tears’. This usage of karé- 
xew is rare: cf. Soph. Oed. Zyr. 781 
Kayo BapuvOels THv per ovoav nuépay joes 
xatésxov. Below we have the common 
use, KaTéxew Ta daxpua. 

2. GAN épov ye Bla kal adtod] ‘but 
in spite of myself my tears began to flow 
in torrents’. COPE. 

7, Kal 8: kal téte dvaBpuxnodpe- 
yos] ‘then above all bursting into loud 
sobs, by his weeping and lamenting he 
utterly broke down every one of the com- 
pany, save Sokrates himself’. Hirschig 
would omit k\alwy kal ayavaxra@y, Schanz 
brackets kAalwy kal: but can any one 
read the sentence without feeling that its 
rhythm is hopelessly ruined by either of 
these needless and mischievous omissions? 
With xaréxkace Heindorf compares the 
Homeric xarexddcy ¢idov qrop: and 
Stallbaum quotes two passages of Plutarch, 
Pertkles 37, Demosth. 22, where the word 


katéxAavoe: Stephanus conjectured xaré- 
kNage, which was afterwards discovered 
in certain mss. 

12. dkrjKoa drt év edpynpla xpr} Tedev- 
av] According to Olympiodoros it was 
a Pythagorean precept. 


15. ovT@ yap éxédevey] i.e. Urrvoy 
KaTakNdnvar. 
16. ovTos 6 Sots 76 Hdippakoyv] Schanz 


brackets these words, but I think they 
are justly defended and retained by 
Heindorf. 

20. mnyyvoro contracted from myyvvol- 
To, cf. 77 B. 

Kal avrés trrero] Sokrates himself 
did the same as the man. This seems 
to be mentioned simply as evidence of his 
perfect calmness. Forster proposes avdcs, 
supposing that the subject of qmrero is 
6 dovs 7d dadpuakoy, and Schanz reads 
av, presumably on the same hypothesis. 
Neither alteration is to be commended. 
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if ) if , 
TA TEpl TO nTpov uyopmeva, Kal exxaduapevos, EVEKEKANUTTO YAP, 
5 e an 5 / ” a) n 
elev, 0 On TehevTatoy épOéyEaTo, "QD Kpitov, ébn, 76’ AocKkrAnTIo 


3 A ? / \ \ ’ / 
ofpelAomev GAeKTpvova’ GAG aTroboTe Kab pn apbednonte. 
fa) Ch Idd / By if 
tadra, épy, éotat, 0 Kpitwy' ad opa, et te GdXO Aéyers. 


"AdXa 


TAUTA 


Epopevou avtod ovdéev ere amexptvato, dN ddlyov xpovoy Siadumav 
exwnOn te Kal 6 dvOpwros é&exaduwev attov, kal bs Ta Supata 
€otncev’ loady 6€ 6 Kpitwy ovvédxafe 16 otépua Kal Tovs ofp0arpous. 

LXVIL. “Hoe 9 terevtn, & “Eyéxpates, tod ératpou thuiv éyé- 
veto, avopos, ws nels paiwev av, TOV ToTE wv eTEetpaOnuev apiatou 


by / 
Kal aAXNWS ppoviparatou Kal OLKQLOTATOU. 


2. To “Ackdymd oddelhopev addex- 
tpvova] It might have been supposed 
that the conception of life as a ‘fitful fever’ 
was familiar enough to spare us all the 
unprofitable ingenuity that has been ex- 
pended on this passage. The last words 
of Sokrates are in perfect harmony with 
the whole tenor of his foregoing discourse. 
His soul is on the point of being liberated 
from the body and all its attendant infirmi- 
ties and will presently be restored to her 
primal purity and health. Corporeal ex- 
istence is in fact a morbid condition of the 
soul, for which death is the remedy; 
wherefore Sokrates vows to Asklepios the 

sacrifice customary on recovery from sick- 
ness. Prof. Geddes aptly quotes 7imon 
of Athens v 1 ‘my long sickness of health 
and living now begins to mend’. So 
Olympiodoros: wa ra vevoonkbra THs 
puxns év rH yevése Tatra é&iudonrar: he 
speaks too of an oracle which declares ras 
Yuxas avayoudvas Tov madva dew. 

6. ékwwry: ‘he stirred’: probably 
some slight spasm or shudder at the mo- 
ment of dissolution. éxw74y is far too 
mild a word to signify convulsions, as 
some would have it. 

8. 8  TeAevtH] The last three 
lines of the dialogue have been variously 
assailed by different critics on divers 
grounds. J irst Wyttenbach, offended 
by rére, proposes ray mdmore. Heindorf 
would have mavrwy, rére ws émeipddnuer. 
Schanz brackets d\Aws,  Hirschig is ac- 


tually prepared to cancel all after éyévero. 
I believe that every word stands exactly 
as Plato wrote it, and that not one could 
be altered or omitted without marring the 
sad music of this solemn close. Wytten- 
bach supports his ray mwmore from Plu- 
tarch, but the Platonic passages he quotes 
have yevouévev, adikouevwv &c, which 
makes all the difference. Moreover he 
introduces a tone of panegyric, which, 
though not perhaps exaggerated, is quite 
discordant with the subdued simplicity 
which is the chief charm of this wonder- 
ful scene, and with the studiously modest 
ds nuels patuey av : this has been remarked 
by Prof. Geddes. ray Tore, as Stallbaum 
says, ‘solemnis est formula in eiusmodi 
praeconiis’, meaning ‘of all his contempo- 
raries’; and for the reference of rére to 
a recent period he cites Politicus 263 8. 
But probably, as Grote suggests, Plato 
used the word rather from his own point 
of view at the time he wrote than from 
that of the supposed Speaker. a\Nws has 
reference not to rév rére, as Heindorf 
thinks, but to dplcrov: ‘in other respects’ 
is practically equivalent to ‘moreover’, or 
‘besides’: it merely serves tomark the tran- 
sition from the vaguer to the more definite 
expressions of praise. Preserving the sen- 
tence intact I should translate: ‘such 
was the end, O Echekrates, of our com- 
panion—a man, as we should say, among 
all then living whom we knew the noblest, 

ay and the wisest and most just’. 


APDEN DIX dT: 
Snpeotixy Kal woXwTiKN apery. 


To the student of Plato’s ethics it is obviously important to deter- 
mine exactly what is to be understood by the popular, as contrasted 
with the philosophic, épery, and should there prove to be more than one 
variety of the former, to distinguish between them. With a view to 
this, I propose to examine briefly Plato’s principal statements on the 
subject. Besides the passages in the Phaedo, 68 D foll. and 82 a, the 
following extracts seem to me to contain a complete exposition of 
Plato’s views. 

i. Republic 554 C. Gp ovv od TovTe dndov, Ott év Tots aAXows Evp,Bo- 
Nalows 6 Towdros, ev ots eddoKyrel SoKdy Sikaros etvas, emverKet Twi €avtov Bia 
karéxet GAXas KaKas eriBvpias, od relOwv Ott ovK apewvov, ovd nuEepav oy, 
aN avayky kat poBw, wept THs ddAns ovolas tpepov; Kal dv y’, py. 
Kal v7) Ala, jv & és, & pire, tots ToAAOIs ye abrav eipyoes, oTav déy 
Taddsrpia avadicKev, TAs TOD Kypyvos Cvyyevets evovaas ériOuptas. Kat 
para, 7 8 ds, ofddpa. Ov« ap’ dy ein aotaciactos 6 TovwdTos ev EavTe, ove 
cis, GAAa OuTAods TKS, eribupias dé erOupidy ws 70 TOAD KpaTovoas av 
éxou Bedtious XEwpovor. "Rotw otras. Aa tadra oy, olpat, eboxypovec- 
repos dv moAdGy 6 ToLOdTOS cin’ dpovoytixys S& Kat yppoopéevys THs Yuxijs 
adnbijs ape TOppw Tot exevyou av avrov. 

ii. Republic 506 A. olpar yorr, ctrov, dixaud Te Kal KaAa ayvoovpeva, 
Sry Tore ayaba éorwy, ob} TroAXod Ties akwov pirAaka KexTHTOaL dv EavTov 


-~ °. A / 4 € an 
TOV TOUTO ayvoovvTe.” pavTEvopLat de pndéva avta mpoTepov yvored Par ikavas. 


ade c \ > » aA a , 
Wi Aepublic 500 D. Gi ouy Tis, Elmoy, GUT@ [sc. 76 prrocodo] 

. i4 , aA > ae Cal lal > > 6 , iQ \ iot \ } , 
dvdykn yevytar & éxel Opd peherfjoat eis avOpwmov 7 Kat wig Kae nynoo ia 
> \ \ ns o) 

ribévar Kal pa) povov éavroy matte, Opa KaKkoV OnpLovpyov avToV oLEt 
, ‘\ J a a 
yevnoer Oar coppootryys TE kat Sixatoovvys Kal oupmacns THS OnpoTiKis 
n > u) > 4 ay 
aperns; “Hxwra ye, 7 8 Os, 501 A. Ereita, otpat, amrepyaloMevol. TUKVG. 
‘ ‘\ \ ~ = \ 

dv éxarépwo dzroBAérovey mpos TE 70 pvoet Sikavoy Kal KAAOV Kal COPPOV. Kau 


a a read NS a > i > o € 
aevTa TA ToOLADTA Kal mpos éKetvo av, O Ev TOLS avOpwdrous éumovotey, vp. 
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) t } eK TOV ETITNOEYPLG > avopeixeXov, & Sy Kal 
MLYVUYTES TE Kal KEpavyLVTeEs &k THY emiTNdSEvPaTwWY TO aVvdp , 6 on 
a / / aaa 4 
“Opunpos exddecer év rots avOpusrors eyytyvopmevov Oeoedes te Kat OeoelKeXov. 


. , A , bd a 
lv. Laws 710 A. KA. Swdpoorvyyv por Soxed ppalew, d MéyiAXe, 
a A /, e fe A > , J \ , = oe 
detv ctvar tiv Evverropevay 0 E€vos* 7 ydp; AO. Thy Snnwdy ye, © KAeuvia, 
2g > ‘ \ 5 me ~ Q 
Kal ovx WV Tis cenvivun av éyou, GAN Srep eds raiot Kal Onpiows, Tots pev 
a , tal lal . . one, a \ 
axparads éxewv mpos tas noovas, Eipdurov éeravbel, ros 8 éyKpatas* 6 Kal 
, »” al Ar a > A) A > wy f = iN ai 
Povovpevoy epapev THY ToMAGY ayabav odK aELov etvar Adyov. 
aA ~ % ~ , , ~ 3. , 
v. Meno 99 ©. i d& viv ques ev rav7l Th Aoyw toitw Kards eyry- 
Ua / > \ , 
cape te Kal éhéyomer, apery ay ein ovre vee ovte didaxtdév, adda Gela 
a ie N , , ” a A 
polpa Tapayryvomevn ave vod, ols av Tapayiyvytat, ei pn TLS ElN TOLOLTOS TOV 
A a e a , + \ + 
TOALTLKOY avopar, olos Kal GAAov roLfoar TodTiKOY. €2 dE €ln, oXedov ay Te 
° a A a 7 A A 
ovtos A€yotto Towitros év toils dow, olov éby Opnpos év trois teOvedor 
- > , ~ > a ba! , n > Aid e be 
Tetpeotay etvat, A€ywv wept avrod OTe olos mémvuTae toy ev AT ov, at de 
A ” \ \ > X \ 
Kia alcgovot. tartov dv Kat evOds ToLodTos, woTep Tapa oKias adnbes av 


TPaypo, €ln TpOs aperyy. 


. , a y” ’ , > A 6 x , 
vi. Laws 642 C. povoe yap avev avaykns avtopvas Gela potpa 
> a \ ” La) Jen 2 id 
adnOas Kal ov te rAGGTAS ealy ayaboi. 
oe . ° A QA 4 , 
vu. Republic 619 Cc. etvar 8& adroy [sc. tov Ty peyioryy Tupavvida 
EAdpevoy] TOV ék TOD ovpavod yKOvTwr, év TeTaypéevy TodtEa év TO TpoTepw 
, td + ” ja > A 7 € X\ \ > a 
Biv BeBioxdra, er avev procodias aperijs pererdnddsta. us 88 kal eimrely, 
a , ec /, ‘\ A ’ al 
ov« éhdrrovs elvar év tols rovovro.s ahirKxou.evovs tovs ex rod ovpavoo 


7 , > , 
WKOVTAS, aTE TWOVWV aYUUVATTOIUS. 


vil. Republic gor BE. rév Tapademonévwv Kal pr) Kadds Snpuovpyn- 
he A \ a i2 2e7 2 oN > t Sar tay \ as) \ 
Oévrwy 7} pp Kadas divrov dkirar’ dv aicbdvouto ¢ Exel Tpadels ws ede, Kal 
> a Si , ~ t. 1 N ‘\ ae | bal ..* , > 
opOds 37 xXalpwr Kai Svexepaivwv' ra bev kaha erawvot Kal karadeyomevos eis 
\ mh / ze ae teed } 2 es \ la , > , Ai > > \ 
THY WoxyV TpEpoir’ dv am’ adtdy Kal ylyvoito Kadds Te kayabes, 7a 8 aicypa 
, DEEN ? A \ a» , ” \ , ‘ > i~ 
Weyo. tT av opOds Kab pucot ere véos wv, mp royov duvatos etvat Aa Bev, 
aA , eh > > , 
EMGovros dé rot hoyou domd£our’ dv adrov yroptlov 80 opowryra padwora 6 
oUTw Tpadeis. 


Other passages might be quoted more or less bearing on the subject, 
e.g. Republic 409 A, 430 B, Phaedrus 256 E, Protagoras 355 C foll., 
but none, so far as I am aware, which throw any additional light upon 
1t. 

In the extract first quoted we have, it is clear, precisely the same 
conception of the vulgar sort of virtue as in LPhaedo 68 dD. Plato has 
been describing, in one of the most scathing passages he ever penned, 
the character of the odyapyixds dip. Such a man sets lucre above all 
things, he scrapes and hoards and denies himself, subduing all other ap- 


1 T have followed the text of the Ziirich editors, 
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petites beneath the master-passion of amassing wealth. And since such 
habits tend in the main to outward orderliness of conduct, he acquires 
the reputation of being a worthy respectable man. Yet he is filled with 
a swarm of ‘drone lusts’, which are commonly held down by the strong 
hand of avarice, but are suffered to riot unchecked, if this may be done 
at another’s expense. And all this happens because he has paid no 
heed to his education. Here we have a perfect picture of a man 6¢ 
dkolaciav cecwppovicpévos: in that he controls his sensual appetites he 
is so far cwdpwr, but he controls them only because he is axéAacros in 
the indulgence of unbounded avarice. In ii again Plato insists upon 
the point which is so strongly emphasised in the Phaedo; that no real 
knowledge of things just and beautiful can exist which is not based on 
knowledge of the good. We see then in these passages that the dypo- 
ixy apery is a morality formed by the mass of mankind for themselves 
on strictly utilitarian principles, by balancing pains and pleasures, and 
without knowledge of the good. We observe also that for this Plato 
has nothing but scorn and sarcasm: he would not indeed deny that a 
temperance which is the effect of intemperance is better than no tem- 
perance at all; but it is at best a base and sordid counterfeit of true 
virtue, 

But in iii we have quite a different picture. Here we see the phi- 
losopher himself, as prophet and teacher, creating the dyporiay apern in 
the souls of his fellow men, by moulding their characters after the image 
of that justice and beauty whereof he beholds the eternal ideas. As the 
painter’s glance passes to and fro between his model and his canvas, so 
is the gaze of the philosopher turned now to his ideal archetype, now to 
the human image of the divine that he is fashioning. Now it is evident 
that this virtue can no longer be a contemptible thing, since it is worth 
the philosopher’s while to pause in his study of the truth, that he may 
implant it in the hearts of men: it is indeed the highest that the great 
mass of mankind can hope to attain, who live and die in the darkness 
of the cave. Again this is no longer an ethical code which the multi- 
tude frame for themselves; it is one which the philosopher frames for 
them: nor does he construct it on any utilitarian basis, but out of his 
knowledge of ideal truth. Yet as held by them it is still utilitarian, for 
they accept it on utilitarian grounds: they receive it, not because they 
know why it is good, for they are without knowledge of the good, but 
because the philosopher convinces them that it is for their advantage to 
do so; that by submitting to its restrictions they avoid great evils. As 
they hold it therefore, it is utilitarian; as he conceives it, not so: thus 
they are still, though in a far more refined sense, 8¢ dxodaclay cerwdpo- 
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vecpévo. Plato acknowledges that the morality of the multitude must 
be utilitarian, since none other is attainable save by the highly trained 
metaphysician. ‘Therefore, however superior the morality of those who 
obey this code may be to that of the oligarchical man, it is sundered 
from that of the philosopher by a fathomless gulf—it is avev dpovycews. 

In the next three quotations Plato is speaking of an innate virtue, 
not springing from reason or any system, but fron? natural instinct. 
The most interesting and important of these passages is that from the 
Meno, which with its context gives a pretty full statement of Plato’s 
view. This instinctive virtue is due to no effort of its possessor but to 
the dispensation of heaven; Gea poipa’ rapayvyvoyevn—a phrase which 
is explained in vi by avro¢vds*, Some men are so happily endowed 
by divine favour that without consciously striving after virtue they lead 
virtuous lives; they do right without knowing the difference between 
right and wrong. Now this natural virtue seems at first sight difficult 
to classify along with either form of dnorixy dpet7 before described. 
But a closer examination will show that, however much more attractive 
it may be, it does not in principle differ from the first. For we observe 
(1) that the virtue which these @etor follow by the impulse of their own 
hearts is the ordinary utilitarian virtue, (2) they are just, temperate, &c, 
simply because these virtues are more natural and therefore more easy 
and pleasant to them than the opposite vices, not because they choose 
them as being better: their virtue, when analysed, is an amiable form of 
selfishness. Therefore they must, harsh as it seems, be classed with of 
de’ dkodaciav cecwdpovicpévor, and with the first variety, since their 
virtue is of themselves, not from the philosopher. 

The whole discussion in the JZeno brings out two points very clearly : 
(1) the fundamental difference between popular and philosophic dper} 
is the same as that between true opinion and knowledge; (2) true 
opinion, where it is present, leads in the same path as knowledge: 
the idwrys who has a true opinion about what is right will act in the 
same way as the ¢uAdcodos who knows what is right®, Therefore the 


1 A careful investigation into the mean- 
ing of the phrase Oela oipa will be found 
in Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen 1 i 
P- 497 note (3rd ed.). See also Dr Thomp- 
son’s note on Gorgias 506 & odx ovrws 
ek Kdd\Muora maparylyyerat. 

* This seems at first sight to conflict 
with the opposition of dela polpg with pu- 
get in the AZeno, But I think that while 
in the Zaws Plato is contrasting the adro- 


puis aperh with that which is the result of 
émioTHun, in the AZeno he merely notes 
that aperi is no inbred attribute of human 
nature, but where it occurs without ém- 
rnin, it is bestowed by special favour of 
the gods. Cf. 89 B. 

® The idusrys and the gidscogos are 
aiming at precisely the same thing, viz. 
the good: only the iAdaodgos seeks it as 
it really is, the dd.wrys as it is adumbrated 
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popular virtue in its highest conceivable form leads to the same conduct 
as the philosophic virtue. The difference is that we can trust the latter 
and not the former: we cannot ensure that a man will always have right 
opinions; they may at any moment slip away from him like the statues 
of Daidalos: But the knowledge of the philosopher can never fail him: 
thence it is that he must come forward as the instructor of mankind; 
they must not be left to their good instincts, which may betray them, or 
to their utilitarian codes, which must lower them: they must accept a 
morality founded on the philosopher's sure and abiding knowledge of 
the good’. 

In vii we have a slight distinction. Here is one who is virtuous by 
habit and convention. There is however no specific difference between 
him and the @eto. of the Meno: his conduct is equally influenced by 
unreflecting impulse, and we must conceive him as naturally well dis- 
posed. Plato notes however that this unthinking obedience to custom 
and tradition may lead to the most disastrous consequences, when a 
man is placed in a situation where custom and tradition are of no avail. 
How little value Plato set on this conventional virtue may be gathered 
from Phaedo 82 B, where those who have lived virtuously é& eous te 
Kal pedérys dvev pirocodias Te Kai vod pass at death into the form of 
some social and peaceable animal, bee, wasp or ant, or at best live again 
as decent and orderly citizens. 

In viii we have the description of a child who is receiving a true 
education. He is to be surrounded from infancy with an atmosphere 
of the purest morality, dorep atpa pépovoa aro XpnoTav TOTwy vyiear, 
till he insensibly glides into harmony with fair reason; music is to sink 
into his soul, filling it with a love of concord and order: and thus being 
habituated to all that is noble and beautiful, while still too young to 
understand the reason why it is so, when in maturer years he at last 
attains knowledge of the reason, he welcomes it with joy, because all 
his previous training has fitted him to receive it. ‘hus we see that the 
Sypottky apet?) in its highest form serves as a propaedeutic for dper7 
peta dpovycews. That is to the philosophic child but an early stage 
which to the unphilosophic many is their journey’s end; the highest 
level their maturity attains is for his youth a starting-point to the know- 
ledge of the good. 

The result then of our investigation is this, While all OnfLoTiKn 


in his own mind: the demotic good is,as Ady Kal ws dv 6 ppovimos dploeev. Nic. 

Plato says, the shadow of the philosophic. £h, II vi 15. Cf. Hud, Eth, W1v 12328 
1 Thus we see the Platonic origin of 36. 

Aristotle’s conception of aper wpiruérn 
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ape is radically distinguished from philosophical morality by the fact 
that it is dvev dpovijoews, we may I think discern two. well-marked 
varieties of it, represented by extracts i and li; regarding that of v vi 
and vii as not specifically distinct from i. The first is an ethical code 
formed (1) by the multitude for themselves, (2) on utilitarian principles, 
(3) without knowledge of the good; the second is (1) formed by the 
philosopher for the multitude, (2) not on utilitarian principles, (3) with 
knowledge of the good, but (4) accepted by the multitude on utilitarian 
principles and without knowledge of the good. The first Plato regards 
with unmixed contempt; the second he recognises as the best which 
the great majority of mankind can attain, and by it he hopes to super- 
sede the other: nay, so much importance does he attach to this, that 
his philosophers must take it in turns to desist from their own medita- 
tions and give their minds to instructing their fellow citizens. We must 
beware of regarding these two varieties as two successive conceptions by 
Plato of the dyporcxy aper#: they are two distinct kinds, of which one is 
utterly condemned, the other positively enforced upon the masses, 

Finally it may be noted that the perfection of philosophic virtue is 
only to be found in the perfect philosopher in whom all knowledge and 
wisdom are consummated, és procopias éx” axpov axdans eA7nAvbe. 
Plato did not pretend that he or any one else had reached such know- 
ledge; therefore he would admit that his moral code was necessarily in- 
complete and tentative. But this is only to say that no ethical system 
based on metaphysical research can be perfect until the object of that 
research has been fully attained; until, that is, absolute knowledge has 
been won. And though such knowledge may be unattainable, Plato 
has still consolation: if philosophy’s advance in cognition of the truth be 
endless, endless also must be her progress in virtue, 
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THE ordinary interpretation of chapter xlviii represents Sokrates, 
after failing to unravel the secrets of nature by the methods of the 
physicists, as betaking himself to the contemplation of nature through 
the medium of Adyou. This view has been set forth with such clearness 
and precision by Prof. Geddes that I cannot do better than give it in 
his words. ‘ Having failed in his frst voyage, under the guidance of 
the physicists, Socrates says that he set out by himself on a second 
voyage of discovery in search of a solid basis of Being, not by gazing 
on the outward world of matter, but by meditating on the inner 
world of thought’....‘Socrates had stated that the study of the external 
world by the senses simply would not conduct to knowledge of causation, 
and that the effect of such study would be like looking at an eclipse of 
the sun with the naked eye; viz. dizziness under the dazzling maze of 
phenomena (cf. iAvyyd in 79 C, Taparrouat in 100 D). ‘Therefore, he 
goes on to say, as one uses a medium in looking at an eclipse, such as 
the reflection in water, or the like, so we must proceed regarding the 
external world, by studying phenomena through media or images, 
which images can be nothing else than of Adyou, z.¢. principles or 
reasons intellectually apprehended. This simile however has the dis- 
advantage of representing the intellectual world as the shadow, and 
not the reality; and therefore Socrates at once anticipates and corrects 
a misimpression that might arise from the use ofsuch a simile. Perhaps 
however the process I refer to (viz. 70 év NOyous oxorely) ts 1 a certain 
respect not parallel with that to which [ compare it. For I do not at all 
admit that the man who looks at things in their principles sees things a 
whit more by images than one who looks at them in their external effects’. 
“ Although it is true,” says Socrates, “that those who look at the 
sun’s reflection in water see a reflection and nothing more, I do not 
admit that those who study to obtain a knowledge of Being through 


t The italics are Prof. Geddes’s own. 
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the medium of the principles in the intellect (of Aéyor) perceive mere 
reflections of things, and not realities. Therefore the simile I have 
used is simply an illustration indicating that transition in which I 
turned from the blinding spectacle of ra épya, as studied by the 
physicists, to the less remote, but not less real, world of of Aoyot, or the 
intellectual principles of things ”.’ 

Now the first remark I have to offer upon the above exposition is that 
the representation of devrepos riots as a ‘second voyage of discovery’ 
is not consistent with the perfectly correct explanation of that proverb 
given by Prof. Geddes himself a little earlier; ‘it signifies a “second 
resource in default of a better”, and is applied, not to what is absolutely, 
but to what is ve/atively, best’. Ast indeed denies this: but that such 
is the meaning is conclusively determined, not only by the origin of 
the proverb, but by its use in every one of the passages where it occurs. 
Sokrates means that having failed in the highest object of his endeavour 
he betakes himself to this method of Adyou as the closest feasible ap- 
proximation to it. 

But what is this highest object, the mparos wXovs? Certainly not 
the investigation of phenomena by means of physical science. On the 
study of phenomena Plato is perpetually heaping the most contumelious 
epithets, especially in the period to which the Phaedo belongs: even 
in the Zimaeus, great part of which is occupied with physical specula- 
tions, the most Plato will say for such pursuits is that they are a sober 
and harmless recreation in the intervals of more serious studies (59 C). 
Neither in matter nor in our opinions about it is there any certainty, 
stability or truth: matter therefore cannot be meant when Sokrates says 
ameipyxa ta ovta oxordyv. It is true that he guards himself by the pro- 
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..» With the theory that phenomena are the évra which Sokrates failed to 


reach: the Adyou must in some sense be eikdves of something, else what 
is the point of the comparison? Apart from this, Sokrates has in the 
previous chapter given us two perfectly precise statements : (1) that he 
had actually tested and discredited the methods of the physicists, (2) that 
his hope was to discover téya6dv xai Séov as the ultimate airéa; in other 
words, to construct a teleological theory of the universe. This then 
is the ‘great and wondrous hope’, which the physicists could not 
gratify, and which he himself failed to fulfil; and this it is for which 
the method of Adyou offers a substitute. 

I conceive then that Prof. Geddes has fallen into error as to the 
nature of the zpéros ahods by failing to keep a firm hold upon the 
meaning of devtépos wAods: for I cannot imagine he would maintain 
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that Plato even for a moment could speak of the study of Adyou as 
inferior to the study of phenomena. But I have another very grave 
objection to his interpretation. He speaks of the ‘dazzling maze of 
phenomena’, ‘the blinding spectacle of ra épya, as studied by the 
physicists’; and in his exposition the sun symbolises material particu- 
lars. But where shall we find such language in Plato? If we turn to 


connected, we shall see something very different. In 508 c we read 
opbarpor ola Sri, Stav pyKér em’ éxeiva tis avtovs Tpéry GV dy Tas xpoas 
70 tepwvov has éréxyn, GAAA wv vuKTepra Heyyy, auBAvudtrovot Te Kal 
éyybs dalvovrar tupdav, dorep ovx evovons KaGapas oyews. Kai pada, 
én. drav 5€ y, olpat, av o ios KaTaAdury, Tapds opdo1, Kal Tots 
avtois TovTots Oupacw evovoa daivera Ti pyv; ovTw Toivev Kal 70 THs 
Wryjs Sde vde drav pev od Kataddprer GAnOed TE Kai TO ov, eis TOUTO 
arepelontat, evono€é Te Kal éyvw avTo Kal votv €xelv daiverar’ oTav Se 
érl TO TG TKOTH KEKpApEevor, TO YLyVOpEVvOV TE Kat aroAdvpevov, Sofaler Te 
kat apBrvdrrer avo Kal Kdtw tas ddas peraBadAov Kai €ovKey av vovv 
ovk éxovrt. Again if we turn to 516 A we find the very same metaphor : 
the sun moon and stars represent the ideas, and their reflections in 
water represent these very Acyoe with which we are dealing in the 
present passage. It is to me absolutely incredible that Plato should 
have inverted his metaphor, should have reversed the relation of 
thought and matter. Thought is always to him the region of truth and 
light, matter of dimness and uncertainty: and that he should even 
for a moment represent thought as a medium to temper the blinding 
glare of material existence is in my judgment unnatural and incon- 
sistent with the whole tenor of his language on this subject. Prof. 
Geddes appeals to the use of iuyya and taparropa, but Plato tells us 
(Republic 518 A) ore Surrat Kal ad Surrdy ylyvovrar émitapdgets Oppacuy, 
ék te dwrtds eis oKOTOS peOiotrapevov Kal éx oKoTovs cis pos. Moreover 
in the interpretation I am criticising Aoyo. are used as helps to the 
contemplation of phenomena, whereas Plato always treats them as helps 
to the contemplation of the ideas. 

(The passage, as I read it, has the following significancg. I attempted, 
says Sokrates, to discover 76 ayafov as the ultimate cause working in 
nature. But when, after long endeavour, I failed in the struggle, I 
began to fear that by fixing my gaze too intently on realities I might be 
blinded in soul, as men are bereft of their bodily vision by gazing on 
the sun. So I bethought me of framing in my own mind images or 
concepts of those realities which I desired. to study, and in them safely 
to examine the nature of their types. But though I admit these concepts 
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are but images of the realities, mind I don’t allow that they are so in any 
greater degree than material phenomena: both in fact are images ; 
but whereas phenomena are the images presented to us by our senses, 
concepts are the images deliberately formed by our understanding ; 
concepts therefore are more real than phenomena in proportion as 
understanding is more sure than sense. Be that as it may, I did form 
these concepts and used them as a standard to estimate the truth or 
falsehood of particulars. 

Sokrates in fact, since he despairs of actually grasping the eternal 
ideas, of which all natural phenomena are symbols, endeavours to form 
from those symbols, mental concepts or universals, which shall represent 
the ideas to him: they are the ideas as reflected in his intelligence. 
The verity of these concepts cannot be thoroughly ascertained, as the 
Republic tells us, until the ideas have been actually apprehended and 
compared with them: meanwhile they afford the best working hypo- 
thesis that can be obtained. No prospect of this verification is held 
out in the Phaedo,; in the Republic however Plato speaks more hope- 
fully. 

12 ‘diet This interpretation, as it appears to me, establishes the right relation. 
Airbed’ wo between the devrepos wAovs and the mparos wAods, gives to Plato’s illus- 
, tration its natural and customary significance, and brings the passage _ 
ag into complete harmony with the Repudlic. [The objections which I con- dh be 
ceive are most likely to be felt to it would no doubt be based upon the “< jus 
sentence BAérwv zpos ta tpaypata «.t.A. The difficulty of the passage ren ™ 
arises, I think, partly from the ambiguity of the term 7a ovra, partly 
from a fusion of the symbol with the thing symbolised, and from a ar 
general lack of that precision of language which our familiarity with the 
sixth book of the Aepudb/ic induces us to expect. But we must remember 
that Plato is not here professing to give a systematic exposition of his 
theory, such as we find in the Aepudlic ; we have only a general outline 
of the method which is copiously explained in the other dialogue. 
Accordingly Plato, while setting up an antithesis between realities and 
images, does not stop at this point to explain what realities are opposed 
to the images ; hence the uncertainty attaching to td évra, which the 
physicists would refer to sensible, Plato to supersensual existences. 
The meaning he assigns to it is only parenthetically conveyed to us 
by his saving clause later on. My reference of ta mpaypara to the ideas 
I should defend by the use of avrd ra zpaypyara in 66 £3; and we are in 
no wise bound to assign the same meaning to mpaypata and to épyous. 
The words éxaory radv aicbyorewv are, I consider, to be regarded as purely 
metaphorical. In the passage tows pév odv x.7.A., Plato seems to betray 
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a consciousness that the absence of precision in his previous statement 
is likely to lead to misconceptions: he therefore inserts a parenthesis 
warning us against supposing that the realities of which he speaks are par- 
ticulars ; these, he says, are eixoves just as much as the Adyou. But he 
does not dwell on this point; and his immediate resumption of his 


narrative with aA’ ody dy, ‘be that as it may’, shows that it is not his | 
present purpose to emphasise it. ae 


The views of other editors agree in the main with that of Prof. 
Geddes, but show some minor points of difference. Fischer, followed by 
Stallbaum, regards both Aoyor and épya as cixdves, and translates év rots 
épyous ‘ex effectis alicuius rei’. Ast and H. Schmidt understanding 
épyors of material objects, deny that Adyou are eixoves: and the former 
expressly, the latter by implication, denies that devtepos zAovs signifies 
an inferior method. I think the two latter are right about é€pyos, but 
in respect of the Aoyou and the devrepos zAovs Fischer and Stallbaum are 
unquestionably nearer the truth. But all these views are in my judg- 
ment radically vitiated by failure to recognise that a theory of final 
causes is that which Sokrates had hitherto vainly attempted to reach by 
apprehension of the ultimate airéa itself, and to which he now hoped to 
make an approximation by the aid of his logical method. 


. Bas : Sal be 
The foregoing exposition assumes the genuineness of every word in ound 


the passage. Mr Jackson however has suggested to me that one sentence 
is open to grave suspicion of interpolation. The whole trouble arises 
from the words BA<érwv mpds Ta mpaypara Tots ompact Kal éxdoty TOV 
aicOnccwy eriyeipdv attecGar avtdv. Had these words been absent, 
there would not, I think, have been two opinions as to the interpretation 
of the passage, which would then run thus. ‘Exhausted by the effort 
to grasp realities ’, says Sokrates, ‘I felt I must beware lest I suffered 
the fate of those who observe an eclipse of the sun directly and are 
blinded for their pains. I feared my soul might be blinded by 
direct vision of the truth: and so I thought it prudent to content 
myself with the consideration of Aoyor, which are the reflections of the 
truth in my thoughts. Yet for all that, these thought-images are just as 
real as the material images of nature: so I am in at least as good a posi- 
tion as the physicist who occupies himself with the symbols of sense’. 
Nothing can be more plain and simple than the sense thus obiained. 
Now if we examine the obnoxious sentence, we shall see that it is in 
itself confused and inaccurate. After ray Yuynv tvpAwGe(nv, which gives 
us the thing symbolised, we have a sudden and perplexing transition to 
the symbol in BAérwv mpos Ta tpaypara Tots Oupacr: the mind’s eye and 
the body’s eye are jumbled most incoherently together ; for the depri- 
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vation of mental vision is given as the result of action on the part of the 
bodily organ. And in the next breath we have exaoTn Tov alicbnoewy 
érixeipov arrecba adtév, which is not even germane to the metaphor. 
Surely these are two serious defects. And since we find that the very 
sentence which hampers the interpretation of the entire passage is in 
itself, quite apart from the general context, open to damaging criticism, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the whole clause from BAérov 
to avrdy is from the hand of the same hazy-minded interpolator who has 
on some other occasions foisted his own ineptitudes upon Plato. The 
sentence is precisely what we should expect him to introduce, imagining 
(as he was quite certain to do) that the zparos rAoj%s was the observation 
of particulars +, 

But although I think there are strong reasons for supposing these 
words to be spurious, I do not in the least rest my interpretation of the 
chapter on their rejection. The omission renders the passage a much 
better piece of exposition ; but in any case it seems clear to me that the 
meaning is the same. On this ground I have refrained from bracketing 
the words in question, since I do not wish it to appear as if my explana- 
tion in any degree depended upon expunging them. 


' It is possible that the bracket ought 
to begin with édeca, The words fe) Tay- 
Tdrace THY Wuxi TUPAwOelny are not in- 
deed open to the objections which apply 
to the following, but they are not necessary 
since the same meaning is conveyed in 
Hn maOouue x.7.X. Our interpolator may 
have borrowed from 96.C Ud ratrns ris 
oKeWews olrw opddpa éerugdwOnv, where, it 


may be noted, the blindness is not said to 
arise from excess of light. The omission 
of these words gives a satisfactory sen- 
tence: rovofrdy Te Kal eyo dcevonOny, Kal 
Woke dy wor xpqvac. I do not feel how- 
ever that the clause Edetoa...TUPAWHElyv 
is at all on the same footing as the con- 
cluding words of the sentence, 
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A 
dyarmpeva NOldia, 164 
ddoNecxely, 72 
aewdés, QI 
a@dvaroy, distinguished from dyddeOpor, 

153 

AGepmov, 153 
*"AOnvaluy dvdpes &vdexa, 103 
"Atdns, 94, 96 
aidyp, 162 
Aicxvdouv Tidegos, 160 
aiwpa, 166 
akpa Tov éaxdrwv, 113 
ah\ayy mpos aperny, 68 
auddev trobév, 87 
autnros kal aréXeoTos, 70 
ay, omission of, 57, 157 
dvaB.doacbat, transitive, I1t 
dvaBiwoKkerbat, 75 
dvaBpuxnodmevos, 179 
dvapvnots, 77 foll. 
dvamemtapévous, 166 
avaprios, 149 
dvSpamrobwdns dpery, 69 
dvojry, opposed to vonT@, 93 
dvoloew, 82 
dyramod.ddvat, intransitive, 75 
avTinoytKol, 114 
avabev, 140 
ameviauTiopos, 172 
am)\fv oluov, 160 
dmoBory ertoTiuns=AYOn, 84 
dmobvioKelv, 75 
daroppijrous, 57 
dmooretout, 178 
*"Apyetot, 112 
dpuovla, its meaning, 106 
*AokdAnteg dpelAomev adextpudva, 180 
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"Ardavra, 134 

arpamés, 64 

aura Ta toa, 80 

avr or aitAs 4 ovcla, 118 

avré, referring to feminine substantive, 
109 

avtodvOpwros, not Platonic, 83 

abropuas, 184 

apociotcbat, 53 

agus as ovdev XpHua, 127 

*Axépwv, 169 

dapuxpov or aWuKTov, 154 


B 


Bakxol, 70 

BapBdpwr yévn, 88 

Bacxavia, 123 

Béricrov, Plato’s conception of, 36, 136 


BopBopor, 163 


iW 


yeracelovra, 63 

yéveois €& évavtluv, 73 

yéveows, as conceived by the physicists, 
75 

Travcou réxvn, 16% 

yoou, 164 


Saluwy, 159 

Seduévan Kal éet, 68 

Selypara, 164 

Sechy O évl rvOpém Peds, 178 

déov, double meaning, 134 

SevTepos mAODs, 134, 187 

Syuorixy Kal wodTLKy a&peT, O7, 18K 
did TOO gwuaros, 62 
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diaBréWas, 107 

Suayovon or Oudyoura, 95 
Suaypaypara, 78 
Siaxehever Oat, 53 
SiadexTiky, 83 
SrapvOodoyapmev, 7h 
diackedavvOra, 87 
diapuds, 132 
Srechynupevos, 95, 164 

50 émvOumtas éorl, 99 
divnv, 133 

dodvat Adyor, 84 
Sw5exdokuTor spatpat, 163 


E 
éyyunoacbe, 175 


A , 
eyyis re Telvew Tod TeAvdvat, 62 


eikn pupw, 129 

eluapuevn, 174 

éx mis Kopupys cw ULV, ST 
éxBddrew and éuBadrew, 170 
€devOepia kal adnOela, 174 
éuol doxe?, parenthetical, 86 
év evonula xpy TeAMEVTaY, 179 
éy tut ppovpa, 57 

év TowavTy WP, 93 

év drrocodla dvTwr, 49 

év @ Kaodmev 7d Env, 158 
évavrtov del Tivos, 149 
evyvoelv, 79 

évrelvas, 52 

éferdoyre, 88 

érddew, 88, 173 

émel Tot or éretta, 78 
émikehever Oat, 53 

Emipevew, 51 
emiogppayrcoueda, 83 
éritxopmevos, 178 

émipépew, 150 

EpNomar émixeipOv, 137 

dor Wore, 147 

Hvplrw, 114. 

én, repetition of, 88 

€xoiTo, Epouro, 140 


Z 


f€ovcay Vbaros Kal m7Xov, 170 
A 
fav, 9) 75 
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H 


MrOov ayyéXXov, 177 
npddov, 150 
ns Adyov Sldouev Tod elvat, go 


ts) 


Pavaract, 63 

Odrepov, in bad sense, 173 
ela pwolpa, 184 
Geiov—Oy nr by, 93 

Oe?os Novos, 104 

Oparrov, 107 


: 
ixavoy TL, 141 
tea, 123 
deyyd, 92 

, F 
tcoppomla, 162 
trrw Leds, 56 


K 


Kabapudos, KdAapats, 70 

KaOnpdevol, 173 

kaOvévac, intransitive, 169 

kah@s, explained by Olympiodoros, 78 
Kaui movotro, 76 

kapdorw@ mAarela, 134 

kara Tas avTwY OMoLOTHTAS THs wehérNS, OF 
KaTaoKXELV, 149, 152 

KaTawyoas, III 

kaTéx\ace, 179 

karéxew, intransitive, 179 

kévTpov éykaradurdy, 115 

kpaow =temperature, 165 

Kpaots, 105 

KTAA TOV Oedy, 57 

Kwxuros, 170 


A 


AaBovons Td hpemelv, 127 
AnOn=erarHuns dmoBodh, 84 
Noyot, 135 

Noyor Sodvau, 84 

Noyos and p0O0s, 54 

Novyou Oelov, 104 

NbKov kal lepdkwv kal lkrivwr, oF 
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M 
pabety or mabey, 78 
pwdOnow=dvaurnors, 84 
pBaducTa or Kd\NTTA, 103 
paGXov reduplicated, 119 
faGddov Kal érl méov, 119 
Méyapa 7 Bowrovds, 133 
médeets, 34 
pedérn Oavdrou, 67, 95 
BeNTTOY 7] o@HKGY 7] MUPLAKWV, 97 
un ovxt after uadOakov, 104 
HLULNMATA, 35 
Biunows, 79 
pupovjrevos eué, 151 
pucooyla, 112 
pvhwara Kal rddovs, 96 
fot Soxe?, parenthetical, 161 
bMovds, 152 
HopmodvKea, 88 
Hoppn, 147 
fLovoltKy, 53 
pUAoL—Noyor, 54 
pipunkas 7 Barpdxous, 162 


N 
vapOnkopdopot, 70 
vevpa, 94 
vourcua opbev, 69 
vouv, play on, 129 
F O 


6 éoriv, 83 

6 huuous TOO dpOuov, 148 
olxelay émiorhunv, 84 
dduyapxexds avnp, 182 
bw Kal wavTl, g2 

bod mdvTa Xpyjwara, 76 
Omuvupa, JO 

oparov —aevdés, OI 
3on=as small as, 161 
bclwv Te Kal vouluwy, 100 
dogphoer or ppovjcet, 165 
ovdé Ppoviicat, 65 

ovder Sedov wh PoBnO7, Lor 
ovK dv POdvols, 137 


Il 


Tab nua, 92 
mais ev nut, 88 


Tapaderyua, 35 
mapakehever Oat, 53 
mapadurety, 63 

mapapvOla, Ot 

mapovTe wevOet, 49 

Tapovola, 34 

TEpLKUKAW, 169 

TEpLev ev, 50 

MEpLTTOTNS OF TEPLTTH, 149 
mryvuTo, 179 

Thavou, 92 

Iarwv, 50 

TAATTELY TWILL, 98 
mo0ecomevos, 130 

moveiv, in medical sense, 178 
movnplas ayer, 113 
mpayuara=ideas, 65, 135 
mpayywarela, 58 

mplv without dv with subjunctive, 57 
mpokexplaOa, mpoxexhyobat, 172 
tpoolusov, 52 

mpos TO dolws Buovat, 172 
Tpogydot, 100 

Tpoomepova, LOO 
IlupepdeyéOwv, 170 


pvaé, 166 

= 
cecwppovicbar 8.’ akodaclay, 68 
onmedova, 126 
onmedovos Kal Guns, 164 
onpayyes, 163 
ckiaypapla, 69 
ouixpov ppovtloavres DwKparous, 115 
Brvé, 170 
TVYYpPapuKws, 143 
TVAARTTWP, 99 
auvexes trockihov, 164 
cvvodos Tov wANTLOY TEORVAL, 128 
cuvredévre kal ovvOérw, 89 
oxedlas, 104. 
coud Te wAdTTOVTES, 98 


aT 
radda=particulars, 142 
Tdprapos, 107 
TAPLXEVOEVTES, Y4 
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Tavpynodoy vroBréwas, 178 pnyas kal wayrelas Kal aicOyoes, 166 
TebvnKds, O prouabys = pir6cogos, 97 

TéAua, 162 pirorwuaros, 58 

TeTo\unKe, 144 ppovnce or dogdphaet, 165 

TO 6€, 162 ppoync.s, 69 

TO 6¢ elvan radrdy, 162 gpoupd, 57 

ToLovTos, 49 pupots or pipo.o, 141 

Tots Kar’ éxetva Ta pevuara, 168 Pipe, pupdw, 129 

TosovTov=Sso little, 100 

TpiTnpdoplov, 151 x 


T@ byTL, 65 
Xamarenrov, 11I 
ae XapievTus Exwv 70 cha, 93 
vméxwv or vrepéxev, 143 
Umnpérns Tov eviexa, 7, 


UmoBhéWas, 178 LS 
Umdeous, 139 Ynrapayres, 133 
UroordOunv, 162 

Vpdyrou, 108 Q 


ey ’Oxeavés, 169 
parrdouara, 96 Opa, 93 
PEerdouevos ovdev ere évdvros, 177 ws dd7nOGs, 65 
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Acheron, 169 
Aesop, 54 
- Alkmaion, 126 
Alternation of opposites, 9, 73 
Ameles, 85 
Analogies deceptive, 117 
Anaxagoras, 130 
Apollodoros, 40, 49, 179 
Argives, I12 
Aristotle, his dialogue Zudemos, 121 
5, misrepresents Plato, 168 
,, his conception of virtue, 185 
Aristoxenos, 105 
Article omitted before proper names, 47 
Asklepios, 180 
Astronomers, 97 


B 


Birds do not sing for sorrow, 103 
Browning cited, 124 


Cc 


Causation, 130 

Child, training of, 185 

Cock offered to Asklepios, 180 
Colours of the earth’s surface, 164 
Composite and incomposite, 89 
Concepts, 33 

Conservation of energy, 75, 155 
Conversational method, 83 


D 


Delos, embassy to, 48 
Development of Platonic system, 33—35 


E 


Earth, her position in the universe, 133, 
161 
», mythical description of, 162 
Echekrates, 38 
Egyptian mummies, 94 
Egyptians, their belief in immortality, 72 
Elean school, 39 
Embassy to Delos, 48 
Endymion, 76 : 
Epicharmos cited, 62 
Equilibrium, 162 
Euenos, 52 
Everlasting punishment, 171 
Extremes rare, 113 


F 


Future indicative after el, 155 


G 
Generalisation, 140 
Genitive of material with verb, 170 
Ghosts, 96 
Glaukos, 161 
Gravitation, 167 


H 


Hair, cutting off, as token of grief, 112 
Harmonia, 123 

Harmony, 105, 117 foll. 

Hegel, 22 

Herakles, 112 

Hippokrates, 127 

Homer quoted by Plato, 122, 167 
Homicide, Attic law concerning, 172 
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I 


Ideas, sole causes, 5 

», earlier theory of, 34 

», Of relations, 35, 81, 142 

», their simplicity, 90 

», their relation to particulars, 138 
Immortality, its position in the P/aedo, 


39 0) 7 
35 its relation to knowledge, 6 
an individual, 21—26 
es extended to all living things, 
TB 


Incurable offenders, 171 

Innate virtue, 184 

Interpolation, 66, 70, 77, 81, 82, 85, 132, 
140, Igt 

Iolaos, 112 


Jackson, 33 
Juxtaposition and separation, 128 


K 

Kebes, his criticism, 38 

sy _ his life and character, 41 
Knowledge of universals, 33 

53 and immortality, 6 

Kokytos, 170 
Kyiton, 42 

», Yebuked for incorrect language, 

175 


tb, 
Lamprokles, 176 
Lava, 166 

M 
Menexenos, 176 
Metempsychosis, 18, 96 
Monadism, 24 
Myrto, 176 


N 
Neuter, by attraction for feminine, 109 


O 
Okeanos, 169 


LNGLISH INDEX, 


Parmenides, 106 
Penelope’s web, ror 
Phaedo, 39 
Phaedo, structure of, 2 
»» relation of arguments in, 8 
», its position in Plato’s system, 31 
», compared with Republic, 35 
Philolaos, 55 
Philosopher, as teacher of the masses, 183 
Plato, his indirect method of exposition, 1 
», his mode of marking off his argu- 
ments, 13 
», development of his philosophy, 33 
», his Herakleiteanism, 36 
», his teleology, 131 
»» mentions himself, so 
Pleasure and pain, 52 
Predication, 36, 145 
Punishment, Plato’s view of, 171 
Pyriphlegethon, 170 


R 


Reminiscence, 9, 77 foll. 
Ritual terms, 70 


Schleiermacher, 6 
Schmidt, 168 
Seneca quoted, 40 
Sight, the keenest of the senses, 62 
Signs of the zodiac, 163 
Simmias, 40 
ish compared with Kebes, 41 
Sokrates, his prominent eyes, 107 
45 his patience of objections, 111 
his dislike of physical specula- 
tion, 125 
*. his three sons, 176 
ye his alleged second wife, 176 
* his influence on the servant of 
the eleven, 177 
nr his last words, 180 
Sokratic method, 33 
Py) period of Plato, 33 
Sophist, structure of, 1 
Sophokles cited for use of snr, 75 


ENGLISH INDEX. 199 


Sophroniskos, 176 U 
Soul, simplicity of, 26 
», tripartition of, 27 
», her affinity to the ideas, 12, g1 
», does not admit of degrees, 119 
Steinhart, 17 Nj 
Styx, 170 Virtue, philosophic and popular, 69, 181 
Subsidiary causes, 132 », aharmony of the soul, 120 
Suicide, 55 », Innate, 184 
Sun, symbol of true being, 189 », conventional, 185 
Swans, 103 


Ueberweg, 17 
Universals, 33 
Utilitarianism, 68, 187 


W 


T Weaver, simile of, 108 


Wordsworth, 85 
Tartaros, 167 


Teichmiiller, 24 Exe 
Theaetetus, criticism of Protagoras in, 15  Xanthippe, 51 
Timon quoted, 39 f 
Timon of Athens quoted, 180 a 
Transmigration, 96 Zodiac, 163 
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